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SECT. I. 




Aiemider*! Unh. The temflle of Ephema te burnt Uw mum day* Tbt 
taral iiiclinattom of Uiat priiice. Arisiode is Rpiniiiied lib* pr«c«|ilor| wlio 
him witli a surp-iaing tasie fo: letmuif. He bi«ak« Buc«phaliit. 

A. M. 364a Alexander was born in the first year of thm 

Ant. J. c. 356. 1 06th Olympiad.* 

The very day he came into the world, the celebrated temple of 
Diana at Ephcsus was burnt. It is weli known tliat this temple 
was one of the seven wonders of the woHd. It had be?u built in 
the name and at the expense of ail Asia Minor. A great number 
of yearsf were employed in building it. Its length was 425 feet» 
and its breadth 320. It was supporte^ by 127 columns, three* 
score feet high, which as many kingsf had caused to be wrought 
at a great expense, and by tlie most excellent artists, wlio en* 
deavoured to excel one another on this occasion. The rest of tbe 
temple corresponded in magnificence with these columns. 

Hegesias^ of Magn'?sia,|| according to Plutarch, says. Thai U 
was no wonder ike temple vmu burned^ because Diana teas OuU day 
employed ai the delivery nf Olympicu^ to facilitate the birth <f 
Alercmder: a reflection, says our author, so very co!d,ir that il 
niight have extin^ished the Are. Ciceio,** who ascribes this say- 
ing to Timaeus, &clare8 it a very smart one, at which I am very 
much surprised. Possibly the fondness he had for jokes, made 
him not very delicate in things of this kind. 

One Erostratusft had set fire to the temple on purpose. Being 
pnt to tbe torture, in order to force him to confess his motive for 

* Piin. I. xxxii. e. 14. t Pltny myt S90 j'eare, which ig not probable. t An- 

ciently almost every city was povenuHl by its (tarticutar kins. $ Plut. In Alex, pw 

665 11 He was an historian, and lived in tlie tune m rtnleniy, son of Ijagut. 

T 1 do not know whether Platarch*s reflection bo not still eoMer. ** ConeiiinA, 

iitniulta, Tinueiis; qui, cum in histnrift dixiasr*. qii& node natua Aleyandi;r cnel« 
e&dc-Ri Dianffi Ephcsiae teuipluni dnflagravisse, aujnnxit : minimi id eae niiramlttait 
quod Diana, ctiin In pnitii Olymniadii udiisso volulsset, abfuifset dfnno. De umL iter 
L 11. Ik SQ. tt Valer. Hax. I vid. c. li. 
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eommittiiig 00 infamoiis an action* he owned that it waa wkh the 
view of makin^f himself known to posterity, and to immortalize 
his name, by destroying so noble a structure. The states ^ncral 
of Asia imagined tliey should prevent the success of his view, by 
publishinjpr a decree, proh^bitinor the mention of his name. How- 
ever, theur prohibition only excited a greater curiosity; for scarce 
one of the historians of that age has omitted to mention po mon- 
strous an extravagance, and at the same time to tell us the name 
of the criminal. 

The ruling passion in Alexander,* even from his tender years, 
was ambition, and an ardotxt desire of glory ; but not for every 
species of glory. Philip, like a sophist, valued himself UDon his 
eloquence and the beauty of hia styk; and had the vanity to cause 
to be engraved on his coins the several victories he had won at the 
Olympic games in the chariot-race. But it was not to this his son 
aspired. Hi? friends asking him one day, whether he would not 
be present at tiie games above mentioned, in order to dispute the 
pri^e, for he was very swifl of foot; he answered, T^iat he vfouid 
contend in them^ provided kings wer^. to he hit cmtagonittis, 

£very timo news was brought him, that his father had taken 
some city, or gained some great battle, Alexander, far from shar- 
ing in the general joy, used to say, in a plaintive tone of voice, to 
the young persons that were brought up with him, Friends^ my Jor- 
iker wUlpo8g€»8 hinuttlf of every things and leave nothing f&r tu to do. 

One oay some ambassadors from the king of Persia being ar 
rived at court during Philip's absence, Alexander gave them so 
^ courteuus and so polite u. reception, and regaled them in so noble 
and generous a maaner, as charmed them all. But that which 
most 8ur))rt6e<i them was, the good sense and judgment which he 
discovered in the several conversations they had with him. JEle 
did not pri>(M)se to them any thing that was trifling, as might be 
expected from one of his age; such, lor instance, as inquiring- 
abotit the so- much-boasted gardens suspended in the air, the riehea 
and magnificence of. the palace and court of the king of Persia,, 
which excited the admiration of the whole world; the famous 
golden pknc-trce ; and that golden vine,t the grapes of whiola 
#cre of emeralds, carbuncles, mbies, and all sorts of precious 
stones, ujider wliich the Persian monarch was said frequently to 
give audience to ambassadors: Alexander asked them questions 
of a t^iiite diflercnt nature, inquirmg which was the road to Upper 
Asia ; the distance of the several places ; in what the stren Jfth &xx^ 
power of tlie king of Persia consisted-, in what part of the battle 
he fbiiirhl; how he behaved towards hi8enen:4es; and in what m&x^^ 
ncr he" governed his subjects. These ambassadors admired h^ixx) 
all tlie while : and ficrcciving even at tnai time what he might oi^e 
day become, they pointed 01. t, in a few words, the difference tl^e^ 

• riuL la vlL Alei. p. (M&-IM8. Id. de Fortim. Altx. p. aCS. t Aifaen 1. xtt. |ib 



feimd betweea AlexuBderand Art&se&nM^* kf mjmg OMtoaa* 
other, Thii younf frmee i$ greai^ md tmrt U ncA.f That tmm 
must be very insignificanl;, who has no other mefit Uiaii his richa»l 

So ripe a jadgment in this young prince, waa owtnr aa much to 
the ^ood education which had beer. g|iven him aa to ihe excjUenoo 
of hie natural abilitiea. Several precemara w^re appointed te 
teach him whatsoever waa wcnhv the heir to a great kingdoMi 
and the chief of these waa LeonidM, a rektion of the queen, a«4 
a person of the most severe morale. Atexander h*«naelf related 
afterwards, that this Leonidaa, in their joumeya together, rmid 
frequently to look into the trunks where bin beds and clothaa 
were laid, in order to see if Olympias Jiis mother had not put aome* 
thinff aupeifluoua into them, which miaht adminiater to delicacy 
and luxury. But the ipreatest service rhilip did hip ao«, waa ap» 
pointing Aristotle his preceptor, the moat faroou3 and the moat 
leamecTphilosopher of his age, whom he intruated with the whote 
caie of hia eoucation. O.^ of the ieaaona| vduch pranplei 
Philip to choose him a master of so conapicnpua a rewitatiun ani 
merit waa, aa he himself said, that lua aon migh; avoia comniKiiig 
a ^eat many faulta, of which he himaeb* had been guilty. 

Philip was sensible, how great a treaaure he poaaasasd in the 
person <^ Aristotle ; for which reaacm he aettled a very oonaida^ 
able stipcmd upon bin, and afterwarda rewarded hia pahM andcaae 
in an infinitely more glorioua manner; for having os atwy a d and 
laid waate the city or Stagira,) the native place of that ph ih i c » 
pher, he rebuilt it, purely out of aflbction for him ; reiaauKled 1>e 
mhabitanta Mko had fled from it, or were made alavea; and gaat 
them a ^oe park in the neighbourhood of Staam, aaa plaee Ifar 
their studiea and aasembliea. Even in Plutardi'a tone, tne atena 
aeata which Aristotfe had placed there wore standing; aa aka 
roadoua avenues of trees, under which thoae who wated waaa 
ahaded from the aun-beama. 

Alexander likewise discovered no kaa eatete for hia maatai^ 
whom he believed himself bound to love aa much aa if he had beea 
his fiither; declaring. Thai he wa» mdMed io ihe one for iM^ 
Old to ihe oiher far iMhg^ tDelLjH The prograas of the popO waa 
equal to the care and amlitiea of the preceptor. He grew pai^ 
aiou^tely fond of j[rfiiloaophy;ir and learned the acveral branchea of 
it, but with the discrimination euitable to hia birth. Aristotle e»- 
deavo*ired to improve hia judgment by laying down aura and cei^ 
tain nilea, by which he might distingilish just and sdid reaMN&'j^ 
from what ia merely specious ; and by accustoming him to aepania 
IP diacoune aU auch parte aa only daxzle» from thoae which aaa 

• *Aitaa0n»(klm& f 'O mtut cmi^ /0bir«M^ ffy^' • ^ if^^^tl^ nh»^0m 
I Pint, in ApofMlMf, p. m ^ A city of MMedMi uev U>e MS-diora. N Oi 
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traly solid, AndBooold eoiutlture its nvtiole value. He also exer 
cised him in metapliysics, ^hich may be of o^reat benefit to a 
]nrince, provided he applies himself to them with moderation, as 
they erohdn to him the nature of the human mind; how greatly it 
difiers ('jom mttter ; in what mauner he perceives spiritufia thin^ ; 
how ho Ss seniftUo of "the impression of those that surround him, 
and many other questions of the li*:e import. The reader will na- 
turally suppose, that iie did not omit either the mathematics, which 
ftre so well cdculated to give the mind a just turn of thinking; 
or the wonders of nature, the study of which, besides a great 
many other advantages, shows how very inrapable the mind of 
man is to discover 'the secret principles of the things to which he 
is daily an eye-witness. But Alexander applied himself chiefly to 
morality, which is properiy the science of kings, because it i*? the 
knowledge of mankmd, and of all their duties. This he made hia 
■erious and protbund study; and considered it, even at that time, -as 
the foundation of prudence and wise policy. How much must 
0uch an education contribute to enable a prince to conduct himseli 
weU with regard to his own interests and the government of his 
people! ' 

The greatest master of rhetoric* that antiquity could ever boast, 
and who has left so excellent a treatise on that subject, took qare 
to make that science part of his pupil's education : and we find that 
Alexander, even in the midst of his conquests, wae often very 
uigent with Aristotle to Fend him a treatise on that subject. To 
iL'3 we owe the work entitled Alexander's Rhetoric; in tue begin- 
■ Bing of which Aristotle proves to him the vast advantages a prince 
' may reap from eloquence, as it gives him the greatest ascendant 
over the minds of men, which he ought to acquire as well by his 
wiffdom as authority. Some answers and letters of Alexander, 
whieh are still extant, show that he possessed, in its greatest per- 
fection, that strong, that manly eloquence, which abounds with 
sense and ideas; and which is so entiiely free from superfluous ex 
' piessions, that every single word has its meaning; wluch, properly 
spealdng, is' the eloquence of kin^.f 

His esteem, or rather his passion, for Homer, shows, not only 
with what figure and success he applied himself to, polite litera- 
ture, but thb judicious use he made of it, and the sojid adfkntages 
he proposed to himself from it. He was not prompted to peruse 
this poet n^erely out of curiosity, or te unbend his mind, or from a 
great fondness for poes}' ; but his view in studying' this admirable 
writer was, in order to borrow such sentiments from him as' are 
worthy a great king and ccoiqueror; courage, intrepidity, magna- 
nimity, temperance, prudence; the art of commanding well in war, 
and governing well in peace. And, indeed, -the verse which 

•AilMl lDRiMlOK.adAles.p.60(),609. t luHicntoria brerltate. TmcI. • 



jfisaaeA lam most ia Homer,* was that were 'Agamemnm m lepre* 
eented as a good king and a hrofoe toanior. 

After this, it is no wonder that Alexander should haf« so high an 
esteem for this poet. Thus, when, after the battle of Arbela, the 
Macedonians had found among the spoils of Darius a gold casket 
(enriched with precious stones,) in which the exquisite peribmea 
used by that prince were put ; Alexander, Who was quite covered 
with dust, and re^ardlebs of essences and perfumes, destined Ihia 
hch casket to hold Homer's poems, which he considered the most 
perfect and the most precious production of tJie human mind.f He 
admired particularly the Iliad, which he called, The best prnwUion 
for a %Darrior.\ He always had with him tliat edition of Homer 
which Aris*x>tle had revised and corrected, and to which the title 
of the Edition of the Casket was given; and he laid it, \nth his 
sword, every night, under his pillow. 

Ford,^ even tu excess, of every kind of glory^ he was displeased 
with ' Anstotle, his master, for having published, in his absencet 
certain metaphysical pieces, which he himself desired to possess 
alone; and even at the time when he was employed in the conquest 
of Asia, and the pursuit of Darius, he wrote to him a letter, which 
is still extant, wherein he complains upon .that very account. 



Alexander says in it, that he had nvuch rather mrptus the rest of 
mm in the knowledge of sublime and excellent things^ than in ths 
p-eainess and extent f>f his power.\\ He in like manner requested 



AristotIe,ir not to show the treatise of rhetoric abi. ve mentioned to 
any person but himself 1 will confess, that there is an excess in 
this strong desire of glory, which prompts him to suppress the 
merit of others, in order that his alone mav appear; but then we 
at least must confess, that it discovers such a passion for study as 
a very laudable ri a prince; and the very reverse (vf that indiffer- 
ezice, not to say ct ntempt and averpion, wliich most young persons 
of high birth express for all things that relate to learning and 



Plutarch points out to us, m a (ew words, the infinite advantage 
that Alexander reape i from this taste, with whicii his master (than 
Mrhom no man ])osses£jed greater talents for the educat ion of vouth) 
bad inspired him from his most tender infancy. He loveds says 
tbat author, to converse with leartied ni-en, to improve himself in 
knowledge, and to itadyf^ three sources of a monarch's h^piness, 
which enable him tP secure .himself from numberless difficulties; 

• 'A/jti^^tt^cfy /UvtktJi T* a>*9of, u^ttnn^s t* A\)(/Am(,^ Iliad- ^^ ▼• 17* 
tPretioBiflBtmum humanl animi opus. Plin. 1. vii. c. 29. X Tnc vcXifxttua di^mit 

i^^r. Th« vord, which I have not been able to rendw" better, signUies, Uiat in tlM 
i*8ad are found whatever relates to the art of war and the qualities of a general : In a 
*Tt>nl, aU thingB necessary to form a good coRjnander. J Aol. ««. 1. «x. c » 
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three certain and inTaUible, methods of learning to reign wittioat 
the assistance of others. The conversation of persons of fine 
sense instructs a prince while it an^uses him, and teaches him a 
thousand curious and useful things without costing him the least 
trouble. The lessons which able, masters give him, on the most 
exalted sciences, and particularly upon politics, improve his mind , 
wonderfully, and furnish him with rules to*goveni his subjects with 
wisrlom. And lastly, study, especially that of history, crowns all 
the rest, and is to him a preceptor for all seasons and for all hours, 
who, without ever growing troublesome, acquaints him wich truths 
which no one else would dare to tell him, and, under fictitious 
names, exhibits the prince to himself; teaches him to know liimsclf 
as well as mankind, who are the same in all ages. Alexander 
owed a'l these advantages to the excellent education which Aris- 
totle gave him. 

He had also a taste for the whole circle of arts,* but such as 
becomes a prince ; that is, he knew the value and usefuhiess of 
them. Music, painting, sculpture, arcliitecture, flourished in his 
reign, because they found in hun both a skilful judge and a gene- 
rous protector,! who was able to distinguish and reward merit, 
wherever displayed. 

But ne despised certain triflina feats of dexterity ,t that were of 
no use. Much admiration was lavished on a man, who employed 
kimself very earnestly m throwing small peas through the eye of a 
needle,} which he wou^d do at a considcrab-e distance, and with- 
out once missing. Alexander seeing him thus engagod, ordered 
him, as we are told, a present suitable to his jmployment, viz. a 
basket of pease. 

Alexander was of a lively disposition; resolute, and very tena- 
cious of his opinion, which never gave way to compulsion, but at 
the same time would submit unmediately to reasoi and good sense. 
It requires great judgment and delicacy to mrjiage such a dis- 
position. Philip acc6rdingly, notwithstanding liis double authority 
of king and father, believed it necessary to employ persuasion 
rather than constraint witn respect to liis soi , and endeavoured to 
make himself beloved rather than feared by h an. 

An accidental occurrence made him entertain a very advantagre 
ous opinion of Alexander. There had been sent from Thessaly to 
Philip a war-horse, a noble, fiery, generous beast, called Bucepha- 
lus. || The owner offered to sell him for thirteen talents, auout 
1900/. steiling. The king went ir.to the plains, attended by Iila 
courtiers, in order to make trial of tins horse ; but he appeared so 
wry fierce, and reared so when any one came near him, that no 

• aut. de Portun. Alex. Scrm. li. p. 333. f Ma^wjat \ka^^ m) ^wt^Si, -r^, 

lib. II. cap. SI. ^ we luay Buppote it was some instrumrnt in the shape of ^ 

needle. || Some Uiiiik he was called aO| because bis head vraa like that or an 
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one dare to mount liim^ Pbilip, bein|f ^^S^ that so funomi and 
unmanageable a creature bad been sent him, ordered him back 
again. Alexander, who was present, cried out, fVhai a noble horwe 
they arz going to loss^ for want of address and boldness to back html 
Philip, at first, considered these words as the effect of folly and 
rashness, so copfimon to jK)ung men : but as Alexander insisted gtifl 
more upon what he had said, and was very much vexed to see 80 
noble a creature just going to be sent home again, his father gave 
him leave to try what he could do. The young prince, overjoyed 
at this permission, goes up to Bucephalus, takes hold of his bridle, 
and turns his head to the sun ; having observed that what frighted 
him was his own shadow, he seeing it dance about, or sink down, 
in proportion as he moved. He, therefore, first stroked him gently 
-^ith his hand, and soothed him with his voice; then seeing his 
fierceness cbate, and artfuDy taking nis opportunity, he let fiQl his 
cloak, and springing swiffcly upon his back, first slackens the rein, 
without once striking or vexing him : and when he perceived that 
his fire was cooled, that he was no longer so furious and violent, 
ai.»l wanted only to move forward, he gave him the rein, and spur- 
ring him with great vigour, anmiated him with his voice to his full 
speed. While this was deing, Philip and his whole court trembled 
for fear, and did not once open their 4ips ; but when the prince, 
af^er having run Ids first heat, returned with ioy and pride, at luB 
having broke a horse which was judged absolutely ungovernable, 
all the courtiers in general endeavoured to outvie one another in 
their applauses and congratulations ; and, we are told, Philip shed 
tears of joy on this occasion, and embracing Alexander after he 
was alighted, and kiss^~*g Ids head, said to him, J^y son, seek a 
kingdom more worthy of thee, for J^acedon is below thy merit* 

We are told a great many surpriang particulars of this Euce- 
phalus ; for whatever had any relation to Alexander, was to be of 
the marvellous kind. When this creature was saddled and 
equipped for battle,* he would suffer no one to back him but his 
master; and it would not have been safe for any other person to ^o 
near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount him, he woiud 
kneel down upon his fore-feet. According to f;ome historians, in the 
battle against Porus, where Alexander had plunged too impru- 
dently amidst a body of the enemy, his horse, though covered with 
wounds, did however exert himJseU" iu so vie^orous a manner that 
he saved his master's life 4 and notwithstanding the deep wounds 
he had received, and though almost spent through the great effu- 
sion of blood, he brought off Alexander from among the com- 
batants, and carried him with inexpressible vigour to a place of 
security ; where, perceiving! the king was no longer in danger, and 
overjoved in some measure to die after the service he had don^ 

* Anl. Get. L V. c S. ^TA domf ni Jam supentitifl securns, quaal cam 
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hki, he expiiied. This indeed is a very noble end for a hone. 
Others say, that Bucephalus, quite worn out, died at thirty years 
of a^. Alexander bewailed his doath bitterly, believing that he 
had lost in him a most faithful and affectionate friend ; and after- 
wards built 9, city on the very spot where he was buried, near the 
hver Ilydaspes, and called it Bucephalia, Iq honour of him. 

I haije related elsewhere that Alexander, at sixteen years of age, 
was ap;)ointed regent of Macedonia, and invested with absolute 
authority during his father's absence; that h*? behaved with great 
prudence and bravery ; and that afterwards he distinguished him- 
eelf in a most signal manner at the battle of Cheronea. 

SECT. II. 

Alexander, after the death of Phi'jp, abcends the throne at twenty years of age. He 
subjects and reduces the nation-i contiguous to Mapedon, who had revolted. He goes 
into Greece, to dis>8olve the alliance formed against him. He captures and destroys 
Thebes, and panlons the Athenians. He procures himself to be nominated, in the diet 
or assembly at ' 'orinth, generalissimo of the Greelcs against Persia. He returns to 
Mncedon, and roalces prepaialions for carrying his arms into Asia. 

A. M. 36ee. Darius and Alexander began to reign the same 

AnuJ. c. 336. year:* the latter was but twenty when he suc- 
ceeded to the crown. His first care was to solemnize the funeral 
obsequies of his father with the utmost pomp, and to revenge lus 
death. ^ 

Upon his accession to the throne, be saw himself surrounded on 
every side with extreme dangers. The barbarous nations against 
whom Philip had fought during his whole rezsrn, and from whom he 
had made several conquests, which he hn-j united to his crown, 
after having dethroned their natural kinffs. thought proper to take 
the advantage of this juncture, in which a new prince, who was 
but young, had ascended the throne, for recovering their liberty, 
and uniting against the common usurper. Nor was he under lesa 
apprehensions from Greece. Philip, though he had permitted the 
several cities and commonwealths to contmue to all outward ap- 
pearance their ancient form of ffovemment, had however entirely- 
changed it in reality, and made himself absolute master of it, 
Thoagh absent, he nevertheless predominated in all the assem- 
blies ; ,and not a single resolution was taken, but in subordination 
to hi^ will. Though iie hal* jjiiuuueu ail Greece, either by the 
terror of his arms, or the secret machinations of policy, he had not 
had time sufficient to eubject and accustom it to his power, but had 
left all things in it in great ferment and disorder, the minds of the 
vanquished not being yet calmed nor moulded to subjection. 

The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious situation of 
things, advised Alexander to reunquish Greece, and not to persist 

• Phit. tn Alex. p. 670. 673. Dtod. 1. xvil. p. 486— 4B9. Arriao. L L de EzptdU 
Al«z.p.S-23. . 
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m his resolution of subduing it by fbroe ; to retov^ by gentSe 
methods UiO barbarians who had taken armb, and to soothr •> H 
were, those glimmerings of revolt and innovation by prudent re- 
serve, complacency, and insinuations, in order to conciHate affcc* 
tion. However, Alexander would not listen to these timorous 
counsels, but resolved to secure a^:^ support his affairs by boldness 
and magnammity ; firmly persuaded, that should ht relax in any 
point at first, all lus reighbours would faU upon him ; and that were 
he to endeavour to compromise matters, he should be ob'i^ed te 
.^ve up all Philip's conque<<t8, and thus to confine his dominions to 
Uie narrow kmits of Macedon. He therefore made all possible 
haste to cLeck the arms of the barbarians, by marching his troops 
with the greatest expedition to the banks of the Danube, which 
he crossed in one night. He defeated the king of the Tribalh in 
a great battle: made the .Get® fly at his approach ; subdued seve* 
ral barbarous nations, some by the terror of his name, and others 
by force of arms; and notwithstanding the arrogant answer of 
their ambassadors,! he taught them to dread a <&nger stiU mora 
hear them than the falling of the sky and planets. 

Whilst Alexander was thus employed at a distance against the 
barbarians, all the cities of Greece, who were a?iimated more par« 
ticularly by Demosthenes, formed a powerful alliance against that 
prince. A false report which prevailed of his death, inspired the 
Thebans with a boldness that proved their ruin. They cut to 
pieces- part of the Macedonian garrison in their citadel. Demos* 
thenes,! on the other side, was every day haranguing the people ; 
and, fired with contempt for Alexander, whom lie called a chiidji 
and a hair-brained boy, he assured the Athenians, with a decisive 
tone of voice, that tlicy had nothing to fear from the new king of 
Macedon, who did not dare to stir out of his kingdom ; but would 
think himself vastly happy, couM he sit peaceaUy on his throne. 
At the same time be wrote letters upon letters to Attains, one of 
Philip's lieutenants in Asia Minor, to excite him to rebel. This 
Attains was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip's second wife, and was verj 
much disposed to listen to Demosthenes's proposals. Nevertheless, 
as Alexander was grown very difiident of him, for which he knew 
tliere was but too much reason; he, therefore, to eradicate fVoni 
his mind all the suspicions which he might entertain, and the bet* 
ter to screen his designs, sent all Demosthenes's letters to that 
prince. But Alexander saw through all his artifices, and tiiere- 
upon ordered Hecateus, one of his commanders, whom he had sent 
into Asia fi3r that purpose, to have ' him assassinated, which was 



• ei^njn^w Tic 2ct^ '»•-» H-^S''/*^*' t Alexander, imagliiini that hto 

Dame only had ctnick tiieae people witD terror, naked their ambaaandora what tblnca 
Uiey dreaded nwwtl They replied, with a haughty tone of voice, that they were afraU 
of nothiiig but the falUnf of U»e alcy and stara. t iBsichlit. contra Cteaiph. p. 45* 
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executed eecordingly. Attajue's death rertored tranquillitv to tho 
urmy, and entirely destroyed the deeds of discord and reoeuion. 
A. M. 3ei9. When Alexander had secured his kingdom from 

Ant. J. c 33$. the barbarians, he marched with the utmost ex> 
pedition towards Greece, and passed Thermopylie. He then said 
to those who accompanied hiti..- Demosthenes called me, tn hie 
orationt^ a chilis when I was in lUyria^ and among the Tribatli ; he 
called me a young man when I was in Thessaly; and I must now 
ehow himy before Bie walls of Athens^ thai I am a man grown. He 
appeared so suddenly in fioeotia, thi^t the Thebans could scarce 
believe their eye». When he came before their walls he was 
vnllin^ to ffive them time to repent, and only demanded to have 
Phoemx and Prothutes, the two chief ringleaders of the revolt, 
delivered up to him ; and published by sound of trumpet, a general 
]i4Lrdou to all who should come over to him. But the Thebans, by 
way of insult, demanded to have Philolas and Antipater delivered 
to them ; and invited, in the same manner, all who were solicitous 
ibr the liberty of Greece, to join with them in its defence. 

Alexander, finding it impossible for him to get the better of their 
obstinacy by offers of peace, saw with grief that he should bo 
forced to employ his power, and decide the affair by force of arms 
A great battle was thereupon fought, in which the Thebans ex 
•rted themselves with a bravery and ardour much beyond their 
strength, for the enemy exceeded them vastly in numbers : hut 
after a long and vi^rous resistance, such as survived of the 
Macedonian garrison m the citadel, coming down from it and cluirgr. 
ing the Thebans in the rear, being thus surrounded on all sides, 
the greatest part of them were cut to pieces, and the city was 
taken and plundered. 

It would be impossible ibr words to express the dreadful calami- 
ties which the Thebans suffered on the occasion. Some Thraciana 
having pulled down the house of a virtuous lady of quality, Timo- 
clea by name, carried off all her goods and treasures ; ^nnd their 
captain having seized the lady, and satiated his brutal lust with 
her, afterwards inquired whether she had not concealed gold and 
silver. Timoclea, animated by an ardent desire of revenge, re- 
plying that she had hid some, took him wich herself only into her 
garden, and showing him a well, told him, that the instant she saw 
the enemy enter the city, she herself had thrown into it the most 
valuable tlungs in her possession. The officer, overjoyed at what 
he heard, drew near the well, and stooping down to see its depth, 
Timoclea, who was behmd, pushing him with all her strength, 
threw him into the well, and afterwards kUled him with great 
stones which she threw upon him. She was instantly seized by 
the Thraciana, and being bound in chains, was carried before AIex« 
•nder. The prince perceived immediately by her mien, that she 
was a woman of quality and great spirit, for she followed those 
brutal wretches with a haughty air, uid without disoovering the 
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letat •fltoBuhmeiit or fear. Akzandsr aAing her who ibe wm» 
Thnodea replied, I a^ sister Ut Theagenea, who fought againit 
Phflip fqr the liberty of Greece, and was .lulled in the batue of 
Cheroneaj where he coBunandedl The prince «Htniring the gene- 
rous answer of the lady, and still more the action that she had 
done, gave orders that she should have leave to retire wherever 
she pleased with her children. 

Alexander then debated in council, how to act with regard to 
Thebes. The Phoceans and the people of Platieie, Thespie, and 
Ozchomenus, who were all in alliance with Alexander, and had 
shared in his victory, represented to him the cruel treatment they 
had met with from the Thebans, who had destroyed their several 
cities; and ."eproached them with the zeal which they had alwava 
discovered in favour of the Persians against the Greeks, who ueld 
them in the utmost detestation ; the proof of which was, the oath 
they all had taken to destroy Thebes, after they should have van* 
quished the Persians. 

Cleades, one of the priconers, being permitted to apeak, en- • 
deavoured to excuse, in some measure, the revolt of the Thebans ; 
a fault which, in his opinion, should be imputed to a rash and cre- 
dulous imprudence, rather than to depravity of will and declared 
perfidy. lie remonstrated, that his countrymen, upon a false report 
of Alexander's death, wliich they had too eagerly credited, nad 
indeed broke into rebellion, not against tLe kmg, but against his 
successors : that what crimes soever they might have committed, 
they had been punished for them with the utmost severity, by the 
dreadful calamity which had befallen their city: that there now re- 
mained in it none but women, children, and old men, from whom 
nothing was to be feared; and who were so much the greater ob- 
jects of compassion, as they had been no ways concerned in the 
revolt. He concluded with reminding Alexander, that Thebes, 
which had given birth to so many gods and heroes, several of 
whom were that king's ancestors, had also been tho cradle of hia 
father Philip's rising glory, and like a second native country to 
him. 

These motives, which Cleades urged, were very strong and pow- 
erful ; nevertheless, the anger of the conqueror preva'^ed, and the 
city was destroyed. However, he set at liberty the priests ; all 
such as had right of hospitality with the Macedonians ; the de^- 
scendants of Pindar, the famous poet, who had done so much 
honour to Greece; and such as bad opposed the revolt: but all the 
rest, in number about 30,000, he sold, and upwards of 6000 had 
been killed in battle. The Athenians were so sensibly afflicted at 
the sad disaster which had befallen Thebes, that being about to 
Bol^nnize the festival of the great mysteries, they suspended them, 
upon account of their extreme grief, and received with the greateal 
hunumity all those who had fled from the battle and the sack of 
Thebes, and made Athens their asyliun. 
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Alexander's so midden arrivtd in Greece, liad ^reny-nradi tbated 
the haughtiness of the Athenians, and extingbJihed Demosthenes's 
vehemence and fire ;/but the niin of Thebes, which was still more 
sudden, threw them into the utmost consternation. They, there- 
fore, had recourse to entreaties, and sent a deputati<m to Alex- 
ander, to implore Ids clemency. Demosthenes was among the 
deputies; but he was no sooner arrived at mount Cytheron, than, 
dreading the anger of that prince, he quitted the embassy, and re- 
turned nome. 

Immediately Alexander sent to Athens, requiting the citizens 
to deliver up to him ten orators, whom he supposed to have been 
the chief instruments in forming the league which Philip his father 
had defeated at Chaeronea. It was on this occasion 'hat Demos- 
thenes related to the people the fable of the wolves and dogs, in 
which it is supposed, That the wolves one day told tfie sheep, that in 
ease they desired to he at peace toith them, they must deliver tip to 
them the do^s who were their- guard. The application was easy 
and natural, especially with respect to the orators, who were justly 
compared to dogs, whose duty is to watch, to bark, and to fight, in 
order to save the lives of the flock. 

In this extreme difliculty in which the Athenians were involved, 
who could not prevail with themselves to deliver up their orators 
to certain death, though they had no oth^r way to save their city, 
Demades, whom Alexander had honoured with his friendship, 
ofiered to imdertake the embassy alone, and intercede for theml 
The king, whether he had satiated his revenge, or endeavoured to 
blot out, if possible, by some act of clemency, the barbarous ac- 
tion he had just before committed ; or rather, willing to remove the 
several obstacles which might retard the execution of his grand 
design, and by that means not leave, during his absence, the least 
ground or pretence for murmurs, waived his demand with regard 
to the delivery of the orators, and was pacified by their sell(^ng 
Cariderr.us into banisiunc.it, who, being a native of Orea,* had 
been presented by the Athenians with the freedom of their city, 
for the services he had done the republic. - He was son-in-law to 
Chersobleptus, 4cing of Thiace; had learned the art of war under 
Tphicrates and had himself frequently commanded the Athenian 
armies. To avoid the persecution of Alexander, he took refuge 
with the king of Persia. 

As for the Athenians, he not only forgave them the several in- 
juries he pretended to have received, but expressed a particulajc 
regard for them, exhorting them to apply themselves vigorously to 
public affairs, and to keep a watchful eye over the several transact 
tions which might happen ; becavise, in case of his death, their cit\ 
was to give laws to the rest of Greece. Hi^orians relate, tlia.! 
many years atler this expeditk>n, he was seized with deep remora^ 

•AcHfoTEaboBS. 
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ibr the cmhtiaty lie had toougfat upon the Thtrhtiw, init thu ti»% 
made ium behave with much greater humaaity to w arda mamw other 
natioiiEk , '' ^ ^^ 

So dTe«<Kiil an example of aeveritf toweida so powerful a dtv 
as Thebes, ^read the terror of his anna through all Greece and 
made all things give way before him. Ueaummoned» at Cerinth, 
the aseembly of the several sUtes and free dUes of Gieece/ to 
obtain from them the same supreme command against the Peieiana 
as had been granted his father a little before hu death. No diet 
ever debated on a more unportant subject. It waa the Western 
world deliberating upon the ruin of the East, and the methods fyt 
executing a revenge that had been suspended more than an age. 
The asBfflnbly held at this time will give rise to evenU, the r3a- 
tion of which will appear astonishiiig and aUnost incredible; and 
to rev^)lutions which will change the appearance of thmga nearly 
throughout the world. 

To form such a design required a prince bold, enterprising, and' 
experienced in war; <Hie of enlarged views, who had aomured a 
great name by his exploits, was not to be intimidated by dangen 
nor checked b^ obstacles ; but above all, a monarch who had a su- 
preme authonty over all the sUtes of Creece, none of which 
singly was powerful enough to make so arduous an attempt ; and 
which required, in order to their acting in concert, to be subject to 
one chief, who might give motion to the several parts of that great 
hody, by making th^n all concur to the same end. Such a prince 
was Alexander. It was not difficult for him to rekindle m the 
ixunds of the people their ancieiU; hatred of the Persians, their per- 
petual and irreconcilabie enemies; whose destruction they had 
more than once sworn, and whom they had determined to extir- 
pate, in case an opportunity should ever present itself for that 
purpose ; a hatred which the intestine feuds of the Greeks might in- 
deed have suspended, but could never extinguish. The immortal re- 
treat of the 10,000 Greeks, notwithstanding the vigorous opposition 
of the prodigious army of the Persians; the terror which Agesilaus, 
with a handful of men, had struck even as far as Susa ; showed 
plainly what might be expected from an anny, composed of the 
flower of the ibrces of all the cities of Greece and those of Mace- 
don, conunanded by generals and officers formed under Philip ; 
and, to say all in a word, led by Alexander. The deliberations of 
the assembly were therefore very short, and that prince was unani- 
mously appointed generalissimo ag-ainst the Persians. 

Immediately a great number of officers and governors of cities, 
with many philosophers, waited upon Alexander, to congratulate 
him upon his election. He flattered himself, that Diogenes of 
Sinope, who was then at Corinrh, would also come like the rest, 
and pay his compliments. This philosopher, who entertained a 

♦ Plutarch plarfi -t Ms dh-t or aswiiiWy l»>rp, hut othi*rs ftt it eartler: wbcDceDi. 
PiM«aux4upp(iw«l ilmt it was miiiinoried t«vh-*'. 
VOL. V. C 
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wwf ntei Matt «f graadow, thonglit it improper to cong^rstidste 
toen juBt ttpon their exakatioB to any dignity; bat that mmikind 
ouglit to wait tiU those persona have worthily fulfilled the duties 
attached to 'Uieir station. Diogenes therefore did not sdr out of 
his house: upon which, Alexander, attended by all hb courtiers, 
made lum a vint. The philoeopher was at that' tune lying down 
in the «nn; but seeing so great a crowd of people advancing 
towards him, he s^t up, and fixed his eyes on Alexander* This 
prince, surprised to see so fiunoos a philosopher reduced to such 
extreme poverty, after saluting him in the kindest manner, aslEed 
whether he wanted any thing ? Di(^nes replied, Fe* , thai you 
would Hand a little out <^ my sun^hdne. This answer raised the 
contempt and indignation of all the courtiers; but the monarch, 
struck with the i^Oosopher's greatness of soul. Were I not Jllex- 
andety says he, / v)ould be Diogenee* A very profound sense lies 
hid in this expressioD, which shows perfectly the bent and dis* 
position of the heart of man. Alexander is sensiUe that lie is 
formed to possess al) things ; such is his destinv, in which he makes 
his happiness consist : but then, in case he should not be able to 
compass his ends, he is also sensible, that to be happy, he must en- 
deavour to bring his mind to such a frame as to want nothing. In 
a word, all or fu)tiw%g presents us with the true image of Alex 
ander and Dio^nes. How great and powerful soever that isrince 
miffht think himself,* he coiSd not on this occasion deny himself 
to be inferior to a man, to whom he could give, and from whom he 
could take, nothing. 

. Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was determined to con- 
sult the oracle of ApoUo, on the event of the war. He therefore • 
went to Delphi ; bat happened to arrive there during those days 
which are called unlucky, a season in which people were forbid 
consulting the oracle ; and accordingly the priestess refused to go 
to the temple. But Alexander, who could not bear any contradic- 
tion to his will, took her forcibly by the arm ; and, as he was lead- 
ing her to the temple, she cried out, My son, thou art irreaUtibie.^ 
This was all he desired ; and catching at these words, which he 
considered as spoken by the oracle, he set out for Macedonia, in 
order to make preparations for his great expedition. 

1 shall here give, in one view, a short account of those countries 
through which Alexander passed, till his return from India. 

Alexander sets out from Macedonia, which is part of Turkey in 
Europe, and crosses the Hellespont, or tlie Straits of the Darda- 
nelles. 

He crosses Asia Mmor (Natolia), where he fights two battles ; 
the first at the passage of the river Granicus, and the second near 
the city of Issus. 

-«l£2I!SJ!SE 2?*!!?*™ human* wperbto tumena. vidit aHqaen, cut aae due 
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After f hie reeond btttOe, ke enten ByriA Mid PklMlm T t^ 
E^ypt, where he haMt Alexandria, on one of the mam of thA 
Nde; advances as fur as Ldbya to the temple of Jupiter Ammon ; 
whence he rstiuns back, arrives at Tjrre, and from thenee marches 
towards the Euphrates. 

He <»ro98es that river, then the Tijarris, and gains the celebtaled 
victory of Arbela ; possesses himselT of Babylon,* and Ecbatana. 
the chief city of Media. 

From thence he passes into Hyrcania, to the sea which goes by 
that name, otherwise called the Caspian Sea; and enters Parthia» 
Drangiana, and the country of Paropamisus. 

He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdiana; advanoes-aa 
^ as the river lazarthes, called by Quintus Curtius the Tanak, 
the farther side of which is inhabited by the Scythians, whose 
countrf forms part of Great Taitary. 

Alexander, alter having gone through various countries, crosses 
the river Indus; enters India which lies on this side the Gangea, 
and forms part of the Great Mogul's empire, and advances veiy 
near the river Ganges, which he also intended to pass, had not hu 
army refused to follow him. He therefore contents himself witii 
marching to view the ocean, and goes down the river Indus to it« 
mouth. 

Prom Macedonia to the Ganges, very near to which river Altih 
ander marched, is computed at least 1100 leagues. 

Add to this the various turnings in Alexander's marohes, flist, 
from the extremity of Cilicia, where the battle of Issus wan 
fought, to the temple of Jijqpiter Ammon in Libya; and his letum- 
ing from thence to Tyre, a kwiBey of 3bO leagues at least, and as 
mudi space at least for the vrindings of his route in different 
places; we shall find that Afexaader,in less than eight yean, 
marched his anny upwards of 1700 leagues, without ii^iuding his 
return to Babyion. 

SECT, ra 

Alennier wta«at fion Macedon upon fall ezpeditkm agftinat the Pentana. Haanhrai 
at IBoa, and pays great honour to the tomb of Achillea. He llghia the flnC ba^ 
agaiaat the Perriana at the river C^raaieoa, and obtalna a famoua vioory. 

A M . 3670. Alexanderf being arrived in his kingdcnn, held a 

Ant. J. c. 334. council with the c&ef officers of his army and the 
grandees of his court, on the expedition which he meditated 
against Persia, and the measures to be taken in order to ensure 
success. The whole assembly was unanimous, except on one 
article, Antipater and Parmenio were of opinion, that the king, 
before he ^i^ged in an enterprise which would necessarily be a 
kmg one, ought to make choice of a consort, in order to securt 

*Tlia capital or BabyhMiia. t IHod. L xirU. p. 40»-«a. Anisn.Ll.p^fMW' 

HaLinAies.fwea,833. Jwlla, I. xL & 9^ & 
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himielf asttcoMfOfitoluB th|K»e* fiat Alezante, who wm of a 
violent, fidry tempoiP, did not approve of this advice , and believed, 
that after h» had be^x nominated ^neraUasimo of the Greeks, 
and that his father had left him an mvincible army, it would be a 
shame for him to lose his time in solemnizing his nuptials, and 
waiting for the fruits of it; for which reason he determined to set 
out immediately.- 

Accordingly he offered up very splendid sacrifices to the gods, 
and caused to be celelVrated at Dia, a city oiT Macedon, scenical 
games, that had been instituted by one of liis ancestors in honour 
of Jupiter and the Muses."" This festival continued nine days, 
agreeable to the number of those goddesses* He had a tent raided 
large enough to hold a hundred tables, on which, consequently, 900 
covers might be laid. To this feast, the several princes of his 
familv, all the ambassadors, generals, and officers, were invited. 
Ho also treated his whole army. It was then he had the famous 
vision, in which he was exhorted to march speedily into Asia, of 
* which mention will be made in the sequeLf 

Before he set out on his expedition, he settled the affairs of 
Hacedon, over which he appointed Antipater as viceroy, with 
12,000 foot, and nearly the same number of horse. 

He also inquired into the domestic affairs of his friends, giving 
to one an estate in land, to another a village, to a third the reve- 
nues t>f a town, to a fourth the toll of a harbour. And as all the 
revenues of bis demesnes were already employed and exliausted by 
his donations, Perdiccas said to him. My lord, wheU U ii you reserve 
Jar yooTHlf? Alexander replying, Hope; The wme Ao/ie, says 
rerdiccas, otf^A< therefore to satia^ut; and very generously re- 
fused to accept of what the king had assigned to him. 

The Iwowledge of the human heart, and the art of gaining it, is 
of great importance to a prince. Now Alexander was s^asible 
that this art consists in making it th^ interest of every individual 
to promote lus grandeur ; and in governing his subjects in such a 
manner, that they should feel his power by no other marks than 
his bounty. It is then the interest of every person unites with 
that of the prince. They are one's own possessions, one's own 
happiness, which we love in his person ; and we are so many times 
attached to him (and by as close ties) as there are things we love 
and receive from him. AU the sequel of this history will show, 
that no person ever made a more happy use of this maxim than 
Alexander, who thoufi^ht himself raised to the throne, merely that 
he might do good; and indeed his liberality, wliich was truly royal, 
was neither satisfied nor exhausted by Uie noblest acts of benefi- 
cence. 

Alexander, after having completely settled affairs in Macedonia, 
and used all the precautions imaginable, to prevent any troable« 

• ^Mtrieal feprewDUtloiii wen to called. t Joseph. AnUq. lib. xL 
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firam ftriflingf in it diiriiiff hie abeence, wt. out for Ana in the begin- 
iiiD|r of the spring. His army consisted of little more than 30,000 
foot and 4 or 6,000 horse ; but then they were all brave men ; were 
well disciplined, and inured to fatigues; had made several cam- 
paigne under Philip; and were each of them, in case of necessity, 
capable of conimanding.* Most of the officers were near thiee- 
scoTe years of a^; and when they were cither assembled, or 
drawn up at the head of a camp, they had the air of a venerabld 
8enate.t Parmenio commanded the infantry. PhUotas, his son, 
had 1,800 horse under him;| and Callas, the son of Harpalus, the 
same nuniber'of Thessalian cavalry. The rest of the horse, who 
were composed of natives of the several states of Greece, and 
amounted to 600, had their "particular commander. The Thracians 
and PflFionians, who were always in front, were headed by Cassan- 
der. Alexander began his route along tlie lake of Cercina, towards 
Amphipolis ; crossed the river Strymon near its mouth ; afterwards 
tbe Hebrus, and arrived at Sestus after twenty days* march. He 
then commanded Parmenio to cross over from Sestos to Abydos, 
with all tkn horse, and part of the foot ; which he accordingly did 
by the assistance of 1 60 gaUeys and several flat>bottomed vessels. 
As for Alexander, he went from Eleontum to the port of the 
Achaians, himself steering his own galley ; and being got to the 
middle of the Hellespont, he sacrificed a bull to Neptune and the 
Nereides, and made libations in the sea from a golden cup. It is 
also related, that after having tiirown a javelin at the land, as if 
thereby to take possession or it, he landed the first in Asia! and 
leaping from the ship, completely armed, and in tlie highest trans- 
ports of joy, he erected altars on the shore to Jupiter, to Minerva, 
and to Hercules, for having favoured him with so prppitious a de- 
scent. He had done the same at his leaving Europe. He depend- 
ed so entirely on the happy success of his arms, and the rich spoils 
be should find in Asia, that he had made very little provision for so 
great an expedition ; persuaded that war, when carried on sucoess- 
folly, would supply all things necessary for war. He had but 
seventy talents} in money to pay his army, and only a month's 
provision. I before observed, that on leaving Macedon he had 
divided his patrimony among his generals and officers; and a cir- 
amstance of still greater importance is, that he had inspired his 
soldiers with so much courage and confidence, that they fancied 
tliey marched, not to precarious war, but certain victory. 

When he came vnthiu a short distance of the. city of Lampas- 
ca8,|| which he had determined to destroy in order to punish the re- 
bellion of its inhabitants, he saw Anaxhnenes, a native of that 
place, coming to him. This man, who was a famous historion, 

•• Ut non tam mtlitet, qu&m mastotrcMi mi!lti« electm patarM. /^^fj-J- jj' "^. 
t ruil principia castroram cemer*, aenatuiii te alicv^us prises reip. vWew «"««'»- 
fd. t Tl{»e were aU Macedonianfc ^ Seventy thouaaiid crowaa. HV* 
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had been very intiamte with Philip his fiithenr; and Akuader him 

self bad a great esteem for him, having been his pupiL The king, sua 
pecting the business he was come upon, to be beforehand with hiiOi 
swore, in express terms, that he would never grant his request. 
Tke favour t h4xee to desire of you, says Anaximenes, is, that you 
vfould destroy Lampasctu, • By this witty evasion, the historian 
saved his country. 

From thence Alexander arrived at lllion, where he paid great 
honours to the manes of Achilles, and caused ffames to be cele- 
brated* round his tomb. He admired and envied the double felicity 
of t)iat renowned Grecian, in having found, during his lifetime, a 
faithful friend in Patroclus; and^ after his death, a herald, worthy 
the greatness of his exploits, in Homei;. And, indeed, had it not 
been for the Uiad,* the name of Achilles would have peiished in 
the same grave with his body.' 

At last Alexander arrived on the banks of the Granicus, a xiver 
of Phry^a. The satrapcBy or deputy-lieutenants, waited liis com- 
ing on the other side of it, firmly resolved to dispute the passage 
with himi Their army consisted of 100,000 foot, and upwards 
of 10,000 horse.f Memnon, who was a Rhodian, and commanded 
under Darius all the coast of Asia, had advised tlie generals not to 
venture a battle ; but to lay waste the plains, and even the cities, 
thereby to starve Alexander's army, and oblige liim to return back 
into Europe. Memnon was the most able of all Dariua*d generals, 
and had been the principal agent in his victories. It is not easy to 
determine what we ous^ht to admire most in him ; 'whether his 
great wisdom in council, his courage and capacity in the field, or 
his zeal and attachment to his sovereign. The council he gave 
on this occasion was excellent, when we consider that his enemy was 
fiery and impetuous; had neither town, mag^azine, nor place of re- 
treat: that he was entering a country to wliich he was absolutely 
a stranger, inhabited by enemies; that delays alone would weaken 
and ruin him; and that his only hope and resource lay in gaining a 
battle immediately. But Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, opposed the 
opinion of Memnon, and protested he would never suffer the 
Grecians to make such havoc in the territories he governed. This 
bad advice prevailed over the judicious 'counsel of the foreigner 
^(Memnon,) whom the Persians, to their great prejudice, suspected 
of a design to protract the war, and by that means make himself 
necessary to Darius. 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the head of his 
heavy-armed infantry, drav/n up in two lines, with the cavalry in 
the wings: the baggage followed in the rear. Being arrived upon 

* OAm In Sigaoad Achillis tumulum constitlflset: O fortanate, inqnit, adoteaceiM. 
flui ton ▼irtatia Homerum pneconcm inveneris ! £t yeri. Nam, nisi Uias ilia eztl- 
tiaKt, idem tumolua. qui corpus ejus contexerat, etiam somen obruiaset Cie. mw 
^rek. n. «4. t According to Justin, tlieir army consisted of 600,000 foot, wbei^ 

Affian declww tliere were no more than 30,000. Both these accounts are iraprobablcL 
nA tiMce is doubOeH aome fniilt in the text, and therefore I follow Diodorua Sicultti 
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the banks <!^ the Graideiie, Pannenio advieed hun to eaeeinp there 
in battle array, in order that his foroee might have time to rest 
themselves, and not to pass the river till next morning^, because the 
enemy woiUd then be less able to prevent him. He added, that it 
woola be too dangerous to attempt crossing a river in sight of an 
enemy, especially as that before them was deep, and its banka very 
craggy : so that the Persian cavalry, who waited their coming in 
batUe array on the other side, might easily defeat them before they 
were drawn up : that besides the loss which would be sustained on 
this occasion, this enterprise, in case it should prove unsuqcessful, 
would be of dangerous consequence to their future affairs ; the 
fame and glonr of arms depending on the first actions. 

However, these reasons were not able to make the least im* 
pression on Alexander, Who declared, that it would be a shame, 
should he, after crossiuj? the Hellespont, suffer his progress to be 
retarded by a rivulet, for so he called the Granicus out of con- 
tempt : that they ought to take advantage of the terror, which the 
suddenness of his arrival, and the boldness of his attempt, had 
spread among the Persians ; and answer the high opinion the world 
conceived of his courage, and the valour of the Macedonians. The 
enemy's horse, which was very numerous, lined the whole shore, 
and formed an extended front, in order to oppose Alexander, 
wherever he should endeavour to pass ; and the foot, which con- 
sisted chiefly of Greeks in Darius's service, was posted behind, 
upon an easy ascent. 

The two armies continued a long time in sight of each other on 
the banks of the river, as if dreading the event. The Persians 
waited till the Macedonians should enter the river, in order to 
charge them to advantage upon their landing; and the latter 
seemed to be makm^ choice of a place proper for crossing, and ob- 
serving, the disposition of their enemies. Upon this, Alexander, 
having ordered his horse to be brought, commanded tbe noblemen 
of the court to follow liim, and behave gallantly. He himself com- 
manded the right wing, and Parmenio the left. The king- first 
caused a strong detachment to march into tbe river, himself follow- 
ing with the rest of the forces. He made Parmenio advance 
a&rwards with the lefl wing. He himself led on the right wing 
into the river, followed by the rest of the troops ; the trumpets 
sounding, and the whole army raising cries of joy. 

The Persians seeing this detachment advance forward, began to 
let fly their arrows, and march to a- place where the declivity was 
not so great, in order to keep the Macedonians from landing. And 
now the horse engaged with great fury ; one part endeavouring to 
land, and the other striving to prevent them. The Macedonians, 
whose cavalry was far inferior in number, besides the disadvantage 
of the ground, were wounded with the darts that were shot from 
the enunence ; not to mention that the flower of the Persian horse 
were drawn together m this place ; and that Memnon, in concert 
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first gave grround, after haying lost the first ranks, which made a 
vigorous defence. Alexander, who had followed them close, and 
remforced thsm with his best troops, puts himself at their head, 
animates them by his presence, pushes the Persians, and routs 
them ; upon whi^ the whole army follow after, cross the river, 
and attack the enemy on all sides. 

Alexander first charged the thickest part of the enemy's horse, 
in which the generals fi>ught. He himself was particularly con- 
spicuous by his siiield, and the plume of feathers that overshadowed 
his helmet, on the two sides of which there rose two wings, as it 
were, of a great length, and so vastly white, that they dazded the 
eyes of the beholder. The charge was veiy furious about his 
person ; and though only horse en^^aged, they fought like foot, maa 
to man, without giving way on either side : every one striving to 
repulse his adversary, and gain ground of him. Spithrobates, 
lieutenant-governor of Ionia, and son-in-law to Darius, dis* 
tinguished himself above the rest of the generals by his superior 
bravery. Being surrounded by forty Persian lords, ail of them his 
relations, of experienced valour, and who never moved from his 
side, he carried terror wherever he moved. Alexander, observing 
in how gallant a manner he signalized himself, clapped spurs to his 
horse, and advajiced towards him. Immediately they engaged, 
and each having thrown a javelin, wounded the other, though but 
slightly. Spithrobates falls furiously, sword in hand, upon Alex- 
ander, who, being prepared for him, thrusts his {»ike into his face, 
and lays ' him dead at his feet. At that very moment. Rosaces, 
brother to that nobleman, charging Lim on the side, gives him so 
furious a blow on the bead with his battle-axe, that he beat off bis 
plume, but went no deeper than the hair. As he was going to re- 
peal his blow on the head, which now appeared through lus frac- 
tured- helmet, CUtus cuts off Rosaces' hand with one stroke of his 
scimitar, and by that means saves his sovereign's life. The danger 
to which Alexander had been exposed, greatly animated the 
courage of his soldiers, who now performed wonders. The Per- 
sians in the centre of the cavalry, upon whom the light-armed 
troops, who had been posted in the intervals of the horse, poured 
a perpetual discharge of darts, being unable to sustain any longer 
the attack of the Macedonians, who struck them all in the face> 
beffan to give ground, and the two wings were immediately broke 
and put to fii^ht. Alexander did not pursue them long, but turned 
about immediately to charge the foot. 

These, says the historian, at first stood their ground, which was 
' owing to the surprise they were seized with, rather than bravery. 
But when they saw themselves attacked at th6 same time by the 
cavalry, and the 'Macedonian phalanx, which had crossed the river, 
and that the battalions were now engaged; those of the Persians 
did not make either a long or a vigorous resistance, and were sooa 



Mil tofiigiilfthe Greoan infantry in Darins's aerviee ezceytod* 
Tiiis body of foot, retirinj^ to a hill, deoianded a promise flom 
Alexander to let them march away unmolested ; but fbUowing the 
dictates of his wrath, rather than those of reason, he rushed into 
the midst of this body of foot, and presently lost his hprse (not 
Bucephalus,) who was killed with the thrust of a sword. The 
battle was so hot round him, that most of the Macedonians who 
lost their lives on this occasion, fell here ; for they fought against 
a body of men who were well disciplined, had been inured to war, 
and fought in despaur. They were aJl cut to pieces, 2000 excepted, 
who were taken prisoners. 

A great number of the chief Persian commanders lay dead on 
the spot. Arsites fled into Phrygia, where it is said he laid violent 
hands upon himself, through regret that he had been the cause 
that the battle was fought. It would have been more glorious for 
him had he died in the field. Twenty thousand foot, and 2^00 
horse, were killed in this engagement, on the side of the bar- 
barians ; and on that of the Macedonians, twenty-five of the roya) 
horse were killed at the first attack. Alexander ordered Lysippus 
to make their statues in brass, aU which were set up in a city of 
Macedon called Dium, from whence they were many years after 
carried to Rome by Q. Metellus. About tiireescore of the other 
horse were kiDed, and near thirty foot, who, the ne;ct day, were all 
laid, with their arms and equipage, in one grave; and thekinff 
granted an exemption to their fathers and cliildren from every kind 
of tribute and service. 

He also took the utmost care of the wounded, visited them, and 
saw their wounds dressed. He inquired very particularly into 
their adventures, and permitted every one of them to relate his 
actions in the battle, and boast his bravery. A prince gains many 
advantages by such a familiarity and condescension. He also 
granted the ntes of sepulture to the grandees of Persia, and did 
not even refuse it to such Greeks as died in the Persian service ; 
but all those whom he took prisoners he laid in chains, and sent 
them to work as slaves in Macedonia, for having fought under the 
barbarian standards against their country, contrary to tlie express 
prohibition mad6 by Greece upon that head. 

Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to share the honour of 
his victory with the Greeks ; and sent particularly to the Athenians 
300 shfelds, being part of the plunder taken from the enemy, and 
caused the glorious inscription following to be inscribed on the 
rest of the spoils; Alexander ^ Km of Philip^ with the Greeks {the^ 
Lacedctmomans excepted^) gained these spoils jfrom ths harbariariM 
%oho inhabit Asia, A conduct of this kind evinces a very uncom- 
mon and amiable greatness of soul in -a conqueror, who gene- 
rally cannot, without great reluctance, admit others to share in 
his glorjr. The greatest part of the gold and 'silver plate, the 
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INirple eafpotSy and other artkles of Perabn luxury, he eeot to fak 
mother. 

SECT. IV. 

Alemtder eomiiien the emteit part of Aiia Minor. Be Is eetxed with a daqgeioiH 
diaeaae, oocaatoned by bathing in the river Cvdnufl. Philip tlie pliysician cures him 
in a few days. Alexander passes the deflles of Cilicla. Darius advances at the same 
time. Tlie bold and free answer of Caridemus to that prhaee, which coat hun hia life. 
Daaeriptloa of Dariua's march. 

A. M. SffTO. The success of the hattle of the Granicus'*' had all 
Ant. i. c. 334. the happy consequences that could naturally be ex- 
pected from it. Sardis, which was in a manner the bulwark of 
the barbarian empire on the side next the sea, surrendered to 
Alexander, who gave the citizens their liberty, and permitted them 
to Uve after their own laws. Four days after he arrived at Ephe- 
BUS, carrying with him those Who had been banished from thence 
for bein^ his ^idherents, and restored its popular form of govern- 
ment, lie assigned to the temple of Diana the tributes which were 
paid to the kings of Persia. He offered a great number of sa- 
crifices to that goddess; solemnized her mysteries with the ut- 
most pomp, and conducted the ceremony with his whole army- 
drawn up iu battle array. The Ephesians had begun to rebuild 
the temple of Diana, which had been burned the very night of 
Alexander's birth, as was before observed, and the work was now 
very far advanced. , Dinocrates, a tkmous architect, who superin 
tended the building of the temple, was afterwards employed by 
this king to build Alexandria in Egypt. Alexander offered to pay 
the Ephesians all tLe expenses they had already been at, and to 
furnish the remainder, provided they would inscribe the temple 
with his name alone ; for he was fond, or rather insatiable, of every 
kind of glory. The inhabitants of Ephesus, not being willing to 
consont to it, and nevertheless afraid to refuse him that honour 
openly, had recourse to an artful flattery to enable them to evade 
this request. They told him that it was inconsistent for one god 
to erect monuments to another. Before he left Ephesus, the 
deputies of the cities of Tralles and Magnesia waited upon him 
with the keys of tliose places. 

He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, flattered with 
the hopes of a sudden and powerful support, shut their gates against 
him : and, indeed, the Persian fleet, which was very considerable, 
made a show as if it would succour that city ; but after having 
made several fruitless attempts to engage that of the enemy, it 
was forced to sail away. Memnon had shut himself up in this 
fortress, with a great number of his soldier^ who had escaped from 

* DIod. L zvU. p. 503-^11. Arrian, 1. 1. p. 36-^ fc I. U. p. GO-60. Plut. InAlex. 
p. 073, 874. a. Curt 1. UL c 1-3. Justin. 1. iL c. 7, & Strab. L x}v. p. 640. fclln 



tiie kattie, «&d was dttenmied to make a good deftooo. Aln* 
aoder, who woald not low a moment's tune, attiMiked it, and nlaot- 
tag acalinf^iadden on all rides, the scalado was carried on with no 
len intr^idity, thougli Alexander sadt fresh troops to relieve one 
another without the least inteimisri<Mi ; and this ksted sereial dim 
At last, finding his soldiers were every where reimlsed, and that 
the city was provided with every requirite for a long riege, he 
planted all his machines against it, made a great number of 
breaches, and whenever these were attacked, a new scalado was 
attempted. The besie^d, after sustainin|f all these eflbits with 
prodigious bravery, capitulated, for fear of being taken by storm. 
Alexander treated all the Milesians with the utmost humanity, and 
sold all the foreigners who were found in it. The historians do 
not make any meution of Memnon, but we may reasonably suppose 
that be marched out with the garrison. 

Alexander seeing that the enemy's fleet had sailed away, resolved 
to destroy his own, the expense of it being too great, not to men* 
tion that he wanted mone^r for things of greater importance. Some 
historians are even of opinion, that as he was upon the point of 
coming to a battle with Darius, which was to determine the fate of 
the two empires, he was resolved to deprive his soldiers of all hopes 
of retreat, and to leave them no other resource than that of vic- 
tory. He therefore retained such vessels onl^ of his fleet, as were 
absolutely necessary for transporting the military engines, and a 
small number of other galleys. 

After possessing himself of Miletus, he marched into Caria, in 
order to lay riege to Halicamassus. The city was of most difficult 
access from its happy situation, and had been strongly fortified. 
Besides, Memnon, the ablest as well as the most valiant of all 
Barius's commanders, had thrown himself into it with a body of 
choice^soldiers, with design to signalize his courage and fidelity to 
his sovereign. He accordingly made a very noble defence, in 
which he was seconded by llphialtes, another general of great 
merit. Whatever could be expected from the most intrepid 
bravery, and the most consummate knowledge in the science of 
war, was conspiicuous on both sides on this occasion. After the 
besiegers had, with incredible labour, filled up part of the ditches, 
and brought their engines near the walls, they had the grief to see 
their woAs demolished in an instant, and their engines set on fire, 
by the frequent vigorous sallies of the besieged. After beating 
down part of the wall with their battering-rams, they were asto- 
nished to see a new one behind it ; which was so suddenly built up, 
that k seeoied to rise out of the ground. The attack of these 
walls, which were built in a semicircular form, destroyed a pro- 
digious number of men, because the besieged, from the top of the 
towers that were raised on the several sides, took the enemy in 
flank. It was evidently seen at this siege, that the stronjfest fbrtifi- 
cations of a city are the valour and courage of its defenders. The 
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nsg® WW lon^, and attended with mch sarprkta^ diificallfes ti 
would liave dieconnml any warrior but an Alexander: yet the 
view of danger aervedcHilv to animate his troope, and their patience 
was at last sucoesaful. MenuKm, finding it impoesiHle for him to 
hold out any longer, was forced to abandon the city. As the sea 
was «pen to him, after haying put a Btr<me garrison into the citadel, 
which was well stored with prorisiensyhe took with him the sor- 
vivin? iniiabitants, with all their riches, and conveyed them into 
the iuand of Cos, which was not far from Haiicamassus. Alex- 
ander did not think proper to besieget the citadel, it being of little 
importance after the city was destroyed, which he demolished to 
the very foundations. ' He thought it sufficient to encompass it 
with strong walls, and left some good troops in the country. 

Atter the death of Artemisia, queen of Caria, Idneus her 
brother reigned in her stead. The sceptre, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, devolved upon Ada, sister and wire of Idrieus; 
but she was dethroned by Pexodorus, whose successor, by Darius's 
conunand, was Orontobates, his son-in-law. Ada, however, was 
still possessed of a fortress called Alindse, the keys dT which she 
Imd carried to Alexander, the instant she heard of his arrival in 
Caiia, and had adopted him for her son. The kii^ was so far 
from contemning this honour, that he left her the quiet poeseesion 
of her own city ; and after having taken Haiicamassus, as he by 
that means was master of the whole country, he restored the govern- 
ment to Ada. 

l%is lady,* as a testimony of the deep sense she had of the fa- 
vours received from Alexander, sent him every day meats dressed 
m the roost exquisite manner; delicious pastry of all sorts; and the 
most excellent cooks of every kind. Alexander answered the 
queen on this occasion, T?iat all ihut trcun vxu of no service to him, 
for thai he was possessed of much better cooks, whom Leomdat\ his 
governor had given him; one of whom prepared him a good dumery 
and thai was, walking a great deal in the morning very early; and 
the other prepared him an excellent supper, and that was, dining very 
moderately. 

Several kings of Asia Minor submitted voluntarily to Alex- 
ander. MithridateS, king of Pontus, was one of these, who after- 
wards adhered to this prince, and followed him in his expeditions. 
He was son to Ariobarzanes, governor of Phrygia, and king" of 
Pontus, of whom mention has been made elsewhere. He Is com- 
puted to be the sixth king from Artabazus,| who is considered as 
the founder of that kingdom, of which he was put in possessioD by 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, his father. The famous Mithridates, who 
so long employed the Roman armies, was one of his successors. 

• Plut. In. Alex. p. 6T7. t BiX«r/or«c ya^ o-^Mrwvt t^w v^ reS iratdkytfyM 
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Alexander, before he wient into Mdnter-qaattera, permitted all 
uch of his ^diers as had married that year to return into Mac** 
donia, there to spend theijr winter with their wives, upon condition 
that they would return in the spring. He appointed three officeri 
to lead them thitJier and to bring them back, This agrees ezactlf 
with the law of Moses ;* and, as- we do not find that Uus law or 
custom was used by any other nation, it is very probable that Aria* 
totle had learned it from some Jew, with whom he became ac« 
quainted in Asia ; and that approving it as a very wise and just 
custom, he therefore had reconmiended it to his pupil, who remem« 
bered it on this occasion. 

A. M. 3671. The next year Alexander began the camraiffn 

Ant. j.-c. 333. y^Ty early. He had debated, whether he should 
march directly against Darius, or should first subdue the rest of the 
maritime provinces. The latter plan appeared the safest, since ha 
thereby would not be molested by such /lations as he should leave 
behind him. His progress was a little interrupted at firsUf Near 
Phaselis, a city situated between Lydia and ramphyUa, is a defila 
along the sea-shore, which is always dry at low water, so that 
travellers may pass it at that time ; but when the sea rises, it is all 
under water. As it was now winter, Alexander, whom nothing 
could daunt, was desirous of passing it before the waters fell. His 
forces were, therefore, obliged to march a whole day in the water* 
which came up to their waist. Some historians, purely to emi- 
bellish this incident, relate that the sea, by the Divme command* 
had submitted spontaneously to Alexander, and had opened a way 
to him, contrary to the usual course of nature; among theee writen 
is Qiiintus Curtius. It is surprising that Josephus, the historian, 
to weaken the authority of tlie miracle of the Jews passing through 
the Red Sea on dry land, sliould have cited this clrcumstence by 
way of example, the falsity of which Alexander himself had re- 
futed. For Plutarch relates, that he merely wrote in one of his 
Setters, Thai token he left theciiyrf Pha*elis^ he marched on foot 
through the poM of the-mouniam called Climax: and it is very well 
known tliat this prince, who was vastly jfond of the marvellous* 
never let slip any opportunity of persuading the people, that the 
gods protected him in a very singular manner. 

While he was in the neighbourhood of Phaselis, he discovered a 
conspiracy which was carrying on by Alexander, son of Eropus* 
whom he had a Uttle before appointed general of the Thessalian 
cavalry, in the room of Galas, whom he had made governor of a 
province. Darius, upon the receipt of a letter which this traitor 
bad sent him, promised him a reward of 1000 talentsj of ffold, with 
the kingdom of Macedonia, in case he could murder Alexander; 
thinking that he could not pay too dear for a crime which would 
rid him of so formidable an enemy* The messenger who carried 

•DMLnlfS. tBinbkilv. 4^008. t About 1,900/1001. Mollaf. 
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the kinff'8 uurwer being aeized, made a full contaoon, by wlddb 
means Sie traitor was brought to condigii punishment. 

Alexander, after having settled aJTairs in Cilicia and PamphyHay 
marched his army to Ceuenie, a city of Phrygia, watered by the 
river Marsyas, which the fictions of poets have made so famous. 
He summoned the garrison of the citadel, whither the inhabitants 
were^ retired, to surrender ; but these, beheving it impregnable, 
answered haughtily, that they would first die. llowever, findin|^ 
^ attack carried on with great vigour, they desired a truce of 
sixty days, at the expiration of which they promised to open their 
gates, in case they were not succoured; and accordinfflyy no aid 
arriving, they surrendered themselves upon the day fixed. 

fVom thence the king marched into Phrygia, the capital of which 
was called Gordium, the ancient and famous residence of king 
indas, situated on the river Sangarius. Having takeii the city, 
he was desirous of seeing the famous chariot to which the Gordian 
knot was tied. This knot, which fastened the yoke to the beam, 
was tied with so much art, and the strings were twisted in so intri* 
cate a manner, that it was impossible to discover where it began 
or ended. According to an ancient tradition of the cotmtiy, an 
oracle had foretold, that the man who could untie it, shovdd poseess 
the empire of Asia. As Alexander was finnly persuaded that this 
promise related to himself, after many fruitless trials, he cried. It i» 
no maUer which way U be untied^* and thereupon cut it with the 
sword, and by Uiat means, says the historian, either eluded or ful» 
filled the oracle. 

In Ihe mean time Darius was setting every engine at work, m 
orUer to make a vigorous defence. Memnon the Rhodiv^ advised 
hiiij to carry the war into Macedonia, which counsel seemed the 
most proper to extricate him from the present danger; for the 
Lacedemonians, and several other Greek nations, who had no af- 
fection for the Macedonians, would have been leady to join him; 
by wliich means Alexander must have been forced to leave Asia, 
and return suddenly over the sea, to defend his own country. 
Darius approved this counsel, and having determined to follow it, 
committed the execution of it to the original proposer. Accord- 
ingly Memnon was declared admiral of the fleet, and captain-gene- 
ra* of all the forces designed for that expedition.. 

Darius could not possibly have made a better choice. Memnoo 
was the ablest general in his service, had fought a great many 
years under the Persian standards with the utmost fidelity. Had 
his advice been taken, the battle of Granicus had not been fought. 
He did nobabandon his master's mterests afler that misfortune, but 
had assembled the scattered remains of the army, and unmediately 
withdrew first to Miletus, from thence to Hahcamasbus, and lastly 
iMo the island of Cos, where he wa» when be reobived his new 

▼ddMh,v<ltefltflt. QKte.QirC 
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conumsBioii. ThU place waa the lendezvooa for the fleet; aai 
MemnoB ^mufi now meditatiivr wholly upon th« manner how to put 
his design inl9 execution. He made hunaelf master of the island 
of Chios, and all Lesboe, the city of Mitylene excepted. From 
thence he was preparing to pass over into Eubcea, and to make 
Greece and Macedonia the seat of the war, but died before Mi^« 
lene, which city he had been forced to besiege. His death was tM 
OTeatest misfortune that could possibly have happened to Persuu 
We see on this occasion the inestimable worth or a man of mer^ 
whose death is sometimes the ruin of a state. The loss of Mem* 
non frustrated the execution of the plan he had formed ; for Dariui 
not having one general in his army who was able to supply Mem* 
non's place, abandoned entirely the only enterprise which could 
have saved his empire. His sole resource, therefore, now lay in 
the armies of the £ast. Darius, dissatisfied with all his generals^ 
resolved to command in person, and appointed Babylon for the ren- 
dezvous of his army; where, upon being mustered, they were 
found to be about 4, 5, or 600,000 men, for historians di£fer veiy 
much with respect to the number. 

Alexander having left Gordium, marched into Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia, which lie subdued. It was there he heard of Men^ 
non's death, the news whereof confirmed him in the resolution he 
had taken of marching immeiliately into the provinces of Upp|er 
Asia. Accordingly he advanced by hasty marches into Cilicia, 
and arrived in we country called Cyrus's camp.**^ From thenoe 
there is no more than fifty stadia (two leagues and a half) to the 
pass of Cilicia, which is a very narrow defile, through which per* 
sons are obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarsus. The officer 
who guarded it in Dariiis's name, had. left but few soldiers in it, 
and those fied the instant they heard of the enemy's anivaL Upon 
this, Alexander entered the pass, and, after viewing vi^ry atten- 
tively the 8ituati(»i of the place, he admired his own good fortune; 
and confessed that he miffht have been very easily stopped and de- 
feated there, merely by the throwing of stones : mr, not to mention 
that this pass was so narrow, that.four men completely armed could 
scarcely walk abreast in it; the top of the mountain hung over the 
road, which was not only narrow, but broken up in several placet, 
by the fail of torrents from the mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of Tarsus, where 
it arrived the very instant the Persians were setting fire to that 
place, to prevent his deriving any benefit from the plunder of so 
opulent a city. But Parmenio, whom the king had sent thithar 
with a detachment of horse, arrived very seasonably to stop the 
progress of the fire, and marcl<ed into the city, which he saved; 
the Barbarians luiving fled the moment the|^ heard of his arrivaL 
Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not so lemarkabla 

* QuintiM Curtiiu tappoies it to be m called from Cyrus the jGreat, and Anian fton 
Younger Cjr*^ wtatch opioloo appean tlia moat piotalijflb 
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Ibr the InMdth of iU channel, as for the heauty of its waten, 
irfaieh aie dear and limpid; but at the same time excessiveiy cold, 
because of the tufted trees with which its banks are ovenhadow- 
ed. It was now about the end of summer, which is excessively 
mltry in Cihcia, and in the hottest part of the day, when the king, 
who was quite covered with sweat and dust, arriving on its banks, 
had a mind to bathe m that river, invited by the beauty and clear- 
ness of the stream. However, the instant he plunged into it, he 
was seized with so violent a shivering, that all the standers-by 
fancied he was dymg. Upon this, he was carried to his tent, after 
f ftinting away. The news of this sad disaster threw the whole 
Mrmy into the utmost consternation. They all burst into tears, and 
bieathed their plaints in the following words : The greaiett prince 
thai mfer lived is torn from utinfhe midst of his prosperity ami con" 
ouests; not in a haUle^ or at the storming of a city, but dies by ku 
oatMngin a rwer. Darius^ %oho is coming up with us, wilt conquer 
before he has seen his enemy. We shallbe forced to retire, like so 
tnanu fugitives, through those very coimtries which we entered with 
triumph; and (u the places through which we must pass are either 
desert or depopulated, hunger alone, should we meet no other-enemy^ 
will itself destroy us. But who shall guide us m our fiight, or dare 
to M# himself tip in Alexander's stead? And should we be so happy 
as to arrive at the Hellespont, how shall we fumijh ourselves with 
vessels to cross it? Afler this, directing their whole thoughts to 
the prince, and forgetting tliemselves, they cried aloud: Alas! 
how sad is U that he who was our king, and the companion of our 
toils; a king in the fower of his youth, and in the course of his great' 
est prosperity, should be tdken o^, and, in a manner, torn from our 



At last the king recovered his senses by degrees, and began to 
know the persons who stood round him; though the onl^ symptom 
he gave of his recovery was, his being sensiille of his illness. But 
he was more indisposed in mind than in body, for news was brought 
that Darius might soon arrive. Alexander bewailed perpetually 
his hard &te, in being thus exposed naked and defenceless to his 
enepiv, and robbed of so noble a victory, since he was now re- 
duced to the melancholy condition of dying obscurely in his tent, 
and far from having attained the glory he had promised himself; 
Having ordered his confidential friends and physicians to come into 
his tent, " You see," said he, *« my friends, the sad extremity to 
which fortune reduces me. Methmks, I already hear the sound of 
the eaaemy'B arms, and see Darius advancing. He undoubtedly 
held intelligence with my evil genius,* when he wroto letters to 
his Ueutenants in so lofty and contemptuous a strain ; however, he 

♦ DariiiB, who Imagined himself «rp of overcomhig Alexander, had written to hte 
ueutenants, that tboy should chastise this ymmg madman ; and atlcr clothing him ia 
miple oiit of deruion, should send liim bound mind ami (but to the court. "Vrfn rtftm 
m UttUmt. Curt, 
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shall not obttun lus desire, provided my phjnciaiM will attempt to 
cure me in the manner I desire. The pre«»nt condition of VKf 
affairs will not admit either of slow remedies or fearfvd physicians. 
A speedy death is more eligible to me than a slow core. In case 
the physicians think it is iu their power to do me any eood, they 
are to know, that I do not so much wish to live as to fight." ' 

This sudden impatience of the king spread a universal alarm* 
The physicians, who were sensible tJiey should be answerable for 
the event, did not dare to hazard violent and extraordinary rcme* 
dies; especially as Darius had published, that he would rewara 
with IMO talents* the man who should kill Alexander. However, 
Philip, an Acamanian, one of his physicians, who had always 8ll> 
tended upon him from his youth, loved him with the utmost tender* 
ness, not only as his sovereign, but his child ; raisins himself (nerely 
out of affection to Alexander) above all prudentid consideratione, 
offered to give him a dose, which, though not very violent, would 
nevertheless be speedy in its effects ; and desired three days to pre- 
pare it. At this proposal every one trembled, but he alone wnom 
It most concerned ; Alexander bein? alHicted upon no other ac- 
count, than because it would keep hun three days from appearing 
at the head of his army. 

While these things were domg, Alexander received a letter from 
Parmenio, who was lefl behind in Cappadocia, in whom Alexander 
put greater confidence than in any other of his courtiers; the pur- 
port of which was, to bid him beware of Philip, for that Darius 
had bribed him, by the promise of 1000 talents and his sister in 
marriage. This letter gave him great uneasiness,f for he was now 
at full leisure to weigh all the reasons he might have to hope or to 
!fear. But the confidence in a physician, whose sincere attachment 
and fidelity he had proved from his infancy, soon prevailed, and re- 
moved all his doubts. He folded up the letter, and put it under hie 
bolster, without acquainting any one with the contents of it. 

The day being come, Philip enters the tent with his medicine, 
when Alexander, taking the letter from under the bolster, pves it 
Philip to read. At the same time he takes the cup, and fixmg- his 
eyes on the physician, swallows the draught without the feast 
hesitation, or without discovering the sliffhtest suspicion or uneasi- 
ness. Philip, as he perused the letter, had showed greater signs 
of indignation than of fear or surprise; and throwing himself upon 
the king's bed — ^* Royal Sir," says he, with a resolute tone of 
voice, " your recovery will soon clear me of the ffuilt of parricide 
with which I am charged. The only favour I beg is, that you 
would be easy in your own mind; arid sufier the draught to operate, 
and not regard the intelligence you have received from servants, 
who indeed have shown their zeal for your welfare ; a zeal, htfiw-' 

* About 145,00(». sterling. t Ingentem anlmo aoUcUodlnem litem IncaMeniit; 
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aver, very indiacreet and uoseasonable." These words did n«t 
only revive the kii^, but filled him with hope and joy; bo^ taking 
Phuip by the hand, '^ Be vou yourself easy," says he to him, «< fori 
beMeve you are disquieted upon a double account ; first, for my re- 
covery, and secondly, for your own. justification." t 

In the mean time, the physic worked so violently, that the ae- 
cidents which attended it strengthened Parmenio's accusation; for 
Ihe king lost his speech, and was seized with such strong fainting 
fits, that he had hardly any pulse lefl, or tbe least symptoms of life. 
PhUip employed all the powers of physic to recover him, and in 
every lucid interval diverted him with agreeably subjects; convers- 
ing with him at one time about his motlier and sisters, and another, 
aboiit the mighty victory which was advancing, with hasty steps, 
to crown his past triumphs. At last the physician's art having 
gained the ascendant, and diffused through every vein a salutary 
and vivific virtue; his mind first began to resume its former vigour, 
and afterwards his body, much sooner than had been expected. 
Three days after, he showed himself to the army, who were never 
satisfied with gazing upon him, and could scarce believe their eyes; 
do much had Sie greatness of the danger terrified and dejected 
them. No caresses were enough for the physician; every one cn^ 
bracing him with the utmost tenderness, and returning him thanks 
as to a god, who had saved the life of their sovereign. 

-Besiik^ Uie respect which these people* had naturally for their 
kings, words' can never express how greatly they admired this 
monarch more than any other, and the strong affection they bore 
him. * 

They were persuaded, that he did not undertake any thii^ 
without the immediate' assistance of the gods ; and as success bT- 
ways attended his designs, even his rashness conduced to his glory, 
and seemed to have something divine in it. His youth, which one 
would have concluded incapable of such mighty enterprises, and 
which, however, overcame all difficulties, gave a fresh merit and a 
brighter lustre to his actions.''' Besides, certain advantages that 
ganersQly are little regarded, which yet engage in a wonderful 
manner the hearts of the soldiery, greatly augmented the ifterit of 
Alexander ; such as his taking delight in bodUy exercises ; his dis- 
covering a skill and excellency in tnem ; his going clothed like the 
common soldiers, and knowing how to familiarize liimself with in- 
feriors, without lessoning his dignity ; his sharing in toils and 
dangers with the most laborious and intrepid ; qualities which, 
whether Alexander owed them to nature, or had acquired tliem by 
reflection, made him equally beloved and respected by his soldiens 

During this interval, Darius was on his march, full of a vain 
confidence in the immense number of his troops, and forming a 
judgment of the two armies merely from their disparity in that 

*(^m leriora baberi aolent, pleramque In re mUltart fratiora ntlgo ront Q. ChirCi 
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point. The platna of Assyria, in which he was encamped, nve 
^liiin an opportunity of extending bis bone ae he pleaaed, ajM cf 
availing himself of the advantage which number gave him. Bul» 
led astra/ by his arrogance, he entangles himself in narrow passes, 
where \u3 cavalry, and the multitude of his troops,* so far from 
doing hii^ any service, would only encumber one another; and ad* 
vances tuv^ards the enemy, for whom he should have waited, and 
runs yisibl) t6 his own destruction. Nevertheless, the grandeea 
of his coun, whose custom it was to flatter and applaud his every 
action, congratulated him beforehand on the victory he would soon 
obtain, as if' it had been certain and mevitable. Tliere was at 
that time, in the army of Darius, one Caridemus, an Athenian, a 
man of great experience in war, who personally hated Alexander, 
ibr having caused him tq be banished irom Athens. Darius, turn- 
ing to this Athenian, asked him, whether he believed him powerful 
enough to defeat his enemy. Caridemus, who had been brought 
up in the bosom of liberty, forgetting that he was in a country of 
slavery, where to oppose the inclination of a prince is of the most 
dangerous consequeoce, replied as follows : ^'Possibly, Sir, you may 
not be pleased with my telling you the truth ; but, in case I do not 
do it now, it will be too late hereafler. This splendid parade of 
v/ar, tills prodigious number of meA which has drained all the East, 
might indeed be formidable to your neighbours. Gold and purple 
glittor in every part of your army, which is so prodigiously splen- 
did, that those who have not seen it, could never form an idea of 
its magniflcence. But the soldiers who compose the Macedonian 
army, terrible to behold, and bristling in every part with arms, do 
not amuse themselves with such idle show. Their only care is to 
draw Up in a regular manner their battalions, and to cover them- 
selves close wiUi their bucklers and pikes. Their plialanx is a 
body of infantry, which engages without flinching ; and keeps so 
close in their ranks, that the soldiers and their arms form a kii;d of 
impenetrable work. In a word, every single man among them, tlie 
officers as well as soldiers, are so well trained, so attentive lathe 
conmiand of their leaders, that, whether they are to assemble un- 
der their standards, to turn to the right or lefl, to double their 
ranks, and face about to the enemy on all sides, at the least sigiial 
they make every motion and evolution of the art of war. Ilut 
that you may be persuaded, these 'Macedonians are not invitee, 
hither from the hopes of gaining gold and silver ;* know, that tlua 
excellent discipline has subsisted hitherto by the sole aids and pre- 
cepts of poverty. Are they hungry ? they satisfy their appetite 
with any kind of food. Are they weary ? they repose themselves 
on the bare ground, and in the day-time are always upon their feet. 
Do you fiincy that the Thessalian cavalry, and that of Acarnania 
and iEtolia, who are all armed cap-a-pie, are to be repulsed by 

*£tne auri ai^entique studio teneri putce, adhuc ilia (lidciplTna paupcrtate niaglsUi 
itetit. Q. Curt. 
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Blonefs hurle4 horn dings, and with sticks burnt at the end? Troops 
fike themselves will be necessaiy to check their career ; and suc- 
cours must be procured from their country to oppose them. Send 
therefore thither all the useless gold and silver which I see here, 
and purchase v^ith it formidable soldiers.'* Darius-^ was naturally 
of a mild, tractable disposition ; .but good fortune will corrupt the 
most happy temper. Few monarchs are resolute and courageous 
enough to witlistand their own power, to repulse the flattery of the 
many people who are perpetually inflaming their passions, and to 
esteem a man who loves them so well, as to contradict and displease 
them, by telling them the genuine truth. Darius, not having 
strength of mind sufficient for this, gives orders for dragging to 
execution a man who had fled to him for protection, was at that 
time his guest, and gave him at that time the best counsel that 
could have been proposed to him. However, as this cruel treat- 
ment could not silence Caridemus, he cried aloud, with his usual 
freedom : "My avenger is at hand, in the person of that very man 
in opposition to whom I gave you counsel, and he will soon punish 
you for despising it. As for you, Dariu8,f in whom sovereign pow- 
er has wrought so sudden a chaiige, you will teach posterity, that 
when once men abandon themselves to the delusion of fortune, she 
erases from their minds all the seeds of goodness implanted in them 
by nature." Darius soon repented his having put to death so valu- 
able a person ; and experienced, but too late, the truth of all he 
had told him. 

The king advanced with his troops towards the Euphrates. It 
was a custom long used by the Persians, never to set out upon a 
march till ailcr sunrise, at which time the trumpet was sounded for 
that purpose from the king's tent. Over this tent was exhibited to, 
the view of the whole army, the image of the sun set in crystal. 
The order they observed in their march was this. 

First, were carried silver altars, on which lay tbe fire, called by 
them sacred and eternal ; and these were followed by the Magi, 
singing hymns after the manner of their country. They were ac- 
companied by 365 youths (agreeable to the number of days in a 
year) clothed in purple robes. Afterwards came a car consecrated 
to Jupiter,! drawn by white horses, and followed by a courser of 
a prodigious size, to wliich they gave the name of the sun's horse ; 
and tbe equerries were dressed in white, each having a golden rod 
in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in gold and silver, followed 
after. Then marched a body of horse, composed of twelve na- 
tions, whose manners and customs were various, and all armed in 

* Erat Dario mite ac tractabiie ingenium, nisi etiam suam naturam plerumqiie for* 
tona corruniperet. Q. Curl. I suspect the panicle «4aw. ' fTu quidem, licenti^ 
regni subitd nmtatus, ducunieiitum erid poeteriSf homines, cdm se penriisere furtunie, 
etUtm natnram dediscere. Q. Curt. t Jupiter waa a god unknown to tiie Per? 

■fens, Quintus Curtitis, ilierufore in all probability, calJs tiie first and grealest of Uiel* 
fo«is by that name. 
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K difierent manner. Next advanced thoie whom i]ie Penians 
called The Immortals, ainoiiiitii\g to 10,000, who surpaased the rest 
of the Barbarians in the sumptuouancss of their appareL Tliev 
all wore golden collars, were clothed in robes of gold tissue, wito 
surtouts (having sleeves to them) adorned with precioua stones. 

Thirty paces from them, followed those called the king's cousins 
or relations,* to the number of 15,000, iu habits ver]) much lesem* 
bling those of women, and more remarkable for the vain pomp of 
their dress than the glitter of their arms- 

Those called the Dorjrphorif came after ; they carried the king's 
cloak, and walked before his chariot, in which he appeared seated 
as on a high throne. This chariot was enriched on both sides 
with images of the gods in gold and silver; and from the middle of 
the yoke, which was covered with jewels, rode two statues a. cubit 
in height, the one representing War, tlie other Peace, having a 
^Iden eagle between them, with wings extended, as ready to take 
Its flight. 

But nothing could equal the maeniiicence of the king. He was 
clothed in a vest of purple, stripeo with silver, and over it a long 
robe glittering all over with gold and precious stones, on which 
were represented two falcons rushing from the clouds, and peck- 
iiig at one another. Around his waist he wore a golden girdle,} 
afbsr the manner of women, whence his scimitar hung, tM scab* 
bard of which flamed all over with eeua. On his head he wore a 
tiara or mitre, round which was a fiUet of blue mixed with white. 

On each side of him walked 200 of his nearest relations, fol- 
lowed by 10,000 pikemen, whose pikes were adorned with silver 
and tipped with gold; and, lastly, 30,000 infantoy, who ccftnposed 
the rear-guard. These were followed by the king's horses (400 
ta number,) ail which were led. 

About 100, or 120 paces from thence, came Sysigambis, Darius's. 
mother, seated on a chariot, and his consort on another, with the 
several female attendants of both queens riding oA horseback. 
Afterwards came fifteen large chariots, in wJiicb were the king's 
children, and those who had the care of their education, with a 
oand of eunuchs, who are to this da^ in great esteem with those 
nations. Then marched the concubmes, to the number of 360, in 
the equipage of queoi^ followed by 600 mules and 300 camels, 
which earned the kin^ . treasure, and were guarded by a great 
body of archers. 

After these came the ^ ves of the crown officers, and of the 
greatest lords of the cou t. then the sutlers, and servants of the 
uoiy, seated also in chari.'tF 

In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, with their com* 
nanders, ivho closed the whole march. 



* This WW a UOe of dignity. PoariMy a great number of the sfaig*! fdatkMi 

ii ttui iNSdy. t TlMse were guaide who carried a lia^r-pilio. % Cldarii. 
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Would not the reader believe, that he had been reading^ the de- 
scription of a tournament, not the march of an army? Could he 
imagine that princes of the least reason would have been so stupid, 
as to incorporate with their forces so cumbersome a train of wo- 
men, princesses, concubines, eunuchs, and domestics of both sexes? 
But the custom of the country was reason sufficient. Darius, 
At the head of 600,000 men, and surrounded with this mighty pomp, 
prepared for himself alone, fancied he was great, and formed still 
hLr}ier notions of himself. Yet should we reduce hhn to his just 

S-oportiofl and his personal worth, how httle would be appear ! 
ut he is not the only one in this way of thinking, and of whom 
we may form the same judgment. But it is time for us to bring 
the two monarchs to blows. 

SECT. V. 

Alezander tfains a famous victory over Dtirius, near Uie city of Ima. The oonse 

qucDces of that victory. 

A. M. 3071. For the clearer understanding of Alexander's 

Ani. J. c. 333. march and that of Darius, and the better fixing 
the situation of the spot where the second battle was fought, .we 
must distinguish tlyee defiles or passes. The first of these is im 
me^ately at the descent from motmt Taurus,* in the way to the 
city of Tarsus, tlu-ough which, as has been already seen, Alexan- 
der marched from Cappadocia into Cilicia. The second is the pass 
of Cilicia or Syria, leading from C^icia into Syria: and the third 
is the pass of Amanus, so called from that mountain. This pass, 
which leads into Cilicia from Assyria, is much higher than the pass 
of Syria, northward. 

Alexander Mtd detached Parmenio with part of the army to 
seize the pass of Syria, in order to secure a free passage for hia 
army. As for himself, after marching from Tarsus, he arrived the 
next day at Anchiala, a city which Sardanapalus is said to have 
built. His tomb was still to be seen in that city with this inscrip- 
tion, Sflrdanapaltu built Anchiala and Tarsus in one day : Go, pas- 
senger, EAT, DRINK, AND REJOICE, FOR THE REST IS NOTHIJNG, 

From hence he came to Soli, where he offered sacrifices to iEscu- 
lapius, in gratitude for the recovery of his health. Alexandei 
himself headed the ceremony with lighted tapers, followed by the 
whole army, and he there solemnized games ; after which he re- 
turned to Tarsus. Having commanded Philotas to march the ca- 
- valry through the Aleian plains, towards the river Pyramus, ho 
himself went with the infantry and his life-guards to Magarsus; 
j«dience he arrived at Mallos, and afterwards at Castabala. Ad- 
vice had been brought him, that Darius, with his whole army, virus 

•DIoit. t. TvM p. $13—518. Arrian. 1. U. p. 66— 8S Plttt in Alex. p. 673^676^ Q. 
CiirL 1. lii. e. 4—13. Ju^tia, Lxie. 9&19 - * 



OKamped at Socfaos m AmfiVL, two days' jommey from GSfieia. 
Alexander held a council of war upon that news ; when all lib 
generals and officers entreating him to lead them againat the ena« 
my, he set out the next day to meet the Persians. Pannenio had 
talken the little city of Issns, ajoki, after possessing himself of tha 
pass of 8yria, had left a body of forces to secure it. The king 
left the sick in Issus, marched his whole tony through the paat, 
and encamped near the city of Mynandros, where the badness of 
the weather obliged him to halt. 

' In the mean time, Diirius was in the plains of Assyria, which were 
of rreat extent. The Grecian commanden who were in his service, 
and formed the chief strength of his army, advised him to wait there 
the coming up of the enemy. For, besides that thif spot was open 
on all sides, and very advantageous for his horse, it was spacioor 
enough to contain his numerous host, with all the baggage and 
otiier things belonging to the army. However, if he diovud not 
approve of their counsel, they tlien advised him to separate this mul- 
titude, and select such only as were the flower of his troops; and 
consequently not venture his whole army upon a single battle, 
wliich perhaps might be decisive. However, the courtien, with 
whom the courts ot monarchs, as Anian observes, for ever abound 
called these Greeks an imfaithful nation, and venal wretches ; and 
hinted to Darius, that the only motive of their counselling the Mbg 
to divide his troops was, that, after they should once be separatM 
froxo the rest, they might have an easier opportunity of deuvering 
ap into the enemy's hands whatever might be in their power; but 
that the safest way would be, to surround them with the whok 
army,Nand cut them to pieces, as a memorable example of the pu- 
nishment due to traitors. This proposal was shockmg to Danua, 
who was naturally of a very mild and humane disposition. He 
therefore answered, '^ That he was far from ever desigmng to com* 
mit so horrible a crime; that should he be guilty of it, no nation 
would afterwards give the least credit to his promises; that it was 
never known that a person had been put to death for giving impru* 
dent counsel ;* that no man would ever venture to give his opinioi^ 
if it were attended with such danger, a circumstance that would be 
of the most fatal consequence to princes." He then thanked the 
Greeks for their zeal and good will, and condescended to lay he* 
fore them the reasons which prompted him not to follow their ad- 
vice. 

The courtiers had persuaded Darius, that Alexander^ long delav 
in coming op with them, was a proof and an effect of the terror with 
which the approach of the Persian army had filled nun ^for tKey had 
not heard a word of his indisposition;) that fortune, merely for their 
sake, had led Alexander into defiles and narrow passes, whence it 

* Neminem stollduiii GOMinum capita lucra dtftere; deAiUirof eala qsi naiReBCiil 
pcriealiim ONt Q. Guru 
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«roa]d be impoosiUe for hjm to get out, in ease they ehoa d fall apaa 
him immediately; that they ouffht to seize this favourable opportu- 
nity, for fear the enemy shoiud fly, by which means Alexander 
yould escape them. Upon this, it was resolved in council, that the 
army should march in search of him; the gods, says an historian,'" 
blinding the eyes of that orince, that he miffht rush down the preci- 
pice they had prepared for him, and thereby make way for the de- 
struction of the Persian monarchy. 

Darius having sent his treasure with his most precious effects to 
Damascus, a city of Syria, under a small convoy, marched the main 
body of the army towards Cilicia, and entered it by the pass of 
Amanus, which lies far above the passes of Syria. His queen and 
mother, with the princesses his daughters, and the little prince his 
son, followed the arpiy, according to the custom of the Persians, 
but remained in the camp during the battle. When he had ad- 
vanced a little way into Cilicia (from east westward) he turned 
abort towards Issus, not knowing that Alexander was behind; for 
he had been assured that this prince fled before him, and was retir- 
ing in great disorder into Syria; and therefore Darius was now con- 
sidering how he miffht best pursue him. He barbarously put to 
death all tlte sick who were in the city of Issus, a few soldiers ex- 
cepted, whom he dismissed, after making them view every part of 
his camp, in order that they might be spectators of the prodigiooa 
multitude of his forces. These soldiers accordingly brought Alex- 
aiMier word of Darius's approach, which he could scarce believe, 
lh)m its great improbabihty, though there was nothing he desired 
more earnestly. But he himself was soon an eye-witness to the 
truth of it, upon which he began to think seriously of preparing for 
battle. 

Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were so numerous, that 
they would attack him in his camp, fortified it with ditches and pa- 
lisadoes, discovering an incredible joy to see his desire fulfilled, 
which was, to engage in those passes, whither the gods seemed to 
have led Darius expressly to deliver him into his hands. 

And, indeed, this spot of ground, which was but wide enough for 
a small army to act and move at liberty in* reduced, in some mea- 
sure, the *:wo armies to an equality. By this means the Macedo- 
nians had space sufficient to employ their whole army; whereas the 
Persians had not room for the twentieth part of theirs. 

Nevertheless, Alexander, as frequently happens even to the 
frreatest captains, felt some emotion when he saw that he was go- 
ing to iiazard all at one blow. The more fortune had favoured him 
hitherto, the more he now dreaded her frowns ; the moment ap- 
proaching which was to determine his fate. But, on the other side, 
his courage revived from the reflection, that the rewards of his 
toils exceeded the danger of them; and though he was oncertaia 

•Aniaa. 
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with regard to the victory, he at least hoped to ^ florioualTt aai 
like Alexander. However, he did not divulse theM thoughta to 
any one, well knowing, that upon the approacn of a battle, a feoe- 
ral ought not to discover the least marks of sadness or perplexity; 
and that the troops should read nothing but resolution and intrepi- 
dity in the countenance of their commander. 
' Having made his soldiers refresh themselves, and ordered them 
to be ready ibr the third watch of the night, which begran at twelve, 
he went to the top of a mountain,* and there, by tordi-liffht, sacii> 
ficed after the manner ofhis country, to the ffods of the place. As 
Boon as the signal was given, his army, which was ready to march 
and fight, being commanded to make greater speed, arrived by day* 
break at the several posts assigned them; but now the couriers 
bringing word that Danus was not above thirty furkings from them, 
the king caused his army to halt, and then drew it up in battle ar- 
ray. The peasantp in the greatest terror came also 'and acquamted 
Darius with the arrival of the enemy, which he would not at Ant 
believe, imagining, as we have observed, that Alexander fled be- 
fore him, and was endeavouring to escape. This news threw hie 
troops into tiie utmost conAision, who in that surprise ran to their 
arms with great precipitation and disorder. 

The spot where the battle was fought lay near the city of Issui, 
and was bounded by- mountains on one side, and the sea on the 
flther. The plain, that was situated between them both, must havie 
been of considerable extent, as the two armies encamped in it; and 
f before observed, that Darius's was vastly numerous. Tiie river 
l*inaru8 ran through the middle of this plain from the mountain to 
the sea, and divided it very near into two equal parts. The rooim- 
tain formed a hoUow like a ^If, the extremity of which in a corfB 
line bounded part of the plain. 

Alexander drew up his men in the foQowing order* He posted 
at the extremity of the right wing, which stood near the mountain, 
the Argyraspides,! commanded by Nicanor; then the phalanx of 
Coenus, and afterwards that of Perdiccas, which terminated in the 
centre of the main army. On the extremity of the left wing he 
posted the phalanx of Amyntas, then that of^^ Ptolemy, and lutly, 
that of Meleager. Thus the famous Macedonian phalanx was 
formed, which we find was composed of six distinct corps or bri- 
gades. Each of those brigades was headed by able generals ; but 
Alexander was always commander in chief, and directed all the 
movements. The horse were placed on the two wings; the Mace- 
donians, with the Thessalians, on the right, and those of Pelopon- 
nesus, with the other allies, on the left. Craterus cummandeu all 
the foot of the left wing, and Parraenio the whoto wing. Alezaa* 



* The anctenii wed to ofi^r up ihdr mcriffcct upon emtiiences. t Tlito 

opdy of Infamry, dtotiBgufshcd by Useir tltver ukMi. but bmms t> bf Uialr gicsl 
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der had reserved to himself the ecnninajid of the right. He bar 
desired Parmenio to keep its near the sea as possible, to prevenl 
the Barbarians from surrouuding him; and Nicanor, on the contra 
ry, was ordered to keep at some dbtance from the mountains, in 
order to be out of the reach of the arrows discharged by those who 
were posted on them. He covered the horse of his right wing' with 
the light horse of Protomachus and the Pteonians, and his foot with* 
the bowmen of Antiochus. He reserved the* Agrians (commanded 
by Attains,] who were greatly esteemed, and some forces that 
were newly arrived from Greece, to oppose those which Darius had 
posted on the mountains. 

As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in the following order 
Having heard that Alexander was marching towards him in battle 
array, lie conunanded 30,000 horse and 20,000 bowmen to icross the 
river Pinarus, that he might have an opportunity to draw up his 
ahny in a commodious manner on the hither side. Jn the centre he 
posted the 30 000 Greeks in his service, who, doubtless, were the 
flower and chief strenffth of his army, and were not at all inferior in 
bravery to the Maceaonian phalanx, with 30,000 Cardacians oi;i 
their right, and as many on their left ; the field of battle not hieing 
able to contain a greater number. These were all heavily arme^ 
The rest of the infantry, distinguished by their several nations, were 
ranged behind the first line. It were to be wished that Arrian -had 
toluus the depth of each of those two lines ; but it must have been 
prodigious, if we consider the extreme narrowness of the pass, and 
the amazing multitude of the Persian forces. On the mountain 
which lay to their left, against Alexander's right wing, Darins 
posted 20,000 men, who were so ranged (in consequence of the se* 
vera] windings of the mountain) that some were behind Alexander's 
army, and others before it. 

Darius, afler having set his army in battle array, made his horse 
cross the river again, and despatched the greatest part of them to- 
wards the sea against Parmenio, because they could fight on that 
spot with the greatest advantage: the rest of his cavaHry he sent to 
the left towards the mountain. However, finding that these would 
be of no service on that side, because of the too great narrowness of 
the spot, he caused a great part of them to wheel about to the right. 
As for himself, he took his post in the centre of liis army, pursuant 
to the custom of the Persian monarchs. 

Alexander, observing that most of the enemy's horse was to opf 
pose his left wing, which consisted only of those of Peloponnesus, 
and of some other allies, detached immediately to it the lliessalian 
cavalry, which he caused to wheel round behind his battalions, to 
prevent .their being seen by the Barbarians. On the same side 
(the left) he posted before his foot, the Cretan bowmen, and the 

. * Agita WM adty belfrcca the nHHintaiiM napfBiM a^d Rbodajpe. 
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1 hradans of Sitalces (a kin^ of Thrace,) wlio .were covered by tbi 

horse. The foreigners in his service were behind all tlie rest. 

Perceiving that his risrht wing did not extend so far as the left of 
the Persiaos, which might surround and attack it in fiank, he drew 
f from the centre of his army two regiments of foot, which he detach- 
ed thither, with orders for them to march behind, to prevent tJieir 
.being seen by the enemy. He also reinforced that wing with tho 
forces wlach he had opposed to the Barbarians on the mountains; 
for, seeing they did not come down, he made the Agrians and some 
other bowmen attack them, and drive them towar£ tlie summit of 
it; so that he left only 300 horse to keep them in check, and sent 
the rest, as I observed, to reinforce his right wing, which by this 
means extended farther than tliat of the Persians 

The two armies being thus drawn up in order of battle, Alexander 
marched very slowly, that his soldiers might take a little breath; 
80 that it was supposed they would not engage till very late : for 
Darius still continued with Ins army on the other side of the river, 
in order not to lose the advantageous situation of his post; and even 
caused such parts of the shore as were not craggy to be secured 
with palisadoes, whence the Macedonians concluded that he was 
already afraid of being defeated. The two armies bein^ come in 
dght, Alexander, aiding along the ranks, called, by their Eeveral 
names, the principal officers both of the Macedonians and foreign- 
ers; and exhorted the soldiers to signalize themselves, speaking to 
each nation according to its peculiar genius and dispositiop. To 
the Macedonians he represented, '^ the victories they had formerly 
gained in Europe; the still recent glory of the battle of the Grani- 
cus ; the great number of cities and provinces they had left behind 
thelh, all which they had subdued." He added, that ''one single 
victory would make them masters of the Persian empire; and that 
the l^poils of the East would be the^ reward of their bravery- and 
toils." The Greeks he animated, '"'by the remembrance of the 
many calamities which the Persians (those irreconcilable enemies 
to Greecel had brought upon them; and set before them the famous 
battles of^ Marathon, of ThermopyUB, of Salamis, of Platieie, and 
the many others by which they had acquired immortal glory." He 
bid the lUyrians and Thracians, nations who used to subsist bv 
plunder and rapine, '' view the enemy's army, every part of which 
^bone with gold and purple, and was not loaded so much with amis 
as with booty: that they therefore should push forward (they who 
were men,) and strip all those women of their ornaments ; and ex- 
change their mountains, covered perpetually with ice and snow, for 
the smiling plsuns and rich fields of Persia." .The moment he had 
ended, the whote army set up a shout, and eagerly desired to be led 
on directly i^inst the enemy. 

Alexander had advanced at first Very slowly, to prevent the 
rviks, or the front of his phalanx, from breaking, and halted by in 
iervsiss i>ut when he was got within bow-shot, he commanded all 
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luB right wing to pjunge impetuoudy into the river, piifpeNvely thut 
they might surprise the Barharians, come sooner to a plose eng^^e- 
ment, and be less exposed to the enemy's arrows ; in all of which 
he was very successful. Both sides foug^ht with the utmost brave- 
ry and resolution ; and being now forced to fight close, they cbarg-- 
ed on both ndes sword in hand, when a droadVul slaughter ensued ; 
for they engaged man to man, each aiming the point of his sword 
at the fkce of his opponent. Alexander, who performed the duty 
both of a private soldier and of a commander, wished nothing so ar- 
dently as the glory orkiUing, with his own hand, Darius, who, be- 
ing seated on a high chariot, was conspicuous to the whole army; 
and by that means was a powerful object, both to encourag-e liis 
own soldiers to defend, ana the enemy to attack him. And now 
the battle grew more furious and bloody than before ; so that a 
great number of Persian noblemen were killed. Each side foug-ht 
with incredible bravery. Oxathres, brother to Darius, observii^ 
that Alexander was gomg to charge that monarch with the utmost 
vigour, rushed before bis chariot with the horse under his com- 
mand, and distinguished himself above all the rest. The horses 
that drew Darius's chariot, being quite covered with wounds, be- 
gan to prance about; and shook the yoke so violently, that they 
were upon the point of overturning the king, who, afraid of falling 
alive into the hands of his enemies, leaped down, and mounted 
another chariot. The rest, observing this, Ded as fast as possiblip, 
and throwing down their anns, made the best' of their way. Alex- 
ander had received a slight woimd in his thigh, but happUy it was 
not attended with ill consequences. 

Whilst part of the Macedonian infantry (posted to the rig'ht) 
were porsumg the advantage they had gained against the Persians, 
the remainder of them, who engaged the Greeks, met with greater 
resistance. These observing that the body of infantry in question 
were no longer covered by the right wing of Alexander's army, 
which was pursuing the enemy, came and attacked it in flank. 
The engagement was very bloody, and victory a IcAg time doubt- 
ful. The Greeks endeavoured to push the Macedonians into the 
river, and to recover the disorder into which the left wing had been 
thrown. The Macedonians also signalized themselves with the 
crtmast bravery, in order to preserve the advantage which Alexander 
had just before gained, and support the honour of their phalanx, 
which had always been considered as invincible. There was al^ 
a perpetuid jeailousy between these two nations (the Greeks and 
Macedonians] which greatly increased their courage, and made the 
resiBtance on each ekae very vigorous. On Alexander's side, Pto- 
lemy the son of Seleucus lost nis life, with 120 other considerable 
officers, who all had behaved with the utmost gallantry. 

In tiM mean time the right wing, .which was victorious under its 
iDonarch, after defeating all who opposed it, wheeled to the Mt 
agatiMt thoae Greeks who were fighting with the rest of the Mae^ 
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donian phalanx, charged thein vigorously ; and attacking tbem fai 
fiank, entirely routed them. 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the Peicitii cavalry) 
which was in the right wing, fwithoiit waiting for their being at* 
tacked bylhe Macedonianii) haa crossed the river, and ruahed upon 
tlie Thessalian horse, several of whose squadrons were broken by 
it. ' Upon this, the remainder of the latter, in order to avoid tlie im-. 
petuosity of tiie first charge, and induce the Persians to break their 
ranks, made a feint of retiring, as if terrified by the prodigious num- 
bers of the enemy. The Persians seeing this, were tilled with 
boldness and confidence, and thereupon the greatest part of them, 
advancing without order or precaution, as to a certain victory, had 
no thoughts but of pursuing the enemy. Upon tins, the Thesis 
lians, seeing them in such confusion, faced about on a sudden, and 
renewed the fight with 'fresh ardour. The Persians made a brave 
defence, till they saw Darius put to flight and the Greeks cut to 
pieces by the phalanx. 

The routing of the Perdan cavalry completed the defeat of the 
army. The Persian horse suffered very much in the retreat, from 
the great weight of the arms of their riders ; not to mention, thai 
as they retired in disorder, and crowded in great numbers through 
the defiles, they bruised and unhorsed one another, and were more 
annoyed by their own soldiers than by the enemy. Besides, the 
Thessalian cavalry pursued them with so much fury, that they were 
as much shattered as the infantry, and lost as many men. 

Whh regard to Darius, as we before observed, the instant he saw 
Ids lefl wing broke, he was one of the first who fled in his chariot; 




knx had conquered the Greeks, and the Persian horse put to flight ; 
and this allowed the fugitive monarch to gain the start of his pur- 
suers considerably. 

About 8000 of the Greeks ^lat were in Darius's service (with 
their officers at their head, who were very brave,) retired over the 
mountains, towards Tripoli in Syria, where, finding the transports 
which had brought them from Lesbos upon dry ground, they fitted 
out as many of them as suited their purpose, and burnt the Test, to 
prevent their being pursued. 

As for the Barbarians, having exerted themselves with biaveiy 
enough in the first attack, they afterwards gave way m the most , 
shameful manner ; and being intent upon nothmg but saving them- 
selves, they took different ways. Some struck mto the high road 
which led directly to Persia, others ran into woods and lonely 
mountains; and a small number returned to their camp, which the 
victorious enemy had already taken and plundered. 

Sysigambis, Darius's mother, and that monarch's queen, who 
also was his sister , had remained in it with two of the king's daugh* 

xS . « 
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ten, a son of hifl (a child,) and some Penian ladies. For the raal 
of the women had been carried to Damascus, with part pf Darius's 
treasure, and aU such things as contributed only to the luxurj^ and 
magnificence of his court. •No more than 3000 talents* were ibund 
inhis camp; hut the rest of the treasure fell afterwards into the 
hands of Farmenio, at his taking the city of Damascus. 

Alexander, weary of pursuing Darius, seeing night draw on, and 
that ii would be impossible for him to overtake that monarch, re • 
turned to the enemy's camp, which his soldiers had just before plun- 
dered. Such was the end of this memorable battle, fought the 
A. M. 367S. fourth year of Alexander's reign. The Persians,! 
Ant. J. C. 333. either in the engagement or the rout, lost a great 
number of their forces, both horse and foot; but very few were 
killed on Alexander's side. 

That very evening he invited the grandees of his court, and hia 
chief officers, to a feast, at which he oimself was present, notwith- 
standing^ the wound he had received, it having oiily grazed the 
skin. But they were no sooner set down at table, than tliey heard 
from a neighbouring tent, a great noise, intermixed with groans, 
which frighted all Sie company; insomuch that the soldiers, who 
were upon guard betbre the king's tent, ran to their arms, being 
afraid of an insurrection. But it was found, that the persons who 
made this clamour were the mother and wife of Darius, and the 
rest of the captive ladies, who, supposing that pfinco dead, be- 
waOed his Iosp, according to tlie custom of the Barbarians, with 
dreadful pries and bowlings. An eunuch, who had seen Darius's 
cloak in the hands of a soldier, imagining he had killed hiin, and 
afterwards stripped him of that garment, had carried them that 
false account. 

It is said that Alexander, upon being told tlie reason of this false 
alarm, could not refrain from tears, when he considered the sad 
calamity of Darius, and the tender disposition of those princesses, 
who seemed to have forirotten tiieir own inistbrtuacs, and to be 
sensible of his alone. He thereupon sent Lconatus, one of his 
chief courtiers, to assure them, tiiat the man whose death they be- 
wailed was alive. Leonatus, taking some soldiers with him, came 
to the tent of the princesses, and sent word, that lie was come to 
pay them a visit in the king's name. The persons wlio were at the 
entrance of the tent, seeing a band of armed men, imagined that 
their mi^resses were undone; and accordingly ran into tlie tent, 
crying aloud, that their last liour was come, and that soldiers were 
despatched to murder them; so that these princesses being seized 
wi^ the utmost distraction, did not make the feast answer, but 
Mraited in deep silence for the orders of the conqueror. At last, 
Leonatus having staid a long time, and seeing no one appear, left 

* A|k>ii^44O,0G0;. sterli iig. f According to aulntus Curtis and A rrian, the PenJana 
IftM IdO.fNN) fo-ji ai\d 10,QIH> hone. And the fcriner iiiatr»rian rdnies, that no more than 150 
hff ne Qud 1*00 >5jot wcie ioai on Aiocander*;! side, wliisli dCM ju>t aecai vcty protaMs. 
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his sokfieiB «t the door, and eame into the tent ; Imt their terror in- 
creased when they saw a nnn enter among them without heing 
introduced. They thereupon threw themselves at hiii feet, ana 
entreated, that ^« before he put them to death, they nught be idlow- 
ed to bury Darius after the manner of their country ; and that 
when they had paid this last duty to their king, they should die 
contented." Leonatus answered, that *^ Darius was living; and 
tliat, so far fiom giving them any offence, they shoidd be treated 
as queens, and live in their former splendour." Syeigambis hear- 
ing this, began to recover her spirits, and permitted Leonatus to 
give her his hand, to raise her from the ground. 

The next day Alexander, after visiting the wounded, caused the 
last honours to be paid to the dead, in presence of the whole army, 
drawn up in order of battle, in their richest accoutrements. lie 
treated the Persians of distinction in the same manner, and per- 
mitted Darius's mother to bury whatever persons she pleased, ac- 
cording to the customs and ceremonies practised in her country. 
However, this prudent princess used that permission in regard only 
to a few who were her near relations ; and that with such a modesty 
and reserve as she thought suited her present condition. The king 
testified his joy and gratitude^to the whole army, especially to tho 
chief officers, whose actions he applauded in the strongest termi?, 
as well those of which he himself hud been an eye-witness, ajs 
those which had been only related to him; and he made prcBcnts to 
all, according to their merit and rank. 

After Alexander had performed these several duties, tnily worthy 
of a great monarch, he sent a message to the queens, to inform 
them that he was coming to pay them a visit ; and accordingly, 
commanding all his train to withdraw, he entered the tent, accom- 
panied only by Hephiestion. He was his favourite; and as they 
had been brought up together, the king revealed all his secrets to 
bim; and nobody else dared to speak so freely to him;* but even 
Hephiestion made so cautious and discreet a use of that liberty, 
that he seemed to take it, not so much out of inclination, as from 
a desire to obey the king, who would have it so. They were of 
the same age, but Hephcstion was taller, so that the queens took 
him at first for the king, and paid him their respects as such: but 
some captive eunuchs showing them Alexander, Sysigambis fell 
pToetrate before him, and begged his pardon ; declaring, that as oho 
had never seen him, she hoped that consideration would plead her 
apolc^y. The king, raising her from the ground, replied, " Dear 
mother, you are not mistaken, for he also is Alexander:" a fine ex- 
presBion^t which does honour to both! Had Alexander always 
thought and acted in this manner, he would have justly merited 

* Libeitatls quoque is eo &dinonendo hod sH'us jus Imbebat; quod taxnen ita rnur- - 
l»te!i XX VEOca A regs ijennissuin quam vliidicauiin ab eo videretur. Q«t«£. Ottt 
to Amiwwi inclvtv vocti, danti pariter atque acapienti spedosum! Vol, Miat,\. 
Jf.e.7. 
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the title of Gieat; but fortune had not yet corrupted bis mind.** 
lie bore her at first widi ^moderation and wisdom ; but at last aiie 
overpowered him, and he became unable to resist her. 

Sysiffambis, strongly affected with these marks of goodness and 
humamty, could -not forbear testifying her gratitude upon that ac- 
count. ^ GwtBi prince," said she to liim, '^ wnat words shall I find to 
exprcjs my thanks, in svich a manner as may answer your eene- 
rosity ? You call me your mother, and honour me still with the 
title of queen, whereas I confess myself your captive. I know 
what I have been, and what I now am.f I know the whole extent 
of my past grandeur, and find [ can support all the weight of my 
present ill fortune. But it will be gbrious for you, as you now 
have an absolute power over us, to make us feel it by your cle- 
mency only, and not by ill treatment.' 

The king, afler comforting the princesses, took Darius's son in 
his arms. The little child, without discovering the least terror, 
embraced Alexander, who bein^ affected with his confidence, and 
turning about to Hephaestion, said to him: ^< O that Darius had had 
some portion of his tender disposition!" 

It is certain that Alexander, in this beginning of his career, be- 
haved in such a manner, that he surpassed, in clemency and good- 
ness, all the kings his predecessors; and proved himself superior to 
a passion which conquers and enslaves the strongest. Darius's 
consort was the most lovelv princess in the world, as Darius him- 
self was the most beautiful of princes, and of a very tall and most 
majestic shape ; and the princesses their daughters resembled them. 
They were, says Plutarch, in Alexander's camp, not as in that of 
an enemy, but as in a sacred temple, and a sanctuary assi^ed for 
the asylum of chastity and modesty, in which all the pnncesses 
lived so retired, th^ii; they were not seen by any person, nor did any 
one dare to approach their apartments. 

We even find, that after the first visit above-mentioned, which 
was a respectful and ceremonious one, Alexander, to avoid exr 
posing himself to the dangers of human frailty, took a solemn re- 
solution never to visit Darius's queen any more. He l^imself 
informs us of this memorable circumstance,| in a letter written by 
him to Parmenio, in which he commsinded him to put to death cer- 
tain Macedonians who had forced the wives of some foreign 
soldiers. Jn this letter, the following words occur: " For, as to 
myself, it will be found that I neither even saw, nor would see, the 
wife of Darius; and did not suffer any person to speak of her beauty 
before me." \Ve are to remember that Alexander was young, vic- 
torious, and free, that i§, not engaged in marriage, as has been 

* Sed nondiim foitiina se aniino ejus infudcrat. Itaque orientem earn moderate ct 
prudentttr tuUt: ad u!timuun inaf;nitudineni ejus nou cepit Qvint. Curt. ^ El 

pr^ltsR fortunoe fastigiiim capio, et prescntte Jugum pad poasum. Qiitiil. Curt 
* t*lut In Alex. 
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obse.- ved of the firit Scipio on a Kke occasknu^ lU Jutenis^ pi caUbt^ 
ei victor. 

To conclode, be treated thcFe princeOTes with such humaBitT* 
that nothing but the remembrance that they were captives, coum 
have made them sensible of their calamity; and of all the advan* 
tages they possessed before, nothing was wanting with regard Xa- 
Alexander, but that trust and confidence, which no one can repoM 
in an enemy, how kindly soever he behaves. 

SECT. VI. 

Alexander marchen vktnriotu into Syria. The treamiros depneited hi Damaneoi mv 
delivered to him. Darius writes a letter to Alexander in the nio»t haughty termi^ 
which he answers in the same style. The gnteti of the city of HIdon arc opened tu 
htm. Abdoionyiniis is piaced ufion the throne against his will. Aiexaniier lays 
siege to Tyre, which, after having made a vigorous defence of seven luoutlis, it 
taken by stomi. The fulfilling of different proplicciea relating to Tyre. 

A. M. 3873. Alexander set out towards Syria,t after having 

Am. j. c. 332. consecrated three altars ou the river Pinanis, the 
first to Jupiter, the second to Hercules, and the third to M inerva, 
as so many monuments of his victory. He had sent Parmenio to 
Damascus, in which Darius's treasure was deposited. The gover-i 
nor of the city, betraying his sovereign, from whom he had now no 
drther expectations, wrote to Alexander to acquaint him, that he 
was ready to deliver up into his hands all the treasure and other 
rich stores of Darius. But being desirous of covering liis treason 
with a specious pretext, he pretended that he was not secure in the 
city, 80 caused, by day-break, ail the money and the richest things 
in it to be put on men's backs, and fled away with the whole, seem* 
ingly with intention to secure them, but in reality to deliver them 
up to the enemy, as he had agreed with Parmenio, who liad opened 
the letter addressed to the Sing. At the first sight of the forces 
which tliis genera) headed, those who carried the burdens being 
frighted, threw them down, and fled away, as did tlie soldiers who 
convoyed them, and the governor himself, wlio appeared more ter- 
rified than the rest. On this occasion immense riches were seen 
scattered up and down the fields ; all the ^old and silver desiguevi 
to pay so great an army ; the splendid equipages of so many great 
lords and ladies ; the golden vases and bridles, magnificent tents, 
and carriages abandoned by their drivers : in a word, whatever the 
long prosperity and frugality of so many kings had amassed during 
many ages, was abandoned to the conqueror. 

But the most moving part of this sad scene was to see the wives 
of the satraps and grandees of Persia, most of whom dragged theit 
little children after them ; so much Uie greater objecto of compas- 
sion, as they were less sensible of their misfortune* Among these 

• Val. Max. 1. tv. e. 9. t l>ie'. V. zvll. |i. 517, JSm. ^rrten, t it pw d»-€l ?l« 

In Alex. p. 678. QuiuU CurU L iv. c. 1. Justin. L xL c. 10 
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were three young princesses, daughters of Ochas, who nad reigned 
before Darius ; the widow of this Ochus ; the daughter of Oxa- 
thresf brother to Darius ; the wife of Artabazu8,the greatest lord of 
the court, and his son Ilioneus. There were also taken prisoners 
the i/*e and son of Pharnabazus, whom the king had appointed ad- 
miral of all the coasts ; three daughters of Mentor ; the wife and 
son qf Memnon,that illustrious general; indeed, there was scarce- 
ly one noble family in aU Persia but shared in this calamity. 

There also were found in Damascus the ambassadors of the Gre- 
cian cities, particularly those of Lacedcemon and Athens, whom 
Darius thought he had lodged in a safe asylum, when he put them 
under the protection of that traitor. 

Besides money and plate, which was afterwards coined, and 
aanounted to imn^nse sums, 30,000 men and 7000 beasts laden with 
baggage were taken. Pannenio,* in his letter to Alexander, in- 
forms him that he found in Damascus 329 of Darius's concubines, 
all admirably well skilled in music ; and also a multitude of officers, 
whose business was to regulate and pre(<are everything relating to 
entertainments; such as to make wreaths, to prepare perfnoies 
and essences, to dress viands, to nmke the pastry, to preside over 
the wine cellars-, to give out the wine, and similar offices. There 
were 492 of tliese officers ; a train worthy a prince who runs to 
meet his ruin! 

Dariu&, who a few hours before was at the head of so mighty 
and splendid an army, and who came into th^ field mounted on a 
chariot, with the pride of a conqueror, rather than with the equip* 
age of a warrior, was flying over plains, which, from being before 
covered with the infinite multitude of Ins^ forces, now appeared like 
a desert of vast solkude. This ill-lated prince rode swiftly the 
whole night, accompanied by ct very few attendants : for an had 
not taken the same road, and most of those who accompanied him 
could not keep up with hun, as he often changed his horses. At 
>ast he arrived at Sochos,t where he assembled the remains of his 
army, which amounted only to 4000 men, including Persians as well 
as foreigners ; and from hence he made all possible haste to Thap- 
sacus, in order to have the Euphrates between hiin and Alexander. 

In the mean time, Parniemo having carried all the booty into 
Damascus, the king commanded him to take care of it, and like- 
wise of the captives. Most of the cities of Syria surrendered a1 
the first approach of the conqueror. Being arrived at Marathos 
he received a letter from Darius, in which he styled himself king, 
without bestowing that title on Alexander. He commanded rather 
than entreated him, '< to ask any sum of money he sliould think 
proper, by way of ransom tor his mother, his wife, and children : 
that with regard to their dispute for the empire, he might, if he 

* Athmi. 1. xiii. p. 607. t This city wu two or three days* loumey fnmi the 

place wbcie the battle was fouflit 
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thoaght proper, depide it in one general battle, to wliich both 
parties should bring an equal number of troops ; but that in case he 
were still papable of complyinsp with ffood advice, he would reconfr* 
mend to him to rest contented with die kingdom of his anceston, 
and not invade that of another ; that they mifht henceforward live 
as good friends and faithful allies ; that he himself was ready to 
6woar to the observance of these articles, and to receive Alexan- 
der's oath. 

This letter, which breathed so unseasonable a pride and haughti- 
ness, exceedingly offended Alexander. He therefore wrote the 
following answer : *^ Alexander the king to Darius. The ancient 
Darius, whose name you assume, in former times entirely ruined 
the Greeks who inhabit the coasts of the Hellespont, and the loni- 
ans, our ancient colonies. He next crossed the sea at the head of 
a powerful army, and carried the war into the very heart of Mace- 
donia and Greece. After him, Xerxes made another descent with 
a dreadful number of Barbarians, m order to fight us ; and having 
been overcome in a naval engagement, he left, at his retiring, Mar- 
donius in Greece,.who plundered our cities, and laid waste our 
plains. But who has not heard that Philip, my father, was assassi- 
nated by wretches suborned thereto by your partisans, in hopes of 
a great reward? For it is customary with the Persians to under* 
take impious, wars, and when armed in the field, to set a price upon 
the heads of their enemies. And even you yourself, very lately, 
though at the head of avast army, promised nevertheless 1009 
talents to any person who should kiU me. I therefore only defend 
myself, and am not the aggressor. And consequently the gods, 
who always declare for the just cause, have favoured my arms ; aiid 
aided by their protection,! have subjected a great part of Asia, and 
deieatcui you, Darius, in a pitchea battle. However^ though I 
ought not to grant any request you make, since you have not acted 
fairly in this war; nevertheless, in case you will appear before mo 
in a supplicating posture, I will give you my word, that I will restore 
to you, without any ransom, your mother, your wife, and children. 
I will let you see that I know how to conquer, and to oblige tho 
conquered.'*' If you are afraid of surrendering yourself to me, I 
now assure you, upon my honour, that you may do it without the 
least danger. But remember, when you next write to me, that 
you write not only to a king, but to your king." Thersippus was 
ordered to carry this letter. 

Alexander, marching from thence into Phoenicia, the citizens of 
Byblos opened their gates to him. Every one submitted as he 
advanced, but no people did this with greater {Measure than the 
Sidonians. We have seen in what manner Ochus had destroyed 
their city dghteen yean before, and put all the mhabitants of it to 
the Bword. After he was returned into Persia, those of the citizenSy 
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^o, upon accoont of their traffic, or for sonle other -caafle, had 
been absent, and by that means had escaped the massadre, returned 
hither, and rebuilt their city. But they had retained such an ab- 
honence of the Persians, on account of this barbarous act, that 
they were oveijoyed at this opportunity to throw off their yoke: 
and consequently they were the first in that country who csent to 
make their submission to the. conqueror, in opposition to Strato 
their kin^r, who had declared in favour of Darius. Alexander 
•dethroned him, and permitted Hephaestion to elect in his stead 
whomsoever of the Sidonians he should judge worthy of so exalted 
a station. 

This favourite was quartered at the house of two young men 
who were brothers, and of the most considerable family in that 
city; to these be offered the crown, but they refused it, telling him» 
that according to the laws of their country, no person could ascend 
the throne umess he were of the blood royal. Hephiestion admir- 
ing this greatness of soul, which could contemn what others strive 
t obtain by fire and sword: ^ Continue," says he to them, ^'in this 
way of thinking ; you, who are the first that ever were sensible 
that it is much more glorious to refuse a diadem than to accept it. 
However, name me some person of the royal family, who may 
remember, when he is king, that it was you who set the crown on 
his head." The brothers observing that several through excessive 
ambition aspired to tliis high station, and to obtain it paid a servile 
court to Alexander's favourites, declared that they did not Imow 
any person more worthy of the diadem than one Abdolonymus, 
descended, though remotely, from the royal line; but who at the 
same titne was so poor, that he was obliged to get his bread by day 
labour in a gardctf without the ^ city. His honesty and integrity 
had reduced him, as well as many more, to such extreme poverty. 
Solely intent upon his labour, he did not hear the clashing of the 
anns which had shaken all Asia. 

Immediately the two brothers went in search of Abdolonymus, 
with the royal garments, and found him weeding his garden. They 
then saluted liim king, and one of them addressed him thus: ^< You 
must now change your tatters for a dross I have brought you. 
Put off the mean and contemptible habit in which you have grown 
old ',* assume the sentiments of a prince ; but when you are seated 
on the throne, continue to preserve the virtue which made you 
worthy of it. And when you shall have ascended it, and by that 
means become the supreme dispenser of life and death over all your 
citizens, be sure never to forget the condition in' which, or rather 
for which, you were elected." Abdolonymus looked upon the 
whole as a dream, and, unable to ^uess the meaning of it, asked 
if they were not ashamed to ridicule him in that manner. But, aa 

*Capc Reglflanimam, et in earn fortanam quA diffniia es, istain cnntinentiam profcr. 
EttCftra in regali solio resideblSf viue necimue omnTum el vium dominua, cave oblivto- 
c«rish^Ju«■utllaln^tto•odpia^gnll■i,iIll«JMralk,|UNlplerHU^ QioiK. C^irt. 
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hie made a greater' reristance than suited their indhiatioiif, they 
themselves washed him, and threw over his ehoiilderi a purple robe, 
richly embroidered with gold ; then, after repeated oaths of theif 
beinp^ in earnest, they conducted him to the palace. 

The news of this was immediately spread over the whole city. 
Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed at it, but some murmured, 
especially the rich, who, despising Abdolonymus*s former abject 
state, could not forbear showing their resentment upon that account 
in the king's court. Alexander commanded the new elected prince 
to be sent for, and after surveying him attentively a long time, 
spoke thus : ^ Thy* air and mien do not contradict what is related 
of thy extraction ; but I should be glad to know with what fkame 
of mind thou didst bear thy poverty ?" '« Would to the gods," replied 
he, ^ that I may bear this crown with equal fortitude. These handi 
have procured me all I desired ; and whilst I pos se s s ed nothing, 
I wanted nothing." Thb answer gave Alexander a hiffh idea of 
Abdolonymus's virtue ; so that he presented him not only with aS 
the rich furniture which had belonged to Strato, but with part of 
the Persian plunder, and likewise annexed one of the neighbouring 
provinces to his dominions. 

Sjrria and Phoenicia were already subdued by the Maoedoniana, 
tbe city of Tyro excepted.f This city was justly entitled the queen 
of the sea, that element bringing to it the tribute of all nations. 
She boasted of being the first that invented navigation, sod taught 
mahkind the art of braving the wind and waves by the assistance 
of a frail bark. The happy situation of Tyre, the convenience and 
extent of its ports, the character of its inhabitants, who were in« 
dustrious, laborious, patient, and extremely courteous to strangers, 
invited thither merchants froin all parts of the ffiobe ; so that it 
might be considered, not so much as a city belonginffto any parti- 
cular uatiun, as the common city of all nations, andvthe centre of 
their commerce. "^ "^ 

Upon Alexander's advancing towards it, the Tyrians sent him an 
embassy with presents for himself, and refreshments fbr his arm;^. 
They were willing to have him fbr their friend, but not for their 
master ; so that when he discovered a desire of enteripff tlieir city, 
in order to offer a sacrifS^ to Hercules, its tutelar god, they refused 
him admission. But this' conqueror, after gaining so many victo- 
ries, had too haughty a spirit to put up with such an affront, and 
thereupon was resolved to foc<?e tncm to it by a siege, which they, 
on the other, side, were detSermined to sustain with the utmost 

* Corporis, AM«ti haUtiM luiw genert* non repugnat Bed Ilbet leire, tnopiam 
qaft patianU tuterig. Twm UU : Utintrin, Mfiul, «odem ftnimo regnum^ pad poMimt 
Bs manus suflfecerc dMideri^ mco. Nihil halientl, nihil defulL Q. Orrt. tl^<4 

I. ivii. p. 5I8-«S. Arrlan, I. II. JK 87.— 100. PluL lu Alex, ^ms dt 619. a Curt. I. 
iv. c S, 3, 4 JifldB. L li. c* 10. 
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moar. The spring was now oomiiig on. Tyre was at that time 
■eated in an island of the sea, about a quaxter of a league* from the 
continent. It was surrounded with a strong wall 150 feet high, 
which the waves of the sea washed: and the Carthaginians (a co- 
lony from Tyre,) a mighty people, and sovereigns of the ocean, 
whose ambassadors were at that time in the city, offering to Her- 
cules, according to ancient custom, an annual sacrifice, had en^ig- 
ed themselves to succour the Tyrians. It was this that made tbem 
60 haughty. Firmly jdetermined not to surrender, they fix ma- 
chines on the ramparts and on the towers, arm their young men, 
and build work-houses for the artificers, of whom there were great 
numbers in the city ; so that every part resounded with the noise of 
warlike preparations. They likewise made iron grapples to throw 
on the enemy^s works, and tear them away; as also cramp-irons, 
and such like instruments, invented for the defence of cities. 

Alexander imagined that there were essential reasons why he 
shoidd possess himself of Tyre. He was sensible that he could not 
invade Bgypt easily, so long as the Persians should be masters of 
the sea, nor pursue Darius with safety, in case he should leave be- 
nind him so large an extent of country, the inhabitants of which 
were either enemies, or suspected to be so. He likewise was 
afraid, lest some insurrection should break out in Greece; and that 
nis enemies, ailer having retaken in his absence the maritime cities 
of Asia Minor, and increased their fleet, might make his country 
the seat of war while he was employed in pursuing Darius in the 
plains of Babylon. These apprehensions were the more justly 
grounded, as the Lacedaemonians had declared openly against him, 
and the Athenians sided with him more out of fear than affection. 
But, in case he should conquer Tyre, Phcsnicia being thoQ subject 
to him, he would be able to dispossess the Persians of ^utjf tlieir 
naval anny, which consisted of the fleet of that province; and would 
soon make himself master of the island of Cyprus and of Egypt, 
which could not resist him the instant he waa become master at sea. 

On the otheAr side, it should seem, that, according to all the rules 
of war, Alexander, afler the battle of Issus, ought to have pursued 
Darius vigorously, and neither given him an opportunity of recover- 
ing from the fright into which his defeat had thrown him, nor 
allowed him time to raise a new army; the success of the enter- 
prise, which appeared infallible, being the only thing that could 
make him formidable and superior to Si his enemies. Add to this, 
that in case Alexander should fail in his attempt to take this city 
(which was not very unlikely,] he would discredit his own arms, 
would lose the truit of his victories^ and prove to the enemy that be 
was not invincible. But God, who had appointed this monarch to 
chastise the pride of Tyre, as will be seen hereafter, did not once 
permit those thoughts to enter his mind; but deteimiiied hini tp Jay 
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mege to. the place, m spite of all the diffieohies which oppoMd m 
hazardous a design, and the many reasons which should hftve 
prompted him to pursue quite diflferent measures. 

It was impossible to come near this city in iSrdi&T to storm it, 
without making a causeway which would n$ach from the continent 
to the island ; and an attempt of this kind would be attended with 
difficulties that were Feemin^^lv insurmomitable. The little arm of 
the sea, which separated the island from the continent, was exposed 
to the west wind, which often raised such dreadful storms tJiere, 
that the waves would in an instant sweep away aU his works. Be- 
sides, as the city was surrounded on all sides by the sea, there waa 
no fixing scalinff-ladders, nor erecting batteries, but at a distance 
ui the ships ; and the wall which projected into the sea towards the 
lower part, prevented people from landing ; not to mention that the 
military engines, which might have been put on board the ffalleys, 
could not 00 much execution, the waves were So verytumiDtuous. 

But nothing was capable of checking or vanquishing the resolu- 
tion of Alexander, who was determined to cany the city at any 
rate. However, as the few vessels he possessed lay at a great di^ 
tance from him, and the siege of so strong a place might possibly 
last a long time, and so retard his other enterprises, he thouglit 
proper first to attempt an accommodation. Accordingly, be sent 
heralds, who proposed a peace between Alexander an<r their city; 
but these the Tynans killed, contrary to the law of nations, and 
threw them from the top of the walls into the sea* Alexander, ex- 
asperated at so cruel an outrage, formed a resolution at once, and 
employed his whole attention in raising a dike. He found in the 
ruins of old Tyre, which stood on the continent, and was called 
Pale-Tyrus, materials to make piers, and he took all the stones and 
rubbish from it. Mount Libanus, which was not far distant from 
it, so &mous in Scripture for iU cedars, furnished him with wood 
for piles and other tim)>er work. *• 

The soldiers be^an the pier with great alacrity, being animated 
by the presence of their sovereign, who himself gave out all the 
orders; and who, knowing perfectly how to insinuate himself mto 
the good will, ♦ and to gain the affections of his troops, excited soxQe 
by praises, and others by slight reprimands, intermixed with kind 
expressions, and softened by promises. At first they advanced 
With pretty great speed, the piles being easily driven mto the slime, 
which served as mortar for the stones; and as the place where 
these works were carrying on was at some distance from the city, 
they went on without interruption. But the farther they went 
from the shore, the greater difficulties they met with : because the 
sea was deeper, and the workmen were very much annoyed by the 
darts discharged from the top of the walls. The enemy, who were 
toasters of the sea, coming forward in boate, and raking the dike on 

* IlaodQttaauMi radb aaetudi mUit^mi ■pUao*.' ^. QurL 
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eaeh siBe, prevented the Mace<loiiiaiiB from carrying' it <m wA 
Yigoor. Tnen adding insults to their attacks, they cried aloud to 
Atezander's soldiers, ^^That it was a noble sight to see those con- 
querors, whose names were so renowned all the world over, carry- 
ing burdens on their backs like so many beasts." And they would 
forwards ask them m a contemptuous tone of voice, ^' Whether 
Alexander were greater than Neptune ; and whether he pretended 
to prevail over that god f" 

But these taunts md but mflame the courage of the soldiers. At 
last the causeway appeared above water, began to show a level of 
considerable breadth, and to approach the city. Then the besieg- 
ed, perceivinv vdth ten-or the vastness of the work, which the sea 
had till thenkept from their sight, came in barks in order to view 
the bank, which was not yet firm. These barks were full of 
shngers, bowmen, and otlitrs, who hurled javelins, and even fire ; 
and being spread to the right and left about the bank, they shot 
on all sides upon the workmen, several of whom were wounded ; it 
not being possible for them to ward off the blows, because of the 
great ease and swiftness with which the boats moved backwards 
and forwards; so that they were obliged to leave the work to de- 
fend themselves. It was therefore resolved, that skins and sails 
should be spread to cover the workmen; and that two wooden 
towers should be raised at the head of the bank, to prevent the ap- 
' preaches of the enemy. 

On the other side, the Tvrians made a descent on the shore, out 
of the view of the camp, where they landed some soldiers, who cut 
to pieces those that carried Che stones; and on Mount Libanus there 
also were some Arabian peasants, who, meeting the Macedoniaas 
straggling up and down, killed near thirty of them, and took pri- 
soners very near the same number. These small losses obliged 
Alexander to separate his troops into different bodies. 

The besieged, in the mean time, employed every invention, every 
stratagem that could be devised, to ruin the enemy's works. They 
took a transport-vessel, and filling it with vine-branches and other 
dry materials, made a large enclosure near the prow, wherein they 
tl^w all these things, with sulphur and pitch, and other combusti- 
ble matters. In the middle of this enclosure they set up two masts, 
to each of which they fixed two saU-yards, on which were hung 
kettles full of oil, and such like unctuous substances. They after- 
wards loaded the hinder part of the vessel with stones and sand, in 
order to raise the prow ; and taking advantage of a favourable 
wind, they towed it to sea by the assistance of their galleys. As 
soon as they were come near the towers, they set fire to the vessel 
and drew it towards the extremity of the causeway. In the mean 
time, the sailors, who were in it, leaped into the sea and swam 
away. Immediately the fire catched, with great violence, tJie 
towers, and the rest of the works which were at the head of the 
causeway | and the saU-Tarda being driven backward and forward. 
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threw oil upon the lire and increafied the flame. And, to prevent 
the Macedonians from extinguishing it, the Tyrians, Who were in. 
their gaJleys, were perpetually hurling at the towers ^ery darts and 
burning torches, insomuch that there was no approaching them. 
Sevenu Macedonians lost their lives in a miserable manner on the 
causeway; being either shot through with arrows, or burnt to 
death ; whilst others, throwing down their arms, leaped into the 
sea. But as they were swimming away, the Tyrians, choosing to 
take them alive rather than kill them, maimed their hands with 
clubs and stones; and after disabling them, carried them cfi*. At 
the same time, the besieged, coming out of the city in little boats, 
beat down the edges of the causeway, tore up its stakes, and burnt 
the rest of the engines 

Alexander, though he saw most of his designs defeated, and his 
works demolished, was not at all dejected with his loss and disap- 
pointment. His soldiers endeavoured, with redoubled vigour, to 
repair the ruins of the causeway; and made and planted new ma- 
chines with such incredible celerity, as quite astonished the enemy. 
Alexander himself was present on all occasions, and superintended 
every part of the works. His presence and great abihties caused 
them to advance still more than the multitude of hands employed in 
them. The whole was- near fiuished, and brought almost to the 
wall of the city, when there arose on a sudden an impetuous wind, 
which drove the waves with so much fury against the bank, that the 
cement and other things that bound it gave way, and the water 
rushing through the stones, broke it in the middle. As soon as the 
great heap of stones which supported the earth was thrown down, 
the whole sunk at once, as into an abyss. 

Any other than Alexander would that instant have quite laid 
aside his enterprise ; and indeed he himself debated whether he 
should not raise the siege. But a superior power, who had foretold 
and sworn the ruin of Tyre, and whose orders, without being con- 
scious of it, this prince only executed, prompted him to continue the 
siege, and dispelling all his fear and anxiety, inspired him with 
courage and confidence, and fired the breasts of his whole army 
with the some sentiments. For now the soldiers, as if but that 
moment arrived before the city, forgetting all the toils they had un- 
dergone, began to raise a new mole, at which they worked inces- 
santly. 

Alexander was sensible that it would not be possible for him 
either to complete the causeway, or take the city, as long as the 
Tyrians should continue masters at sea. He therefore resolved to 
assemble before Sidon his few remaining galleys. At the same 
time, the^ings of Aradus and Byblos,* hearing that Alexander had 
conquered their cities, abandoned the Persian fleet, and joined him 
with their vessels, and those of the Sidonians, which made in all 
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ttgbty sail. There arrived also, much about the same time, ten 
guleys from Rhodes, three from Soli and Mallos, ten from Lycia, 
and one from Macedonia of fifly oars. A little after, the kings of 
Cyprus, hearing that the Persian army had been defeated near the 
city of Issus, and that Alexander had possessed himself of Phoeni- 
cia, brought him a reinforcement of upwards of 120 galleys. 

The king, whilst his soldiers were preparing the ships and en 
gines, took somi3 troops of horse, with his own regiment of ^ards 
and marched towards a mountain of Arabia, csuled Antihbaniu. 
The tender regard he had for his old tutor, \Yho was absolutely re- 
solved to follow his pupil, exposed Alexander to very great danger. 
This was Lysimachus, who gave the name of Achilles to his scho- 
lar, and called himself Phoenix.* When the king was got to the 
foot of the mountain, he leaped from his horse, and began to walk. 
His troops got a considerable way before him. It was already late 
and Alexander, not being willing to lei^ve his preceptor, who was 
very corpulent, and scarce able to walk, was by that means separat- 
ed from his little army, accompanied only by a few soldiers ; and in 
this manner spent the whole night very near the enemy, who were 
80 numerous, that they might easily have overpowered him. How- 
ever, his usual good fortune and courage -extricated him from this 
danger ; so that, coining up aflerwards with his forces, he advanced 
forward into the country, took all the strong places, either by force 
or capitulation, and returned the eleventh day to Sidon, where he 
found Alexander, son of Ptolemocrates, who had brought him a 
reinforcement 6f 4000 Greeks from Peloponnesus.' 

The fleet being ready, Alexander took some soldiers from among 
his guards, and these he embarked with him, m order to employ 
them in close fight with the enemy; and then set sail towards Tyre 
m order of battle. He himself was on the extremity of the right 
wing, which extended itself towards the main ocean, being ac- 
• compaiiied by the kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia; the left was 
commanded by Craterus. The Tyrians were at first determined to 
give battle ; but afler they heard of the uniting of these forces, and 
saw the army advance, which made a grand appearance (for Alex- 
ander had halted to wiit the coming up of his lefl wing,] they kept 
all their galleys in the harbours, to prevent the enemy from enter- 
ing them. When the king saw this, he advanced nearer the city; 
and finding; it would be impossible for him to force the port which 
lay towards Sidon, because of the extreme narrowness of the en- 
trance, and its being defended by a large number of galleys, all 
whose prows were turned towards the main ocean, he only sunk 
three ot them which lay without, and aflerwards came to an an- 
chor with his whole fleet, pretty near the mole, along tiie shore, 
where Ids ships rode in safety. 

WhUst ail these things were doing, the new mole was carried on 

* It to weO known thiit PbiBniz was governor tp AchlOcs. 
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with great viirour. The workmen threw into the eea whole tieee 
with ail their branches on them; and laid^g^reat stones over these, 
on which they put other trees, and the latter they covered with a 
kind of unctuous earth, which served instead of mortar. After- 
wards heaping more trees and stones on these, the whole thus 
joined together formed one entire body. This causeway was 
made wider than the former, in order tliat the to^i^ers that were 
built in the middle might be out of the reach of such arrows as 
should be shot from those ships which might attempt to break down 
the edges of the bank. The besieged, on Uie other side, exerted 
themselves with extraordinary bravery, and did all that lay in their 
power to stop the progress of the work. But nothing was of to 
much service to them as their divers, who, swimming Under water, 
came unperceived quite up to the bank, and with hooks drew 
such branches to them as projected beyond the work; and pulling 
forward with great strength, forced away every tiling that was 
over them. This was one expedient by which the work was re- 
tardnd;* however, after many aelays, the patience of the workmen 
surmounting every obstacle, it was at last finished in its utmost 
perfection. The Macedonians placed military engines of all kinds 
on the causeway, in order to shake the walls with battering-rams, 
and hurl on the besieged arrows, stones, and burning torches. 

At the same time, Alexander ordered the Cypnan fleet, com- 
manded by Andromachus, to take its station before the harbour 
which lay towards Sidon ; and that of Phcenicia before the harbour 
on the other side of the causeway facmg Egypt, towards that part 
where liis own tent was pitched ; and made preparations for attack- 
mg the city on every side. The Tyrians, in their turn, prepared 
-for a vigorous defence. On that side which lay towards tlie cause- 
way, they had erected towers on the wall, which was of a pro- 
digious l^ight, and of a p^portionable breadth, the whole built with 
great stones cemented together with mortar. The access to any^ 
other part was very near as difficult, the enemy having fenced the 
fi>ot of the wall with great stones, to keepthe enemy from approach- 
ing it. The business then was, first to draw these away, which could 
not be done but with- the utmost difficulty, because the soldiers 
could not keep very firm on their legs in the ships. Besides, the 
Tyrians advanced with covered galieys, and cut the cables which 
held the ships at anchor : so that Alexander was obliged to cover, 
in like manner, several vessels of thirty rowers each, and to station 
these across, to secure the anchors from the attacks of the Tyrian 
galleys. But still the clivers came and cut them unperceived, so 
that they were at last forced to fix them with iron chains. After 
this, they drew these stones with cable-ropes, and carrying them 
off with engines, they were thrown to the bottom of the sea, 
where it was not possible for them to do any farther mischief. The 
foot of the wall being thus cleared, the vessels had very easy 
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access to it. In this manner the Tynans were invested on all sidea^ 
and attacked at the same time beta by sea and iaiid. 

The Macedonians had joined (two and two] galleys of four banks 
of oars in such a manner, that the prows were fastened, and the 
stems so far distant one from the other, as was necessary for the 
pieces of timber between them to be of a proper length. After 
this they threw from one stem to the ether sail-yards, which were 
fastened together by planks laid across, in order for the soldiers to 
stand fast on that space. The galleys being thus equipped, they 
rowed tpwards the city, and shot (under covert) against those \^ho 
defended the walls, the prows serving them as so many parapets. 
The king caused them to advance about midnight, in order to sur- 
round the walls, and make a general assault. The Tyrians now 
gave themselves for lost, when on a sudden the sky was overspread 
with such thick clouds, as quite took away the famt glimmerings of 
light which before darted through the gloom. The sea rises by 
insensible decrees ; and the billows being swelled by the fury of 
the winds, raise a dreadful storm. The vessels dash one against 
the other with so much violence, that the cables, which before 
fastened them together, are either loosened or break to pieces; tlie 
planks split, and, making a horrible crash; carry off the soldiers 
with them ; for the tempest was so furious, that it was not possible 
to manage or steer galleys thus fastened together. The soldier 
was a hinderance to the sailor, and the sailor to the soldier ; and, 
as happens on such occasions, those took the command whose busi- 
ness it was to obey ; fear and anxiety throwing all things into con- 
fusion. But now the rowers exerted themselves with so much 
vigour, that they got the better of the sea, and seemed to rescue 
by main force their ships from the waves. At last they brought 
them near the shore, but the greatest part in a shattered condition. 

At the same time there arrived at Tyre thirty ambassadors from 
Carthage, who did. not bring the least succours, though tjiiey had 
proniised such mighty things. Instead of this, they only made ex- 
cuses, declaring that it was with the greatest grief the Carthagi- 
nians found themselves absolutely unable to assist the Tyrians in 
any maimer; for that they themselves were engaged in a war, not 
as before for empire,* but to save their country. And indeed the 
Syracusans were laying waste all Africa at that time with a power- 
ful army, and had pitched their camp not far from the walls of 
Carthage. The Tyrians, though the great hopes they had con- 
ceived were thus fmstrated, were noways dejected. They only 
took the wise precaution of sending most of their women and 
children to Carthage, in order that they themigeKes might be in a 
condition to defend themselves to the last extremity, and bear more 
courageously the greatest calamities which might befall them, 

* See vol. J. in the history of Culhage. 
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w]ieii they hnd once lodged, in a secnre Mylum, wbat they moit 
valued in the world. 

There was in the city a brazen statue of Apollo, of an enonoona 
size. This colossus had formerly stood in the city of Gela in Sicily. 
The Cartha^ians having taken it about the year 412 before 
Christ,* had given it, by way of present, to the city of Tyre, which 
they always considered as the mother of Carthage. The Tytiani 
had set it up in their city, and worship was paid to it. During the 
siege, in consequence of a dream which one of the citizem* had, 
the T3^ans imagined that Apollo was determined to leave tbem, 
and go over to Alexander. Immediately they fastened with a gold 
chain his statue to Hercules's altar, to prevent the deity from leav- 
ing them. For these people w^ere silly enough to believe, that 
9.ner his statue was thus fastened down, it would not be possible 
for him to make his escape; and that he would be prevented from 
doing so by Hercules, the tutelar god of the city. What a strange 
idea the heathens had\)f their divinities ! 

Some of the Tyrians proposed the restoring of a sacrifice which 
had been discontinued for many ages; and this was, to sacrifice a 
child bom of free parents to Saturn. The Carthoginians, who had 
borrowed this sacrilegious custom from their founders, preserved it 
till the destruction of their city ;• and had not the old men, who 
were invested with the greatest authority in Tvre, opposed the de- 
sign, this cruelly superstitious custom would have prevailed over 
every sentiment of humanity. 

The Tyrians, finding their city exposed every moment to be 
taken by storm, resolved to fall upon the Cyprian fleet, which lay at 
anchor on the side towards Sidon. They took the opportunity to 
do this at a time when the seamen of Alexander's fleet were dis* 
persed up and down ; and when he himself was withdrawn to his 
tent, pitched on the sea-shore. Accordingly they came out, about 
noon, with thirteen galleys, all manned with choice soldiers who 
were used to sea-fights; and rowing with all their might, came 
thundering on the enemy's vessels, r art of them they found empty, 
and the rest had been manned in great haste. Some of these they 
sunk, and drove several of them against the shores, where they 
were dashed to pieces. The loss would have been still greater, 
bad not Alexander, the instant he heard of this sally, advanced at 
the head of his whole fleet with all imaginable despatch against the 
Tyria^ns. However, these did not wait his coming up, but with- 
drew into the harbour, after having also lost seme of their ships. 

And now the engines playing, the city was warmly attacked on 
all sides, and as vigorously defended.* The besieged, taught and 
animated by the imminent danger, and the extreme necessity to 
which they were reduced, invented daily new arts to defend 'them- 
selves, and repulse the enemy. They warded off all the darts dis- 
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charged froip the halistas against them hy the assistance of ttim 
ing-wheels, which either broke them to pieces, or carried them 
another way. Theydeadened the violence of the stones that wert» 
hurled at them, by setting up a kind of sails and curtains made of 
a soft substance, which easily gave way. To annoy the ships 
which advanced against their walls, they fixed cranes, ^applin^- 
irons, and scythes, to 'joists or beams ; then straining then* catapul- 
tas (an enormous ku of cross-bows,) they laid those great pieces 
of timber upon them instead of arrows, and shot them off on a 
sudden at the enemy.- These crushed some to pieces by their great 
weight; and the hoo'-o or pensile sc3rthes, with which they were 
armed, tore others t\ ^'ieces, and did considerable damage to their 
ships. They also had brazen shields, which they drew red-hot out 
of the fire; and, filling these with burning sand, hurled them in an 
instant from the top of the wall upon the enemy. There was 
nothing the Macedonians so much dreaded as this last invention ; 
for the moment this burning sand got to the flesh through the cre« 
vices in the armour, it pierced to the vc?ry bone, and stuck so closci, 
that there was no pulling it off; so that the soldiers, throwing down 
their arms, and tearing their clothes to pieces, were in this manner 
exposed, naked^ and defenceless, to the shot of the enemy. 

It was then that Alexander, discouraged at so vigorous a defence, 
debated seriously, whether it would not be proper for him to raise 
the siege, and go into Egypt : for after having overrun Asia with 
prodigious rapidity, he found his progress unhappily retarded ; and 
lost, before a single city, the opportunity of executing a great many 
projects of infinitely greater importance. On the other side, he 
* considered that it woiud be a great blemish to his reputation, which 
had done him greater service than his arms, should he leave Tyro 
behind him, as a proof to the world that he was not invincible. 
He therefore resolved to make a last effort with a greater number 
of ships, which he manned with the flower of his army. Accord- 
ingly, a second naval engagement was fought, in which the Ty- 
nans, after fighting with intrepidity, were obliged to draw off their 
whole fleet towards the city. The king pursued their r^ar very 
close, but was not able to enter the harbour, being repulsed hy 
arrows shot from the walls: however, he either took or sunk a 
great number of their ships. 

Alexander, after letting his forces repose themselves two days, 
brought forward his fleet and his engines, in order to attempt a 
general assault. Both the attack and defence were now more 
vigorous than ever. The courage of the combatants increased 
with the danger; and each side, animated by the most powerful 
motives, fought like lions. Wherever the battering-rams had beat 
down any part of the wall, and the bridges were thrown out, 
instantlv the Argyraspides mounted the breach with the utnK>st 
valour, being headed by Admetus, one of the bravest oflicers in the 
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axBif, who was klBed by the thruBt of a partisan,* as he wa« 
eooouniging his soldiers. The presence of the kiiiff , and especiallf 
the example he set, fired his troops j^ith unusucQ bravery. He 
himself ascended one of the towers, which was of a prodigious 
height, and there was exposed to the greatest danger his courage 
had ever made him hazard .* for, being immediately known by nis 
uuigfiia and the richness of his armour, he served as a mark for aU 
the arrows of the enemy. On this occasion he performed wonders; 
killing, with javelins, several of those who defended the wall; then 
advancinjg nearer to them, he forced some with his sword, and 
others with his shield, either into the city or the sea; the tower 
where he fought almost touching the wall. He soon went over it, 
by the assistance of floating bridges, and, followed by the nobility^ 
po^essed liimself of two towers, and the space between them. 
The battering-rams had already made several breaches ; the fleet ' 
had forced the harbour ; and some of the Macedonians had pos- 
sessed themselves of the towers wliich were abandoned. The 
Tyrians, seeing the enemy master of their rampart, retired towards 
an open place, called the square of Agenor, and there stood their 
ground; but Alexander marching up with his regiment of body- 
guards, killed part of them, and obliged the rest to fly. At the 
same time, the city bemg taken on that side which lay towards the 
harbour, the Macedonians ran up and down in every quarter, spar- 
ing no person who came in their way, being highly exasperated at 
the long* resistance of the besieged, and the barbarities they had 
exercised towards some of their comrades, who had been taken in 
their return from S;don, and thrown from the battliements, after 
their throats had been cut in the sight of the whole army. 

The Tyrians seeing themselves overpowered on all sides, some fly 
to the temples, to implore the assistance of the gods; others, shut- 
ting themselves in their houses, escape the sword of the conqueror 
by a voluntary death; others rush upon the enemy, firmly resolved 
to seD their lives at the dearest rate. Most of the citizens were - 
get on the house-tops, whence they threw stones, and whatever 
came iirst to hand, upon such as advanced forward into the city. • 
The kin^ gave orders to kill all the inhabitants (those excepted who 
had sheltered themselves in the temples,] and to set fire to every 
part of Tjrre. Although this order was published bv sound of 
Uumpet, yet not one person who carried arms fled to the a^lums. 
The temples were filled with such young women and children only 
IS had remained in the city^ The old men waited at the doors of 
their houses, in expectation every instant of beings sacrificed to the 
rage of the soldiers. It is true, indeed, that the Sidonian soldiers, 
who were in Alexander's camp, saved great numbeis of them. 
For, having entered the city inctiscriminately with the conquerors, 
ajitd calling to mind their ancient afl^ty with the Tyrians (Agenor 

•AUndor Iwlbct. 
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Ibimded both Tyre and Skbii,] they ctnied ofF gnwt 
numbera privately on board their shipe, and conveyed tbem to 
Sidon. F]r this land deceit 15,Q00 were Baved firom the rage 
of the conqueror ; and we may judge of the greatness of the 
slaughter, from the number of the solmers who were cut to pieces 
on the rampart of the city only, who amounted to 6000. However, 
the king's anger not being fbUy appeased, he exhibited a scene, 
whieb appeared dreadful even to the conquerors; for, SOOO men 
remaining after the soldiers had been glutted with slaughter, Alex- 
ander caused them to be fixed upon crosses along the sea-shore. 
He pardoned the ambassadors of Carthage, who were come to their 
metropolis to offer up a sacrifice to Hercules according to annual 
custom. The number of prisoners, both foreigners and citizens, 
amounted to 30,000, who were •ell sold. As for the Macedonians, 
their loss was very inconsiderable. 

A. M.^73. Alexander offered a sacrifice to Hercules, and 

Ant. J. c. 338. conducted the ceremony with all his land forces 
under arms, in concert with the fleet. He alro solemnized gymnas- 
tic exercises in honour of the same god, in the temple dedicated to 
him. With regard to the statue of Apollo, above-mentioned, he 
took ofl^ the chains from it, restored it to its former liberty, and 
commanded that this god should thenceforward be adored under 
the name of Philalexander^ that is, the friend of Alexander. If 
we may believe Timeus, the Greeks began to pay him this solemn 
worship, fbr having occasioned the taking of Tyre, whiclf happened 
the d^ and hour uiat the Carthaginians had carried off this statue 
from uela. The city of Tyre was taken about the end of Sep- 
tember, after ha\'ing sustained a seven months' siege. 

Thus were fully accomplished the menaces which God had pro- 
nounced by the mouth of his prophets against the city of Tyre. 
Nabuchodonosor had begun to execute those threats,* by besieging 
and takmg it ; and they were completed by the sad catastrophe we 
have here described. As this double event forms one of the most 
considerable passages in history, and as the Scriptures have given 
us several ver^ remarkable circumstances of it, I shall endeavour 
to unite here, m one view, all that they relate concerning the city 
of Tyre, its power, riches, haughtiness, and irreUgion ; the difier- 
ent punishments with which (rod chastised its pride and other vices: 
and at length its last re-establishment, but in a manner entirely 
different from the fi>rmer. Methinks I revive on a sudden, when, 
through the multitude of profane histories which heathen antiquity 
furnishes, and in every part whereof there reigns an entire obUvion, 
not to say more, of the Ahnighty, the sacred Scriptures exhibit 
themselves, and unfold to me the secret designs of God over king- 
doms and empires; and teach me what idea we are to form of ~ those 
things which appear the most worthy of esteem, the mort august 
in the eyes of men. 

*Or Ntba fh ad nei Mu r , •■ he ia called in our venrfoa. 
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But before I vekte tho prophecies conceming Tyre, I Irtiall bero 
present the reader with a little abstract of the history of that ft^ 
luous city, "by which he will be the better enabled to undentand the 
prophecies. 

A. M. 2753. Tyre" was built by the Sidonians,* 240 years be- 

Ant J. c. 1238. f^^e thc building of the temple of Jerusalem : for this 
reason it is called by Isaiah, The daughter of Sidon, It soon sar« 
parsed its mother-city in extent, power and riches. 

A. M. 8%5. It was besieged by 6halmanezer,f and alone re- 

AnL J. c. 119. - sisted the unitea fleets of thc Assyrians and PhcenH 
cians ; a circumstance which greatly heightened its pride. 

A. M. 34.13. Nabuchodonosor laid siege to T^re4 at the time 

Am. J. €. 573. t)iat Ithobalus was king -of that city; but did not 
take it till thirteen years afler. But tefore it was conquered, the 
inhabitants had retired, with most of their effects, into a neighbour* 
ing island, where they built a new city. The old one was rased to 
the very foundation, and has since been no more than a village, 
known by the name of Pa/or- Tyi^M*, or Ancient Tyre: but the new 
one rose to greater power than ever. 

It was in this great and flourishing condition, when Alexander 
besieged and took it. And here begin the seventy years' obscurity 
and oblivion, in which it was to lie, according to Isaiah. It wae 
indeed soon repaired, because the Sidonians, who entered the city 
with Alexander's army, 8ave.d 15,000 of their citizens (as was be* 
fore observed,] who, after their return, applied themselves to com- 
merce, «uid repaired the ruins of their country with incredible ap- 
plication ; besides which, the women and children, who had been 
Eent to Carthage, and lodged in a place of safety, returned to it at 
the same time. But Tyre was confined to the island in which it 
stood. Its trade extended no farther than the neighbouring cities, 
and it had lost the empire of the Eea. And when eighteen years 
after Antigonus besieged it with a strong fleet, we do not find *hat 
the Tyrians had any maritime forces to oppoEe him. This Fecond 
Biege^ which reduced it a second time to captivity, plunged it again 
into the state of oblivion from which it endeavoured to extricate 
itself; and this oblivion continued the exact time foretold by Isciah. 

This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered its former 
credit ; and, at the sf me time, resumed its former vices; till at last, 
converted by the preaching of the Gospel, it became a holy and re- 
ligious city. The sacred writings acquaint us with part of these 
revolutions, and this is what we are now to show. 

Tyre,} before the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, Was consi- 
dered as one of the most ancient and flourishing cities in the world. 
Its industry and very advantageous situation had raised it to the 
sovereignty of the seas, and made it the centre of the trade of the 
wliole universe. From the extreme parts of Arabia, Persia, and 

f JoMph.Amiq. 1. Tiii. e.3. f Itiid. L ix. e. 14 tIbiiLI. x.e 11 < 
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Mk, to Uie BMMt imMle wwtem oout«; from SeyOii^ and the 
Borthem ivgioiii* to Egypt, Ethiopia, and tbe southem cooBtnes; 
•U natioiis contributed to the increue of ite riches, sfdendovur, and 
power. Not oiUy the aeveral things nsefiil and nocAssaiy to aocie- 
tfr whkk those various regions produced ; but whatever they had 
that was rare, curious, magnificent, or precious, and best adapted 
to the support of luxury and pride ; all these were brought to its 
markets. And Tyre on the other side, as from a c<Mnmoil source, 
disposed this varied abundance over all kingd^nns, and infected 
thsm with its corrupt manners, by in8|»ring tnem with a love foT 
ease, vanity, luxury, and voluptuousness. 

A long, uninterrupted series of prosperitv had swelled t)ie pride 
of Tyre.* She deliffhted to consider herself as the queen of cities ; 
a queen whose head is adorned with a diadem ; whose correspon- 
dents are illustrious princes; whose rich traders dispute for snpe- 
•iority with kings : who sees every maritime power, either her 
all^ or dependents; and who has made herself necessary or formi- 
dable to all nations. 

Tjrre had now filled up the measure of her iniquity, by her im- 
piety wiinBt God, and her barbarity exercised against his pec^k. 
She had rejoiced over the ruins of Jerusalem, exdaiming in an in- 
sulting tone: '^Behold then the gates of this so populous eity are 
broken down.f Her inhabitants mall come to me, and I wiU enrich 
myself with her spoils, now she is laid wastel" She was not satis- 
fied with having reduced the Jews to a stateof captirity4 notwith- 
standing tlie uliance between them; with selhnff uiem to the 
Gentiles, and delivering them up to their most cruel enemies : she 
likewise had seized upon the inheritance of the Lord,} and carried 
away from his temple the most precious things, to enrich therewith 
the temples of her idols. 

This profanation and cruelty drew down the vengeance of God 
upon Tyre. II God is resolved to destroy her, because she relied so 
much upon her own strength, her wisdom, her riches, and her al- 
liances. He therefore will bring against her Nabuchodonoeor, that 
king of kings, to overwhelm her with his mighty hosts, as with wa- 
ters that overspread their banks, to demolish her ramparts, to ruin 
her proud palaces, to deliver up her merehandise and treasures to 
, the soldiers, and to rase Tyre to the very foundations, after having 
set fire to it, and either extirpated or dispersed all its inhabitants. 

By this so unexpected a fail,! the Alxnighty will teach the asto- 
nished nations, that he more evidently displays his providence by the 
most incredible revolutions of states ; and that his will alone directs 
the enterprises of men, and guides them as he pleases, in order to 
humble the proud. 
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Botl^aftsraiM had reeovcnd jMrloMW and Mpaiied her 

niiii8,for^t lier former sUto of humiliation, and the gvlk whiah 
bad ledu^ her to it. 

She sti]l was pu£fed up with the glory of poaaeaaing the empire of 
tk sea;* of being the seat of universal commerce; of giving birth 
to the most famous colonics ; of having within her walk merchauta» 
whose credit, riches, and aplendoor, rendered them equal to tha 
princes and great men of the earth ; of being governed by a ro»> 
Qftrch^t who might justly be entitled god of the sea ; of tracing back 
her origin to tlie most remote antiquity; of having acquire^!, ^ % 
long series of ages, a kind of etemitj^ ; and of having a right te 
promise herself another such eternity in times to come. 

But since this city,} corrupted by pride, by avance and luxuw, 
has not profited by the first lesson which God has given her by the 
hands of the king of Babylon ; and since, after bemg oppr^d by 
all the forces ofSe East, she has not yet kjarned not to confide any 
longer in the fake and imaginary support of her own gre^neasi 
God foretelk her mother chastisement,} which he wiU send upon 
her from the West, near 400 years after the first. Her destrucUon 
will come from Chittim,|| that k, Macedonia; from a kujgdom so 
weak and obscure, that it had been despised a few years before ; a 
kinffdom whence she could never have expected such a blow. 
«T}TC, possessed with an opinion of her own wisdom, and proiid of 
her flei^te^ her immense riches, which she heaped up as rare m 
the streets," and ako protected by the whole power of thePeisiaB 
empire, does not imagine she has any thmg to feax ^o^J^^f. ?^ 
enJmii, who, he^gsitiiated at a ^reat distance from ^J^^^**^ 
S^^, st.e2|th, or i«>utot£n;, havii^ neither h^"« »«^ 
ships, and biig quSe unskilfed in navigation; cannot ther^o^J» 
she iWginesVai^oy her with their Undjbrcj. Tyre loo^.^ .HP^ 
herself a^ im^n.gnable,ir because she k defended by lo^^^ifica. 
tions and su?roi5ided on oJl 'sides by the sea " '^^^^JJ^'^J^f^ 
girdle : nevertheless Alexander, by filling up the ^«™ ^^^^^ 
which eeoarates her fr«n the continent, will force off her gnrd^ 
ILdde^S^ ramparts which served herasasecond enclo. 

'°Tyre, thus dkpossessed of her dignity as queen imd as a fr^ 
dt;,^Lii^J'nolio^ diadem nor her girdte, ^m be reduo^ 
dariW seventy years, to the mean <^?«^^y>" ,f * ^\o briS 
Lordlath pur^d it,** to stain tte pride of aU g^^^'^^^^lS 
into contempt Idl the honourable of the earth. Her f^w^^^^ 
after it the niin of trade in general;H and she wiU PJ^^«^^ 
maritime cities a subject of sorrow and ^^^^^*^V ei^S 
them k)se th« present means and the future hopes ot enncmng 

••an. VifW- «. it iwi- w- 1. n- M- 
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To prove,^ in a sensible manner, to Tyre, that the prophecy cxm- 
eeming her ruin it not uicredible, and tliat all the 6tren£rth and 
wisdom of man can no ways ward off or suspend the punishment 
which God has prepared, tor the pride and the abuse of riclies, 
Isaiah sets before her the example of Babylon, whose destruction 
ouffht to have been a lesson to her. This city,f in which Niinrod 
laid the foundations of his empire, was the most ancient, the most 
populous, and embellished with more edifices, both public and pri* 
Tate, than WLoy other city. She was the capital of the first empire 
that ever eidsted, and was founded in order to command over 
the whole earth, which seemed to be inhabited only by famih'es 
which she had brought forth and sent out as so many colonies, 
whose common parent she was. Nevertheless, says the prophet, 
she is no more, neither' Babylon nor her empire. The citizens of 
Babylon had multiplied their ramparts and citadels, to render even 
the besieging it impracticable. The inhabitants had raised pompous 
palaces, to mak6 their names unmortal ; but all these fortifications 
were but as so many dens, in the eyes of Providence, for wild beasts 
to dwell *m ; and these edifices were doomed to fall to dust, or eke 
to sink to humble cottages. 

Alter so signal an example, continues the prophet, shall Tyre, 
which is so much inferior to Babylon in many respects, dare to hope 
that the menaces pronounced by Heaven against her, viz. to deprive 
her of the empire of the sea, and destroy her fleets, will not be 
fulfilled? 

To make her the more strongly sensible how much she has abused 
her prosperity^ God will reduce her to a state of humihation and 
oblivion during threescore and ten years. But after this season of 
obscuritv, } she will again endeavour to appear with the air of a 
harlot, full of charms and artifices, whose sole endeavours are to 
corrupt youth, and sooth their passions. To promote her com- 
merce, she will use fraud, deceit,and the most insidious arts. She 
will visit evexy part of the world, to collect the most rare and 
most delicious products of every country; to inspire the various 
nations of the universe with a love and adnuration for superfluities 
and splendour, and fill them with an aversion for the simplicity 
and frugality of their ancient manners. And she will set every 
engine at work, to renew her ancient treaties; to recover the con- 
fidence of her former correspondents; and to compensate, by a 
speedy abundance, the sterility of seventy years. 

Thus,|| in proportion as the Almighty shall give Tyre an cippor- 
tunity of recovering her trade and credit, she will return to her 
former shameful traflic, which God had ruined, by strippmg her of 

.K* J'**^**""J'» ^f'. . J ^«'»^ *e land of the ChaldKaTw: this neonle was not tiR 
tteAayiiant founded It for them that dwell in the wildern^ : Sey'S up IteSwOT 
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tihe great pofliennoiM which she had applied to rach pernicioiw 



But at last,* Tyre, ccmverted bytiie Goepel, shall no more be m 
scandal and a stumbling-block to nations. She shall no loncer sa* 
crifioe her labour to the idolatry of wealth, but to the woranip of 
the Lord, and the comfort of thofie that serve him. She shaU no 
longer render her riches barren and useless by detaining theoi, but 
shi3i scatter them, like fruitful seed, fpom the hands of believers 
and ministers of the Gospel. 

One of God's designs, in the prophecies just now dted, is to 
^ve us a just idea of a traffic, whose only motive is avarice, and 
whose fruito are pleasures, vanity, and the corruption of morals. 
Mankmd look upon cities enriched by a commerce like that of Tyre 
(and it is the eame with private persons,) as happier than any 
other ; as worthy of envy, and as fit (from their industry, labour, 
and the success of their application and conduct J to be proposed at 
patterns for the rest to copy after; but God, on the contrary, ezhi* 
bits th^Di to us under the shamefbl image of a woman lost to aO 
sense of virtue ; whose only view is to seduce and corrupt youtfi ; 
who only sooths the passions and flatters the senses ; who abhors 
modesty and every sentiment of honour ; and who, banishix^ from 
her countettanoe jevery indication of €hame, glories in her igno- 
miny. We are not to infer from hence, that traffic is sinful in it- 
self; but we should separate from the essential foundation of trade, 
which is just and lawful when rightly used, the passions of men 
which intermix with, and by tliai means pervert the order and end 
of it. Tyre, converted to Christianity, teaches merchants in what 
manner they are to carry on their traffic, and the nses to which 
they ought to apply their profits. 

SECT. VIL 

DsriuB writes « second letter to Alexander. Joumef o€ die latter to Jenaaleni. Tte 
honour which he pays to Jaddua th« hkh-prk»t. He is sliown those |>ropbeclca of 
Daniel which relate to hiifnflelf. The king grants great privileges to the Jews, but 
Tcf uses them to die Samaritans. • He besieges and takes Gaza, enters Egypt, and sub> 
dues that country. He tliere lays the foundations of Alexandria, then goes into 
Libya, where he visits tlie temple of Jupiter Ammon, and causes himself to be de- 
clared the eon of that god. His remm into Egypt. 

Whilst Alexander was carrying on the siege of TyTe,t he had 
received a second letter from Darius, who at last gave him the 
title of king. « He ofiered him 10,000 talents (about 1,500,000/.) 
ees a ransom for the captive princessesi, and his daughter Statira in 
marriage, with all the country he had conquered as far as the Eu- 
phrates. Darius hinted tp him the inconstancy of fortune ; and de- 
scribed, in the most pompous terms, the numberless troops who 
were eUll under his command. Could he (Alexander) think that it. 

* Im. niii. 18 t F'-^t in Alei. p. 68L Onint Oiiit. L It. e. 5. iUriaa. L M 
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vu 80 ybry easy to cross the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, 
and the Hydaspes, which were as so many bulwarks to the Peraaa 
empire? That he should notiie always shut up between rocln and 

' defiles: that they ought both "to appear in an open plain, and thai 
then Alexander wouid be ashamed to come before hun with only a 
himdful of men." The kin^ thereupon sunmioned a council, in 
i^hich Parmenio was of Qpimon, that he ought to accept of those 
oflfers, declaring he liimself would agree to them, were he Alex- 
ander* " And so would I," replied Alexander, " were I Parmenio." 
He therefore returned the following answer: *<That he did not 
want the money Darius offered him: that it did not become Darius 
to offer a ming he no longer possessed, or to pretend to share what 
he had entirely lost : that in case he was the only person who did 

» not know which of them was superior, a battle would soon deter- 
mine it : that he should not think to intimidate with rivers, a man 
who had crossed so many seas: that to whatsoever place he might 
find it proper to retire, Alexander would -not fail to find him out." 
Darius, upon receiving this answer, lost all hopes of an accommo 
dation, and prepared again for war. 

From Tyre,* Alexander marched to Jerusalem, firmly resolved 
to show it no more favour than he had done the former city: and 
for this reason. The Tyrians were so much employed in trade, 
that they quite neglected husbandry, and brought most of their 
com and other provisions from the countries in their neighbour- 
hood. 6alilee,f Samaria, and Judea, furnished them with the 
greabest quantities. At the time that Alexander laid siege to their 
city^he himself was obliged to send for provisions from those coun- 
tries : he therefore sent comimssaries to summon the inhabitants to 
submit, and furnish his army with whatever they might want. The 
Jews, however, desired to be excused, alleging, that they had 
taken an oath of fidelity to Darius ; and persisted in answering thai 
they would never acknowledge any other sovereign as long as lie 
was living ; a rare example of fidelity, and worthy of the only people 
who in that age acknowledged the true God! The Samaritans, 
nowever, did not imitate them in this particular ; for they submitted 
with clieerfulness to Alexander, and even sent him 8000 men to 
serve at the siege of Tyre, and in other places. For the better 
understanding of what followsj it may be necessary for us to pre- 
sent the reader, in few words, with the state of the Samaritans at 
that time, and the cause of the strong antipathy which existed be- 
tween them and the Jews. 

I observed, el3ewhere,t that the Samaritans did not descend 
fi*om the Israelites, bat were a colony of idolaters, taken from the 
countries on the other side of the Euphrates, whom Esarhaddon, 

«Mng of the Assjrrians, had sent to inhabit the cities of Samaria, 
after the rrfin of the kingdom of the ten tribes. These people, 

* J^ieph. Antlq. 1. xi. c. & f Acts xU. 90. X VoL II. HiBtory of the Am 
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who were called Ctdhteij bknded the worahip of the God of Israel 
with that of their idols; and on all occasions discovered an enmity 
* o the Jews. This hatred was m<ih stronger aflar the return of 
the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, belbre and after the resto« 
i-ation of the temple. 

Notwithstanding the reformation which the holy man, Nehe* 
miah, had wrought in Jerusalem, with regard to the marrying of 
strange or foreign women, the evil had spread so far, that the liiffh* 
priest's house, which ought to have been more pure than any other 
from these criminal mixtures, was itself polluted with tliem. One 
of the sons of Jehoiada the high-priest,* whom Josephus calls Ma- 
nasseh, had married the daughter of Sanballat the H^Ponite; and 
many more had followed his example. But Nehemiah, zotlous for 
the law of God, which was so shamefully violated, commanded, 
without exception, all who had married strange women, eiUier to 
put them away immediately, or to depart the country. Manasseh 
chose to ffo into banishment rather than separate liimself from his 
wife,f and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, whither he was fol- 
lowed by great numbers as obstinate in rebellion as himself; he 
there settled them under the protection of Sanballat, his fatlier-in- 
law, who was governor of that country. 

The latter obtained of Darius Nothus (whom probably the war 
which broke out between Egypt and Persia had brought into 
PhGcnicia,) leave to buUd on mount Gerizim, near Samaria, a temple 
like that of Jerusalem, and to appoint Manasseh, his son-in-law, 
priest thereof. From that time, Samaria became the asyhun of all 
the malcontents of Judea. And it was this which raised the hatred 
of the Jews against the Samaritans to'itsgreatest height, when 
they saw that the latter, notwithstanding the express prohibition of 
the law, which fixed the solemn worsmp of the God of Israel in 
the city of Jerusalem, had nevertheless raised altar against altar, 
and temple agamst temple, and afforded a refuge to ail wfio fled 
from Jerusalem, to screen themselves from the' punishment which 
would have been inflicted on them for violating tne law. 

Such was the state of Judea, when Alexander laid siege to Tyre. 
The Samaritans, as we before observed, sent him a considerable 
body of troops ; whereas the Jews thought hey could not submit 
to him, as lon^ as Darius, to whom they had taken an oath of alle- 
giance, should be alive. 

Alexander, being little used to such an answer, particularly aflej 
he had obtained so many victories, and thinking that all things 
ought to bow before him, resolved, the instant he had conquered 
Tyre, to march a£rainst the Jews, and punish their disobedience aa 
rigorously as he liad punished thct of tlie Tyrians. 

In this imminent dan^r, Jaddus, the high-priest, who governed 
imder the Persians, seemg himself exposed, with aM the inhnbl- 
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teats, to the wrath of the conqoerof, h&d imKmneto the prbtee* 
tion of tlie Almishty, ^v orders that public prayers should be 
made to implorehis assistance^And offered sacr&ces. The night 
after, God appeared to bim in a dream, aud bidliim, ^ To cause 
flowers to be scattered up ami down the city ; to set open all the 
gates, and go, clothed in his pontifical robes, with aU the priests, 
dressed also in their vestments, and all the rest clothed in white, to 
meet Alexander, and not to fear any evil from that king, inasmuch 
as He would protect them." This demand was punctually obeyed; 
and. accordingly this august procession, the very day after, march- 
ed out of the city to an eminence called Sapha^* whence there was 
a 'view of afi the plain, as well as of the tempte and city of Jeru 
salem. Here the whole procession waited the arrival of Alexander 

The Syrians of PhGenicia,who were in his army, were persuadeo 
that the wrath of this prinpe was so great, that he would certainly 
punish the high-priest in an exemplary manner, and destroy that 
city in the same manner as he had done Tyre ; and flushed with joy 
on that account, they waited in expectation, of glutting their eye& 
with the calamities of a people to whom they bore a mortal hatred. 
As soon as the Jews heard of the king's approach, they set out to 
meet him with all the pomp before described. Alexander was 
struck at the sight of the high-priest, in whose mitre and forehead 
a golden plate was fixed, on wluch the name of God was written. 
The moment the kin^ perceived -the hi^h-pnest, he advanced to- 
wards him with an air of the most protound respect; bowed his 
body, adored the august name upon his front, and saluted him who 
wore it with a religious veneration. Then the Jews/ surrounding 
Alexander, raised their voices to wish him every kind of prosperity. 
All the spectators were seized with inexpressible surprise ; they 
could scarce believe their eyes, and did not know hoMr to account 
for a sight so contrary to their expectation, and so very improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his astonishment, ask- 
ed the king how it came to passthat he, who was adored by every one, 
adored the high-priest of the lews. ^^ I do not," replied Alexander, 
** adoue the high-priest, but the^od whose minister he is ; lor whilst 
I was at Dium in Macedonia (my mind wholly fixed on the great 
design of the Persian war,) as I was revolving by what means I 
should conquer Asia, this very man, dressed in the same robes, ap- 
peared to me in a dream ; exhorted me to banish every fear, bid me 
cross the Hellespont boldly ; and assured me that his God would 
march at the head of my army, and give me the victory over that 
of the Persians." Alexander added, that the instant he saw this 
priest, he knew him by^is habit, his stature, his air, and his face, to 
be the same person whom he had seen at Dium ; that he was firmly 
persuaded, it was by the command, and under the immediate con- 
duct of Heaven, that he had undertaken this war ; that he was sure 
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he should overcome Darius liereafter, and destroy the empire of 
the Persians ; and that this was the reason why he adored this God 
in the person of his priest. Alexaader, after having thus answer 
ed Parmenio, embraced the high -priest, and all his brethren ; thcB 
walking ih the midst of them, he arrived at Jerusalem, where h« 
offered sacrifices to God, in the temple, after the manner prescribed 
to him by the high-priest. • 

The lugh-priest, afterwards, sliowed him those passages in the 
prophecy of Daniel, which are spoken of that monarch. I shall 
here give an abstract of them, which will plainly show how the 
most distant events are present to the Almighty. 

God declares by the prophet Daniel,''' that grandeur, empire, and 
glory, are his ; that he bestows them on whomsoever he pleases, 
and withdraws them in like manner, to punish the abuse of thenf ; 
that his \yiBdora and power solely determine the course of events in 
all ages ; that he changes, according to his will, the whole face of 
human affairs ;j[ that he sets up new kingdoms, overthrows the anP- 
cicnt ones, and effaces even the very footsteps of them, with the 
Bame ease as the wind carries off the smallest chaff from the tlirash- 
m^-floor. 

God's design, in-subjecting states to such astonishing revolutions,! 
IS to teach men, that thev are in his presence as nothing; that he 
aloue is the Most High, the eternal King, the sovereign arbker, who 
doth whatsoever he will with supreme power, both in heaven and 
earth. For the putting this design in execution,} the prophet sees 
an august council, in which the angels, who are appointed as in- 
spectors and guardians of governments and kings, inquire into the 
use which they make of the authority that Heaven int]*usted them 
with, as his ministers ; and when they abuse it, these 8pirits,|| zeal- 
ous for the ^lory of their sovereign, beseech God to punish their in 
justice and mgratitude ; and to humble their pride, by casting them 
from the throne, and causing the most abject among mankind, to 
ascend it in their stead. 

God,ir to make these important truths still more sensible, shows 
Diniel four dreadful beasts, who rise from a vast sea, in which.the 
four winds combat together with f\iry ; and under these symbols, 
he represents to the prophet the origin, the characteristics, and fall, 
of the four great empires, which are to govern the whole world 
successively. A dreadful, but too real image ! For empires rise 
out of tumult and confusion ; they subsist by blood and slaughter , 
they exercise their powc" with violence and cruelty ; they think k 
glorious to carry terror and desolation into all places ; but yet in 
spite of their utmost efforts, they are subject to continual vidssitudea 
and unforeseen reverses of fortune. 

The prophet then relates more particularly the character of each 

• Dan. li. 20, 21. 37. T Ibid. il. 35. J Ibid. Iv. 32. 34-38. $ ll>'d. 
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of these empiTes.* Aflc;r having represented the empire of the 
Babylonians under the image of a lioness, and that of the Medes 
and Persians under the form of a bear greedy of prey, he draws the 
picture, of the Grecian monarchy, by presenting us with some of 
Its most striking features. Under the image of a spotted leopard, 
with four heads and four wings, he depicts Alexander, in whom 
good and bad q-ualities were intermixed ; rash and impetuous m his 
resolutions, rapid m his conquests ; flying with the swiftness of a 
bird of prey, rather than marching with the weight of an army 
laden with the whole equipage of war ; supported by the valour and 
capacity of his generals, four of whom, atter having assisted him 
in conquering his empire, divide it among themselves. 

To this picture the prophet adds elsewhere new touches. f He 
enumerates the order of the succession of the kings of Persia; he 
declares, in precise terms, that after the first three kings, viz. Cy- 
rus, Cambyses, and Darius, a fourth monarch will arise, who is 
Xerxes ; and that he will exceed all his predecessors in power and 
in riches ; that this prince, puffed up with the idea of his own gran- 
deur, which shall have risen to its highest pitch, will assemble all 
the people m his boundless dominions, and lead them to the conquest 
of Greece. But as the prophet takes notice only of the march of 
this multitude, and does not tell us what success they met with, he 
thereby*gives us pretty clearly to understand, that Xerxes, an efie- 
minate, injudicious, and fearful prince, will not have the least success 
in any of his vast projects. 

On the contrary, from among these very Greeks,^ attacked un- 
successfully by the Persians, there will arise a king very different 
from Xerxes ; and this is Alexander the Great. He shall be a bold, 
valiant monarch ; he shall succeed in' all his enterprises ; he shall 
extend his dominion far and wide, and shall establish an irresistible 
power on the ruins of the vanquished nations : but at a time when 
he shall imagine himself to be most firmly seated on the throne, he 
shall lose his life, with the regal dignity, and not leave any posterity 
to succeed him in it. This new monarchy, losing on a sudden the 
splendour and power for which it was so renowned under Alexan- 
der, shall divide itself towards the four winds of heaven. From its 
ruins there shall arise not only the four great kingdoms o( Egypt, 
Syna, Asia Minor, and Macedon, but al^ several other foreigners, 
or barbarians, shall usurp its provinces, and form kingdoms out of 
these. 

At len^h,{ in the eighth chapter, the prophet completes the de- 
scription m still stronger colours, of the character, the battles, the 
series of successes, the rise and fall of these two rival empires. By 
the image he grives of a powerful ram, having two horns of an un-. 
equal length, he declares that the first of these empires shall be com- 
posed of reisians and Medes ; that its strength shall consist in the 
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exceed the Modes in ^uthoritjr; that they shall have a seriet of 
conquests^ without meeting with any oppoeition; that they shall 
first extend them towards Uie west, by subduing the LydUns, the 
provinces of Asia Minor and Thrace ; that they shall forwards 
turn thenr arras towards the north, in order to subdue part of Scy~ 
thia, and the nations bordering on the Caspian sea; that at length 
they shall endeavour to enlaree their dominions towards the south, 
by subjecting Egypt and Arabia, but that they shaU not invade the 
nations of the east. 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited to DaaieJ, 
under the symbol of a he-goat of a prodigious size : he peroeiiw 
that the Macedonian army will march m>m the west, in order to 
invade the empire of the Persians ; that it will be headed b^ a war- 
rior famous for his power and glory ; that it will make nmnense 
marches, in quest of the enemy, even into the very heart of his do- 
minions ; that it will advance towards the enemy with such rapidi- 
ty, as to seem not to touch the ground ; that it will ^ve this empire 
its mortal wound ; entirelv subvert it by repeated victories, and de« 
stroy the double power of the Persians and Modes ; during which 
not one monarch, whether its ally or neighbour, shall give it the 
least succour. 

But as soon as this monarchy shall have risen to Its greatest 
height, Alexander, who formed its greatest strength, shall besnatcln 
ed nrom it ; and then there will arise, towards the four parts of the 
world, four Grecian monarchies, which, though vastly inferior to 
that of Alexander, will, however, be very considerable. 

Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, than a series of 
prophecies, all of them so clear, so exact, and so circumstantial ; 
prophecies which go so far as to point out, that a prince shall die 
without leaving a singlo successor from among his own family, and 
that four of his generals will divide his empire between them ? But 
we must peruse these prophecies in the Scriptures themselves* 
The Vulgate agreee pretty nearly with the Hebrew, except in a few 
places, which I shall translate agreeable to the original text.* 

" In the third year of the reign of king Belshazzar,! a vision ap- 
peared unto me, even unto me Daniel, after that which appeared 
unto me at the first. And I saw in a vision, (and it came to pass, 
when I saw, that I was' at Shushan in the palace, which is in the 
province of Elam,) and I saw in a vision, and I was by the river of 
Ulai. Then I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and behold there stood 
before the river a ram, which had two horns; and the twojboms 
were high ; but one was higher than the other, and the higher 
came up last. I saw the ram pushing westward, and northward, 
and southward; so that no beast might stand before him, neither 
was tliere any that could deliver out of his hand; but he did ac- 

* WehftTe not fonowed M. !tomn*stniiilation here, believing It mort proper to malw 
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wording to liis will, and became great. And as I yana cnnndenn^, 
behold an he-goat came from the west, oauvthe face of the whole 
earth, and touched not the CTound ; and the goat had a notable 
horn between his eyes. And he came to the ram that had two 
horns, which I had teen standing before the river, and ran unto him 
in the fury of his power. And I saw him come dose unto the ram, 
and he was moved with choler against him, and smote the ram, and 
brake his two horns : and there was no power in the ram to stand 
before him, but he cast him down to the ground, and stamped upon 
him ; and there was none that could deliver the ram out of his hand. 
Therefore the he -goat waxed very great : and when he was strong, 
the great horn v/as broken ; and for it came up four notable ones 
towards the four winds of heaven." . 

A great number of very important reflections might be made on 
the prophecies I have now repeated; but these I shall leave to the 
reader's understanding and religion, and will make but one remark; 
un which, however, I shall not expatiate so much as the subject 
miffht deserve. 

The Almighty presides in general over all events which happen 
in the world; and rules, with absolute sway, the fate of all men in 
particular, of all cities, and of all empkes; but he conceals the 
operations of his wisdom, and the wonders of his providence, be- 
neath the veil of natural causes and ordinary events. In all that 
profane history exhibits to us, whether sieges, or the .capture of 
cities; battles won or lost; empires established or overthrown; 
there appears nothing but what is huihan or natural: God seems to 
have no concern in these things, and wc should be tempted to be- 
lieve that he abandons men entirely to their views, their talent^, 
ond their passions; if we, perhaps, except the Jewish nation, whom 
he considered as his own peculiar people, and as his own heritage. 

To prevent our falling into a temptation so repugnant to religion, 
and even leason itself, God occasionally breaks sileiice, disperses 
the cloud# which hide him, and condescends to discover to us the 
secret springs of his providence, by causing his prophets to foretell, 
long before the event, the fate he has prepared for the different na- 
tions of the earth. He reveals to Daniel the order, the succession, 
and the different characteristics of the four great empires to which 
h<e has detennined to subject all the nations of the universe, viz. 
that of the Babylonians, of the Persians and Modes, of the Greeks, 
and, lastly, that of the Romans. 

It is witli the same view that he dwells very forcibly on the two 
most famous conquerors that ever existed: I mean Cyrus and Alex- 
ander, tlie one the founder, the other the destroyer, of the power- 
ful empire of Persia. He causes the former to be caUed by his 
name two hmidr^d years before his birth; foretells, by the mouth 
of Isaiah, his victories; and particularizes the several circumstan- 
ces of the taking of Babylon, the like of wJiich had never been 
seen before. On this occasion, he points out Alexander, by the 
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■loe^'of Da[niel, ind ascribes such qualities mi ditMcteriitiai it 
ean agree with none 4hit him, aad wnich denote Him as plainiy t» 
if be had called him by his luune. 

These passages of Scripture, in which God explaine liimaelf 
clearly, should be considered as very precious^ and serve as so 
many keys to open to our understanding the secret methods by which 
he governs the world. These bright rays of hght should enable a 
rational and religious man to see every thing else clearly : and 
make him conclude, from what is said of the four great einpiresi 
of Cyrus and Alexander, of Babylon and Tyre, that wc ought to 
acknowledge and admire, in the several events of profane history, 
God's perpetual care and re^rd for all men and ail states, wlioee 
destiny depends entirely on his wisdom, his power » and his pleasure* 

We may easily fi^re to ourselves the great joy and admiratioa 
with which Alexander was filled, upon hearing such clear, such 
circumstantial, and advantageous promises. Before he letl Jerusa- 
/em, he assembled the Jews, and bid them ask any favour wliatso- 
ever. They answered, that their request was, to be allowed to Jive 
According to the law of their fathers, and to be exempt, every 
seventh year, from their usual tribute ; and for this reason, because 
they were forbidden, by their laws, in that year, to sow tjieir fields, 
and consequently could have no harvest. Alexander granted tlieir 
request ; and, upon the high- priest's beseeciiinff nim to suffer the 
Jews, who were resident in Babylonia and Media, to hve likewise 
agreeable to their own laws, he also indulged them in this partica* 
lar with the utmost humanity; and said farther, that incase any of 
them were willing to serve under his standards, he would give 
them leave to follow their own way of worship, and to obttnrve 
their peculiar customs ; upon which offer great numbers enlisted 
themselves. 

He had scarce left Jerusalem, when the Samaritans waited upon 
him with great pomp and ceremony, humbly entreating him to do 
them also the honour to visit their temple. As they had subinitled 
voluntarily to Alexander, and sent him succours, they imagined 
that they deserved liis favour much more than the Jews; and flat- 
tered themselves that they should obtain the same, and even much 
greater indulgence. It was in this view they iftade this pompous 
procession, in order to invite Alexander to their city; and the 
8000 men they had sent to ser^^e under him, joined in the request 
made by their countrymen. Alexander thanked them courteous- 
ly, but said, that he was obliged to march into Egypt, and there-, 
fore had no time to lose ; however, that he would visit their city at 
his return, in case he had opportunity. They then besought him 
to exempt them from paying t^bute .every seventh year; upon 
which Alexander asked uiem, whether they were Jews ? l*hey 
made an ambimious answer, which the king not having lime to ex- 
auiine, suspended tliis matter also till his return, and immediately 
continued his march towards Gaza. 
Vol. r. B 
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U|Mm hit aniTal before that city,* he foniid it provided with • 
•Iratig gairkon, counnanded by Betis, one of Darius's eunuchs* 
This governor, who was a brave man, and very fiuthfui to his sove- 
reign, defended it with great vigour a^rainst Alexander. As this 
was the only inlet or pass into Egypt, it was absolutely neoessuy 
for him to eonquer it, and therefore he was obliged to besiege it. 
But although every art of war was employed, notwithstanding his 
soldiers fought with the utmost intrepidity, he was however forced 
io lie two months before it. Exasperajed at its holding out so 
!ong, and his recelviiig two wounds, he was resolved to treat the 
governor, the inhabitants, and soldiers, with a barbarity absolutely 
mexcusable; for he cut 10,000 men to pieces, and sold all the rest, 
with their drives and children, for slaves. When Betis, who had 
been taken prisoner in the last assault, was brought before him 
covered with honourable wounds, instead of using him kindly, as 
his valour and fidelity justly merited, this young monarch, who ai 
other times esteemed bravery even in an enemy, fired on this occa- 
sion with an insolent joy, spoke thus to him : " Betis, thou shait not 
die the death thou desiredst. Prepare therefore to sulTer all thoee 
tormcMIs which vengeance can invent." Betis, looking upon the 
kinff with not only a firm, but a haughty air, did not make the least 
reply to his menaces; upon which the kin?, more enraged by this 
disdainful silence — ^^Obscrve," said he, '^ I oeseech you, that dumb 
arrogance. Has he bended the kneef Has he spoke so much as 
one submissive word ? But I will conquer this obstinate silence, 
and will force groans from him, if I can draw nothing else." At 
last Alexander's anger rose to fury ;t his conduct now beginning to 
change with his fortune r he ordered a hole to be made through his 
heels, when, a rope being put through them, 9jad tied to a chariot, 
he caused Betis to be dragged round the city till he died. He 
boasted his having imitatecTon this occasion, Achilles, from whom 
he was descended; who,- as Homer relates, caused the dead body 
of Hector to be dragged m the same manner round the walls of 
Tn)y ;( as if a man Ought ever to pride himself on having imitated 
a bad example. Both were very barbarous; but Alexander was 
much more so m causiiig Betis to be dragged alive; and for no 
otJier reason, but because he had served his soverei^ with bravery 
and fidelity, by defending a cily with which he had intnisted him; 
a fidelity, that ought to have been admired, and even rewarded by 
an enemy, rather than punished m so cruel a manner. 

He sent the greatest part of the plunder he found in Gaza to his 
mother Olympias, to Cleopatra his sister, and to his. iViends. He 
also presented Leonidas, his preceptor, with 500 quintals) of frank- 
incense, and 100 quintals of myrrh; calling to mmd a caution Leom- 
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das had given him when but a child, and which seanwd, even al 
that time, to presa^ tiie ponquests this monarch had lately 
achieved. For Leonidaa, obeerving Alexander takmg up whole 
handfuls of incense at a sacrifice, and throw it into the fire, said to 
him ; '* Alexander, when you. shall have conquered the country 
which produces these spices, you then may be as profuse of incense 
as you please; but, till that day comes, be sparing of what you 
have." The monarch therefore writ to Leonidas as follows t ^ I 
send you a large quantity of incense and myrrh, in order that you 
may no longer be so reserved and sparing in your sacrifices to the 
gods." ' " 

A. M. 3073. ' As soon as Alexander had ended the siefle of 
Am. J. c. 331. Gaza,* he left a garrison there, and turned the 
whole power of his arms towards Egypt^ In seven days* march he 
arrived before Pelusium, whither a great number of Egyptians had 
assembled, with all imaginable dilij^ence, to recognise mm for theii 
sovereign, and make their submission. 

The hatred these people bore to the Persians was so great, tha 
it was of little consequence to them who should be their king, pro* 
vided they could but meet with an avenger who would reseiie tnem 
from the insolence uid indignity with which themsekes and their 
religion were treated. For, how false soever a religion may be, 
(and it is scarce possible to imagine one more absnrd than that of 
the Egyptians,) so long as it continues to be the established reli* 
gion, tne people will not suffer it to be insulted ; nothing afiecting 
their miuds so strongly, nor inflaming t|iem to a greater degree. 
Ochus had caused tneir god ApLs to be murdered, in a manner 
highly (tensive to themselves and their religion ; and the Persians, 
to whom he had left the government, continued in like manner to 
ridicule that deity. Thus several circumstances had rendered the 
Persians so odious, that, upon Amyntas*s coming a little before 
with a handful of men, he found them prepared to join and assist 
him in expelling the Persians. 

This Amyntas ha4 deserted, from Alexander, and entered inte 
the service of Darius. He had commanded the Grecian forces 
at the battle of tasus; and having escaped into Syria, by the way of 
Tripoli, with ^09 men, he had there seized upon aS many vessels 
88 he wanted, burnt the rest, and immediately set sail towards the 
inland of C^nis, and afterwards towards* Pelusium, which he took 
by surpris^Won feigning that he had a commission from Darius, 
appointinnnr governor of Egypt, in the room of Sebaces, killed in 
the battl?ll^ssus. As soon as he found himself possessed of this 
ieaportant city, he thiew off the myk, and made public pretennons 
to the crown of Egypt; declaring, that the motive of his coming 
was to expel the Persians. Upon this, a multitude of Egyptians, 
who wished for nothing so earnestly as to free themselves from 
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thcM ins^Mrttble tyrants, went aver to him. Ho then nmrclied 
directly forMemphis, the capital of the kingdom; when, coming to 
a battle, he defeated the Persians, and shut them up tn the cky. 
But, after he had gained thia victory, having neglected to keep bus 
soldiers together, they stragffled up and down in search of plunder; 
which the enemy seeing, sa!Uied out upon such as remaisied, and 
out them to pieces, with Amyntas their leader. 

This event, so far from lessening the aversion the Egyptians had 
for the Persians, increased it stiU more; so that the moment Alex- 
uider appeared upon the frontiers, the people, who were all dis- 
posed to receive that monarch, ran in crowds to submit to him. 
His arrival, at the head of a powerful army, presented them with a 
secure protection, which Am3rntas could not afford them; and, from 
this consideration, they all .declared openly in his favour. Mazsus, 
who commanded in Mempfiis, finding it would be to no purpose for 
him to resist so great a force, and that }>ariu8, his sovereign, was 
not m a condition to succour him, set open the gates of the city to 
the conqueror, and save up 800 talents, about 1^0,000/. and all the 
kW*s furniture. Thus, Alexander possessed himself of all Egypt, 
without meetinfl^ with the least opposition. 

At Memphis he formed a design of visiting the temple of Jupiter- 
Ammon. This temple''' was situated in the midst of the sandy 
deserts of Libya, and twelve days' journey from Memphis. Ham, 
the son of Noah, first peopled Egypt and Libya, after the flodd; 
and when idolatry began to gain ground* in the world some time 
after, he was the chief deity of these two countries, in which his 
descendants had continued. A temple was built to Ms honour io 
the midst of these deserts, up<m a spot of pretty good ground, about 
two leagues broad,t which formed a kind of island in a sea of sand. 
It is he whom the Greeks called Zivc, JupUery\ and the E^rptians 
,Ammon. In process of time these two names were joined, and he 
was called JvpUer^Ammon. 

The motive of this journey, which was equally rash and daa* 
||erou8, was owmg to a ridicuknas vanity. Alexander having rea& 
ad Homer, and other fabulous authors of antiquity, that most of theii 
Heroes were represented as sons of some deity; and, as he himself 
was desirous of passing for a hero, he was determined to have some 
.ffod for his father. Accordingly, he fixed upon Jupiter- Ammoi 
K>r this purpose, and began by bribing the priests, and teachiay 
them the part they were to act. , 

It would have been to no purpose, had any one iencfft&voured to 
divert him from a design which was great in no other circiimstance 
than the pride and extravagancy that gave birth to it. Pu£^ up 
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his victones, he had already begun toassume, at Phitarch oU 
serves, that character of tenaciousncsa and tnflexibility trhich will 
do nothing but command; which cannot suffer advice, and much 
fesB bear opposition; which knows neither obstacles nor danffen; 
which makes the beautiful to consist in unpoasibihty ; in a woid, 
which ^uicies itself able to overcome, not only enemies, but time| 
place, and the whole order ot nature; the usual effect of • long se>' 
Ties of pjosperity, which subdues the strongest, end makes them at 
length forget that they are men. We ourselves have seen a fa- 
mous conqueror,* who prided himself upon treading in the steps of 
Alexander, carry farther than he had ever done this kind of savage 
heroism; and 4ay it down as a maxim to himself, never to recede 
from his resolution. 

A. M. 3673. Alexander therefore ^ts out ; and going down 

Ant. J. c. 331. ti^e river from Memphis till he came to the sea, he 

coasts along it ; and, after having passed Canopus, he observes^op* 

pjOsite to the islai^of Pharos, a spot which seemed to him very well 

situated for the building of a city. He himself drew the plan of it, 

and marked out the several places where the temples and pubUc 

squares were to be erected. For the building it, he employed 

Dinocratcs the architect, who had acquired great reputation by his 

reboilding, at Ephesus^ the temple of Diana, which Herostratushad 

burnt. This city he called after his own name Alexandria, and it 

afterwards rose to be the capital of the kingdom. As its harbour, 

v/hich was very commodious, had the Mediterranean on one side, 

and the Nile and the Red Sea in its neighbourhood, it drew all the 

traffic of the east and west ; and thereby became, in a very httle 

time, one of the most flourishing cities in the universe. 

Alexander had a journey to go of 1600 stadia, or fourscore 
French leagues, to the temple of Jupiter- Anlmon; and most, of the 
way was through sandy deserts. The soldiers were patient enough 
for the first two days' march, before they arrived in the extensive 
dreadibl Bolitudes; but as soon as they found themselves in vast 
plains, covered with sands of a prodigious depth, they were seized 
with terror. Surrounded, as with a sea, they ffazed round as far 
as their si^ht could extend, to discover, if possible, some place that 
was inhabited ; but all in vain, for they could not perceive so much 
as a single tree, nor the least footsteps of any land that had been 
cultivated. To increase their calamity, the water, that they had 
brought in goat-skins, upon<;amels, now failed; and there was not 
so much as a single drop in all that sandy desert. They therefore 
were reduced to the" sad condition of dying almost with thiret; not 
to mention the danger they were in of being buried under moun* 
tains ot' sand, that are sometimes raised by Uie winds; and which 
had formerly destroyed 60,000 of Cambyses's troops. Every thing 
was by this time scorched to so violent a^ degree, and the air b6* 
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wammo hot, tint the men could scarcely hreathe; when, on • sud 
den, whether by chance, say the hiciorians, or the immediate 
indulgence of heaven* the sky was so completely overspread with 
thick clouds, that they hid the sun, which was a great relief to the 
armf ; though they were stiU in want of water. But the storm 
having discharged itseh'in a violent lain, every soldier got as much 
as he wanted; and some were so parched with thirst, that they 
stood with their mouths open, and catched the rain as it feU. The 
judicious reader knows what judgment he is to form of these mar- 
vellous incidents, with which historians have thought proper to em- 
beDish this relation. 

They were several days in crossing these deserts; and upon their 
arriving near the place where the oracle stood, they perceived a 
great number of ravens flying before the most advanced standard. 
These ravens, sometimes, flew to the grround when the army 
marched slowly ; and, at other times, advanced forward, as if it 
were to serve them as giiides, till they, at last, «ame to the temple 
of the god. A very surprising circumstance is, that although this 
oracle be situated in the midst of an almost boundless solitude, it 
nevertheless is surrounded with a grove, so very shady, that the 
sun-beams can scarcely pierce it; not to mention that this grove is 
watered with several springs of fresh water, which preserve it in 
peipetual verdure. It is related, that near this ffrove there is 
another, in the midst of which there is a fountain, ciuled the toaler, 
or fountain of ike mm. At day-break it is lukewarm, at noon cold; 
but in the evening it grows warmer, by de^es, and at midnight is 
boiling hot ; after this, as day approaches, it decreasfss in heat, and 
continues this vicissitude for ever. 

The ffod, who is worsbipjped in this temple, is not represented 
under the form which pamters and sculptors generally give to 
sods ; for he is made of emeralds, and other precious stones, and 
from the head to the navel resembles a ram.* The long being 
come into the temple, th§ senior priest declared him to be the son 
of Jupiter; and assured him that the god himself bestowed this 
name upon him. Alexander accepted it with joy, and acknowledg- 
ed Jupiter as his father. He afterwards asked the priest, whether 
his father Jupiter had not allotted him the empire of the whole 
world? To which the priest, who was as much a flatterer as the 
king was vainglorious, answered, that he should be mouarchof the 
universe. At last he inquired, whether all his father's murderers 
had been punished; but the priest replied, that he blasphemed ; that 
his father was immortal ; but thai with regard to the murderers of 
Philip, they bad all been extirpated ; adding, that he should be in- 
vincible, and afterwards take his seat among the deities. Having 
•aded his sacrifice, he offered magniflcent presents to the god, and 
did not forget the priests, who had served his purpose so welL. 

♦Thh PfVBf* iB Qointli Coithu it pretty difficult, aod b vartouriy fniahitj ly 
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Deeonted with tile «|rfendid title of the son of Jupiter, and 
fancying himself raised above the human species, he returned frotti 
his journey as from a triumph. From that time, in all his letters, 
his orders, and decrees, he always assumed this title ; AhmxAHDmn, 
King, Son or Jupiter-Ammon ;* in answer to which, Olympitts, 
liis mother, one day made a very witty remonstrance in few wonliy 
by desiring )iim not to engage her in any quarrels with Juno. 

Whilst Alexander was mdulging himself in these chimerasi 
and tasting the great pleasure his vanity made him conceive from 
this pompous title, every one derided him in secret; anfl some, who 
had not yet put on the yoke of abject flattery, ventured to reproach 
him upon that account; but they paid very dear for that liberty, as 
the sequel will show. Not satisfied with endeavouring to pass for 
the son of a god, and. of being himself persuaded, if indeed this 
wore poRsible, that he really was such, he would also pass for a god 
himself; till at last, Providence, having broucrht to pass through him 
the events of wliich he was chosen to be Uie instrument, brought 
him to his end, and thereby levelled him with the rest of mortals. 

Ah^xander, upon his return from the temple of Jupiter-Ammon, 
being arrived at the Palua JHfaroo^it,' which was not far from the 
island of Pharos, made a visit to his new city, the building of which 
was already far advanced. He took the best methods possible to 
people it, inviting thither persons from all quarters, to whom he 
offered the most advantageous conditions. He drew to it,f among 
others, a considerable number of Jews, by allowing them very 
great privileges; for he not only left them the free exercise of their 
religion and laws, but put them on the same foot in every respect 
with the Macedonians whom he settled there. From thence he 
went .to Memphis, where he spent the winter. 

Varro observes, that at the time this king built Alexandria, the 
ase of papyrtu (for writing) was found in Egypt. 

During Alexander's stay in Memphis,| hp settled the affairs of 
Egypt, suffering none but Macedonians to command the troops. 
He £vided the country into districts, over each of which he appoint- 
ed a lieutenant, who received orders from himself only ; not think- 
ing it safe to mtrust the general command of all the troops to one 
single person, in so large and populous a country. With regard to 
the civil government, he invested one Doloaspes,an Egyptian, with 
the whole power of it ; for being desirous that Egypt should still 
be governed by its Ancient laws and customs, he was of opinion 
ihat a native of Egypt, to whom they 'must be familiar, was fitter 
for that office than any foreigner whatsoever. 

To hasten the building of his new city, he appomted Cieomenes 
inspector over it ; with orders for him to levy the tribute which 
Arabia was to pay. But this Cieomenes was a very wicked wretch, 

* VaffnraMid A. OeB. L x!]l. c 4. t JoieplLcoiitmApploB. tilnlaa,! 
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who abused his authmity, and oppl^ssed the people vnfh the utaKMrf 
bariiarity. • . • ' 

SECT. vni. 

iUexandeTf mfter his return from Egypt, reMrives to f^ In punniit of Dariua. At ki 
■ettiiif out he heara of the death of that monarch's queen. He causes to be paid he 
the honours which were due to her rank. Hepa.sBe8 the Euphrates and Tigris, an< 
conies up with Darius. The famous battle of Arliela. 

Ale;[ander having settled the affairs of Egypt,* set out fron 
thence in the spring, to march into tlie East against Dariius. li 
his way through Palestine, he heard news which ^ave him grea 
uneasiness. At his going into Egypt, he had appomted Androma 
chus, whom he highly esteemed, [rovernor of Syria and Palestine 
Andromachus coming to Samaria to settle some afiairs in tha 
country, the Samaritans mutinied ; and setting fire to the house ii 
which he was, burnt him alive. It is very probable, that this waj 
occasioned by the rage with which that people were fired, at tlieL 
having been denied the same privileges that had been granted th( 
Jews, their enemies. Alexander was highly exasperated agains 
them for this cruel action, and accordin(r]y he put to death all thosf 
who had any hand in it, banished the rest from the city of Samaria 
supplying their room with a colony of Macedonians, and dividei 
tne rest of their lands among the Jews. 

He m^de some stay in Tyre, to settle the various affairs of tin 
countries he left behind him, in his progress towards new conquests 
A. M. 3673. He was scarce set out, when an eunuch brough 

Ant. J. c. 331. word, that Darius's consort was just dead. Hear 

ing this, he retumnd back, and went into the tent of Sysigambia 
whom he found bathed in tears, and lying on the ground, in th( 
midst of the young princesses, who also were weeping ; and nea 
them the son of Darius, a child, who was the more worthy of com 
passion,! as he was less sensible to evils, which concerned hiu 
more than any other. Alexander consoled them in so kind an< 
tender a manner, as plainly showed that he himself was deeply an< 
sincerely afflicted. He caused her funeral obsequies to be perform 
ed witk the utmost splendour and magnificence. One of tb 
eunuchs who superintended the chamber, and wIiq had been takei 
with the princesses, fled from the camp, s.nd ran to Darius, when 
he informed of his consort's death. The Persian monarch wa 
seized with the most violent affliction upon heaftng this nows, par 
ticularly, as he suppoEcd she would not be allowed the funera 
ceremonies due to her exalted rank. But the eunuch undeceive* 
him on this occasion, by telling him the honours which Alexand^ 

• Wod. 1. xvii. p. 530—536. Arrian. 1. lil. p. Ill— V27. Plufarch in Alex. p. 681- 
685. O. Curt. I. iv. c. D-v]6. Justin. I. xi. c. ISi— 14. f Ob id ipsuin miserabilii 

qudd nondum senticbat calamitatem, mazim& ex parte ad iosmn redundantian. ^ 
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had paid hk qjaeen after her death, and the civilities he liad always 
&ho>vn iier in her lifetime. Darius, upon hearing these words, wsm 
fired with sus^tfcions of so horrid a Jund, tliat tney did not leav ) 
him a moment^ quiet. 

Taking the eunuch aside, he spoke to him as follows : <* If tliou 
dost sti J acknowledge Darius for thy lord and sovereign, tell HjC, 
by the respect and veneration thou owest to that great splendour 
(^ Mithres* wliich enlightens u^s, and to this hand which the king 
stretcheth out to thee; tell me, I say, whether, in bcmoanir.g the 
death of Statira, I do not bewail the least of her evils ; end whe- 
ther, as she fell into the hands of a young monarch, she did not 
first lose her honour, and afterwards her. life.'' The eunuch, 
throwing himself at Darius's feet, besought him not to think so in- 
juriously of Alexander's virtue ; nor dishonour his wife and sister 
after her death ; and not to deprive himself of the greatest conso- 
lation he could possibly have in his misfortunes, viz. to be firmly 
persuaded, that the prince, who had triiunphed over him, was supe* 
rior tQ the frailties of other men ; that he ought rather to admire 
Alexander, as he had given the Persian ladies much stronger procik 
of bis virtue and continence, than he had given the Persians them- 
selves of his valour. After ' this, he confirmed all he had betbre 
said, by the most dreadful oaths and imprecations ; and then gave 
him a particular account of wliat public fame nad related, concern^ 
ing the wisdom, tem})erance, and magnanimity of Alexander. 

Darius, returning into the hall where his ^ourtiers were assem- 
bled, and lifting up his hands to heaven, broke into the following 
prayer : *' Ye gods, who preside over the birth of men, end who 
dijpose of kings and empires, grant that, afler having raised the 
fortune of Persia from its dejected state, I may transmit it to my 
descendants with the same lustre m which I received it ; in order 
that, after having triumphed over my enemies, J may acknowledge 
the favours which Alexander has shown in my calamity to persons 
who, of all others, are most eear to me : or, in- case the time or- 
dained by the fates is at last come, when it must necessarily hap- 
pen, from tlie anger of the gods, or the ordinary vicissitudes of 
human affairs, that the empire of Persia must end ; grant, great 
gods, that none but Alexander may ascend the throne of Cyrus." 

In the mean time, Alexander having set out upon his marchv 
arrived with his whole army at Thapsacus, where he passed a 
bridge that lay acpss the Euphrates, and contiiiued his i«>urney 
towards the Tigris, where he expected to come op with the enemy. 
Darius had already made overtures of peace to him twice ; but 
finding at last that there were no hopes of their concluding one, 
unless he resigned tjie whole empire to him he therefore prepared 
hunself again for battle. For this purpose, he assembled in Babylon 

* The Perriam wonhlpped the sun under the nom^otMitkfiBx and like asoQD 
thai of JUiikra 
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an army half as numerous again as that which he had at Issus, 
and marched it towards Nineveh : his forces covered all -the plains 
of Mesopotamia. Advice being brought, that the enemy was not 
far off, he caused Satropates, colonel of the cavalry, to advance at 
the head of 1000 chosen horse; and likewise gave tOOO toMazcens, 
governor of the province ; to prevent Alexander from crossing the 
liver, and to lay waste the country throiigli which thait monarch 
was to pass : but he arrived too late. 

Of all the rivers of the East, this is the most rapid ; and it not 
only receives a great number of rivulets in its waves, but drags 
along with it great stones ; so that jt is named Tigris, on ac- 
count of its prodigious rapidity, an arrow being so called in the 
Persian tongue. Alexander sounded those parts of the river which 
were fordable,aiid there the water, at the entrance, came up to the 
horses' bellies, and in the middle to their breasts. Having drawn 
up his infantry in the form of a half moon, and posted his cavalry 
on the wings, they advanced to the current of the water with no 
great difficulty, carrying their arms over their heads. The king 
waded on foot among the infantry, and was the first who appearea 
on the (^posite shore, where he pointed out with his hand the ford 
to the soldiers ; it not being possible for him to make them hear 
him. But it was with the greatest difficulty they kept their foot- 
ing; because of the blipperiiiess of the stones, and the impetitosity 
ofthe stream. Such soldiers as not only carried their arms, but 
their clfj^es also, were much more embarrassed; for being unable 
to support themselves, they were carried into whirlpools, unless 
they threw away their burdens. At the same time, the heaps of 
clothes floating up and down, beat down several ; and, as every 
man endeavoured to catch at his own things, they annoyed one 
another more than the river did. It was to no purpose that the 
king commanded them, with a loud voice, to save nothing but their 
arms; and- assured them, that he himself would compensate tlieir 
other losses; for not one of them could hear his admonitions or or- 
ders, so great was the noise' and tumult. At last, they all passed 
over that part of the ford where the water was shallowest, and the 
stream less impetuous, and their chief loss was only that of a small 
part of their baggage. 

)t is certain, that this army might easily have been cut to pieces, 
had they been opposed by a general who dared to conquer; that is, 
to make ever so little opposition to.their passage. But Mazcus, 
who might easily have defeated them had he come up when they 
were crossing the river in disorder and confusion, did not arrive 
till they were drawn up in battle array. A Uke good fortune had 
always attended this prince hitherto, both when he passed the 
Granicus in sight of so prodigious a multitude of horse and foot, 
who waited his coming on tlie shore ; and also hi the rocks of Cili- 
cia, when be found the passes and straits quite open and defence- 
leas, where a small number of troops might have checked his 
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progress. This circumstance may lessen oar satprite at that ex« 
cess of boldness,* wliich was his peculiar characteristic, and which 
perpetually prompted him to encounter Mindly the greatest dangers: 
since, as he was always fortunate, he never had once room to sus- 
pect himself guilty of rashness. 

The king, having encamped two days near the river, commanded 
Ills soldiers to be ready for marching on the morrow ; but about 
nine or ten in the evening, when the sky was calm and clear, the 
inoon first lost its li^ht, and appeared afterwards quite sullied, and 
as it were tinged with blood. Now as this happened Just before a 
great battle was going to be fought, the doubtful success of which 
bad already filled the army with sufficient disauietude, they were 
first struck with a religious awe, and afterwards seized with fear. 
They cried out, ^'That heaven displayed the marks of its anger; 
and that they were dra^^d, against the will of the gods, to the 
extremities of the earth : that rivers opposed their passage ; that 
the stars refosed to lend their usual light ; and that they could now 
tee Dothoig but deserts and solitudes : that merely to satisfy the 
tnbitioa of one man, so many thousands shed their blood ; and that 
ibr a man who contemned his own country, disowned his fother, 
ud pretended to pass for a god." 

These murmurs were rising to an open insurrection, when Alex- 
uider, whom nothing could mtimidate, summoned the officers of 
iuB army into his tent, and commanded such of the Egyptian sooth- 
sayers who were best skilled in the knowledge of the stus, to de- 
<^re what they thought .of tliis phenomenon. These Iniew very 
veil the natural causes of eclipses of the moon ; but, without en- 
tenng; into physical arguments, they contented themselves with 
(tying, that the sun was on the side of the Greeks, and the moon 
pothat of the Persians, and that, whenever it sulSered an eclipse, 
it always threatened the ktter with some grievous calamity, where- 
of they mentioned several examples, all which they adduced as true 
^ indisputable. Superstition has a surprising influence over the 
^ds of the vulgar. How headstrong and inconsistent soever 
!liey may be, yet if they are once struck with a vain image of 
^^OQ, they will sooner obey soothsayers than their leades. The 
f&iver made by the Egyptians being dispersed among the sddiers, 
^ revived their hopes and courage. 

The king, purposely to take i^vantage of this ardour, began his 
^ch after midnight. On his right hand lay the Tigris, and on 
^ left the mountains called Conlyad. At day-break the scouts, 
vbiD he had sent to view the enemy, brought word that Darius 
*aa marching towards him ; upon which he immediately drew up 
i^ forces in battle array, and set himself at their head. However, 
^waa afterwards found, that they were only a detachment of 1000 
^ne that were sent out to reconnoitre, and which soon retired to 

* Aadacte quoqne, qnft m&xlmi vlgult, ratio mioiil poteit ; fnia ounquam In dlMif> 
■nvenh,utt:inerifeclMel. Q. Ghirl. 
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tte ixmn araoy. Neverfh^iess, news was brought the king, thai 
Darius was now but 160 stadia'*' from the place where they tkej 
were- • , 

Not lon^ before this, some letters had been intercepted, in wliiq 
Darius sohcited the Grecian soldiers either to kill or betray Aleif 
ander. Nothing can reflect so great an odium on the memory oi 
this prince, as an attempt of that kind; an attempt so cowardly an 
black, and more than once repeated. Alexander was in doubt wit 
himself, whether it would be proper for him to read the£e letters ii 
a full assembly, relying as much on the affection and fidelity of th 
Greeks, as on tliat of the Macedonians. But Parmenio dissuadel 
him from it; declaring, that it would be dangerous even to awaid 
such thoughts in tiie minds of soldiers ; that one only was siifBcieii 
to strike the blow ; and that avarice was capable of attempting tb 
most enormous crimes. TJie king ibllowed tliis prudent counsel 
and ordered his army to march forward. 

Ahhough Darius had twice sued in vain for peace, and imagine^ 
that he had nothing to trust to but his arms ; nevertheless, beinj 
overcome by the advantageous reports wliich had been made to hiii 
of Alexander's teiulcruess and humanity towards his family, h 
despatclied ten of his chief relations, who were to offer him tresj 
conditions of peaces more advantageous than the former; and t 
thank him for the kind treatment he had given his family. Darin 
had, in tiic former proposals, given jiim up all the provinces as fa 
as the river Halvs; but now lie added the several territories bituatc 
between* the Hellespont and the Kuphrate^^, that i^<,all he ahead 
possessed. Alexander made the following answer ; ** Tell you 
sovereign, that thanks,betwccn persons who niake war against oaci 
other, arc superfluous; aiid that in case I have behaved with cle 
money towards his family, it was for. my own salo?, and not lor liis 
to gratify my own inclination, and not to pieate him. To in.'^ultth 
unhappy is a thing to me unknown. 1 do not attack either jiri^oii 
tirs or women, and turn n>y rage against such only as are aime 
for the fiirlit. If Darius were sincere in his demand for peace, 
then would debate an what was to be done ; but since he still cor 
tinues by letters and by money, to s|)irit up my soldier:^: to bctra 
me, and my friends to murder me, 1 therefore am determined t 
pursue him with the utmost vigour; and that not as an enemy, bi 
a poisoner and an assassin. It indeed becomes him to offer to yie) 
up to me what I am already possessed of! Would he be satisfio 
with ranking second to me, without pretending to be my ecjual, 
might po«pibly then hear him. O'ell him that the world will nc 
permit two sims, nor two sovereigns. Let him therefore chooe 
either to surrender to-day, or fight me to-morrow, and not fiattc 
himself with tl\p hopes of better success than he has hitherto had. 
Darius's proposals are certainly not reasonable; but then, is Ales 

** Seven or clglit leagues . 
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aader's answer much more 00? In the foniier we bdiolA a pdnc^ 

who is not yet sensible of his own weakness, or at least who cwn- 
not prevail with himself to own it ; asd in the latter, we see a 
monaxch quite intoxicated with his good Jbrtune, andcMrying hie 
pride to Buch an excess of folly, as is not to be paralleled : " The. 
world will not permit two suns, nor two sovereigns." If this be 
greatness, and not bombast, I do not know what can. ever deserve 
the latter name. The ambassadors having leave to depart returned 
back, and told Darius that he must now prepare for battle. The 
latter jpitche^ his camp near a village ciUled Gaugamela, and the 
river Bumellus, in a plain at a considerable distance ftom Arbela. 
He had before ^veiled the spot which he pitched upon for the field 
of battle, in order that his chariots and cavalry might have full 
room to act; recollecting, that his engaging in the straits of Cilicia 
had lost him the battle fought there. 'At the same time^he had 
prepared caltrape,''' to annoy the enemy's horse. 

Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued four days in the 

place he then was, to rest his army, and surrounded his camp with 

trenches and palisades; for he was determined to leave all hw bag«' 

gage and the useless soldiers in it, and march* the remainder against 

the enemy, with no other equipage than the arms they carried. 

Accordingly he set out about nine in the evcmng, in order to fight 

Darius at day-break; who, upon this news, had drawn up his army 

in order of battle. Alexander also marched in battle array ; for 

both armies were within two or three leagues of each other. 

When he was arrived at the mountains, where he couldi discover 

the enemy's whole army, he halted; and having assembled his 

general officers, as wcU Macedonians as forei^ers, he debated 

whether they should engage immediately, or pitch their camp in 

that place. The latter opinion being followed, because it waa 

judg^ed proper for them to view the field of battle,. and the manner 

ui which the enemy was drawn up, the army encamped in the same 

order in which it had marched; during which, Alexander, at the 

head of his li^ht infantry and his royal regiments, marched round 

the plain in which the battle was to be fought. 

Being returned, he assembled his gener^ officers a second time, 
and told them (hat there was no occasion for his making a speech, 
because their courage jind great actions were alone sufficient to 
excite them to glory ; that he desired them only to represent to tibe 
soldiers, that they were not to fight, on this occasion, fbr Phoenicia 
or Egypt, but for all Asia, which would be possessed by him who 
shouldconquer; and that, afler having gone througlj so many pro- 
vinces, and left behind them so great a number of rivers and moun 
tains, they could secure their retreat no otherwise than by gaining 

* A caltrap is an instrument composed of spikes. Several of these are !ald Jn'lho 
ffekte tbrocgn wbicb the cavalry is to march, i|^ order that they may run Into iIm lionMf 
feet. 
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t eomi^tto vicCraj. After this speech, ke ordered them to tile 
Gome repose. 

It is said that Parmenio advised him to attack the enen^ in the 
jiight-time, aOeging that they might easily he defeated, if fallen 
upon by surprise, and in the dark ; bat the King answered, so loud, 
that all present might hear him, that it did not become Alexander 
to steal a trictory, and therefore he was resolved to fight and con* 
quer in broad day-light. This was a haughty, but, at the siune 
time, a prudent answer ; lor it was running great hazard, to fall 
upon so numerous an army in the niffht-tinie, and in an unknown 
country. Darius, fearing he should l>c attacked at unawares, be- 
cause be had not intrenched himself, obliged his soldiers to continue 
the whole night under arms, which proved of the highest prejudice 
to him in |be euffa^ment. 

Alesetnder, who m the crisis of affairs used always to consult the 
soothsayers, observing very exactly whatever tbey enjoined, in or- 
der to obtain the favour of the gods, finding himself upon the point 
of fighting a battle, the success of which waa to give empire to the 
conqueror, sent for Ajistander, in whom he reposed the greatest 
confidence. He then shut himself up with the soothsayer, to make 
some secret sacrifices ; and afterwards ofiered up victims to Fear,"" 
whi^ he doubtless did to prevent his troops from being seized with 
dread, at the si^ht of the formidable army of Darhis. The sooth- 
sayer, dressed m his vestments, holding vervain, with his head 
veiled, first repeated the prayers which the king was to address to 
Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Victory. The whole being ended, Alex- 
ander went to bed, to repose himself during the remaining part of 
the night. As he revolved in his mind, not without some emotion, 
the consequence of the battle which was upon the point of being 
fought, he could not sleep immediately. But his lK)dy being op- 
pressed, in a manner, by the anxiety of his mind, he slept soundly 
the whole night, contraiy to his usual custom ; so that when his 
generals were assembled at day-break before his tent, to receive 
his orders, they were greatly surprised to find he was not awake ; 
upon which they themselves conmianded the soldiers to take some 
refreshment. Parmenio having at last awakened him, and seem- 
ing surprised to find him in so Cahn and sweet a sleep, just as he 
was going to fight a battle, in which his whole fortune uiy at stake : 
** How is it possible," said Alexander " for ub not to be calm, since 
the enemy is coming to delivqr himself into our han^ ?" Imme- 
diately he took up his anns, mounted his horse, and rode up anc 
down the ranks, exhorting the troops to maintain, and, if possible 
to surpass, their ancient fame, and the glory they had hitherto ac- 
quirea. Soldiers, on the da^ of battle, imagine they see the fat< 
of the engagement painted m the face of tneir general. As fb: 
Alexander, he had never appeared so calm, so gay, nor so resolute 

♦We vor^ read in PhitRrch ^fi^ inrteod of ^/^ 



Thtt sereiiity and, Becurity which they obMired in him^ were ia « 
manner so many assuranGes of the victoty. 

There was a great difference between the two armies with re« 
spect to numbers, but much more so with regard to oourage. That 
of Darius consisted at least of 600,000 foot, and 40,000 horse;* and 
the other of no more than 40,000 foot, and 7 or 8,000 horse : but 
the latter was all fire and strength ; whereas on the side of the 
Persians, it was a prodigious assemlilage of men, not of soli^iera; 
an empty phantom rather than a real army.f 

Both sides were disposed in very near the same array. The 
forces were drawn up in two lines, the cavalry on the two winffs, 
and the infantry in the middle; the one and the other being under 
the particular conduct of the chiefs of each of the different nations 
that composed them, and commanded in ffeneral by t^ principal 
crown-officers. The front of the battle (under Darius) watf covered 
with 200 chariots armed with scythes, and with fifteen elephants, 
that king taking his post in the centre of the first line. Besides the 
guards, which were the flower of his forces, he -also had fortified 
himself with the Grecian infantry, whom he had drawn up near his 
person ; believing this body only capable of opposing the Macedo- 
nian phalanx. As his army spread over a much greater space of 
ground than that of the enemy, he intended to surround, aivd to 
charge them, at one and the same time, both in front and flank. 

But Alexander had guarded against this, by giving orders to the 
commanders of the second line, that in case tliey should be charged 
in their rear, to face about to that side ; or else to draw up their 
troops in form of a gibbet, and cover their wings, in case the enemy 
shotdd charge them in flank. He had posted, in the front of his 
first line, the greatest piut of his bow-men, slingers, hurlers of jave- 
lins, in order that these might make head against the chariots arm- 
ed with scythes; and frighten the horses, by discharging at them a 
shower of arrows, javehns, and stones. Those who led on the 
wings, were ordered to extend them as wide as possible ; but in 
such a manner as not to weaken the main body. As for the bag- 
gage and the captives, among' whom were Darius's mothei;.and 
chfldren, they were left in the camp, under a small guard. Parme- 
nio commanded, as he had always done, the left wing, and Alexan- 
der the right. 

When the two armies came in sight, Alexander, who had been 
shown the several places where Um caltraps were hid, extended 
mote and more towards the right to avoid them ; and the Persians 
advanced forward in proportion. Darius, being afraid lest the Ma- 
cedonians should draw him from the spot of ground he had levelled, 
and carry him into another that was rough and uneven, where his 
armed chariots could not act, commanded the cavalry in his left 
wing, which spread much farther than that of the enemy's right, to 

* According to levenl hiatoriana it unoonted to upwards of IflOOfiOO meS. tVo^ 
varjia fuAm anxUia. Q- CmH. 
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march xiglit forward, and wheel about npon the Macedonians in 
^nk, to prevent them from extendinflr their line larther. Then 
Alexander despatched against them the bodj» of horse in his service 
comnuinded by Mcnidas; but, as these were not able to make head 
against the enemy, because of their prodigious numbers, lie rein- 
forced them with the Pieonians, whom Aretas commanded, and 
with the foreign cavalry. The Barbarians. gave way at first, but 
soon returned to the charge. Besides the advantage of numbers, 
they had that also of their coats of mail, whrch secured them- 
selves and their horses much more. Alexander's cavalry was 
much annoyed: however, they sustained the charge with great 
bravery, and at last put them to fiyight. 

Upon this the Persians drove the chariots armed with scythes 
against the Macedonian phalanx, in order to break it, but with little 
success* The noise which the soldiers who formed that body made. 
by strikinor tlieir swords against their bucklers, and the arrows wiiich 
flew on alTsides, frightenedthe horses, and made a great number of 
them t«rn back against their own troops. Others, laying hold of 
their horses' bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut tbem to pieces. 
Part of the chariots drove between the battahons, which opened 
to make way for them, as tliey had been ordered to do, by which 
ineans thev did little or no execution. 

Alexander, 'seeiog Datius set his whole army in motion in ordei 
to charge hun, employed a stratagem to encourage liis soldiers. 
When the battle was at the hottest, and the Macedonians were in 
the greatest danger, Aristander, the soothsayer, clothed in lus 
white robes, holding a branch of laurel in iiis hand, advances among 
the troops as he iiad been instructed by the king : and, crying tiiat 
he saw an eagle hovering over Alexander's head (a sure omen of 
victory,) he showed with his finger the pretended bird to the sol- 
diers ; who, relying upon the sincerity of the soothsayer, fancied 
they also saw it; and thereupon renewed the attack with greater 
cheerfulness and ardour than ever. Then the king perceiving that 
Aretas, after having charged the cavalry, and put them into disor- 
der, upon their advancing to surround his right wing, had begun to 
break the foremost ranks of the main body of the Barbarian army; 
marched to support him with the flower of his troops, when he quite 
broke th^ enemy's left wing, which had already begun to give way; 
and without pursuing the forces which he had thrown into disorder, 
he wheeled to the left, in order to fall upon the body m which 
Darius had posted himself. The presence of the two kings inspired 
both sides with new vigour. Danus was mounted on a chariot, and 
Alexander on horseback; both surrounded with their bravest ofii- 
oers and soldiers, whose only endeavour was to save the lives of 
their .respective princes, at the hazard of their own. The battle 
was obstinate and bloody. Alexander having wounded Darius's 
equerry with a javelin, the Persians, as well as the Macedonians 
Bnagined that the king was killed ; upon which Uic former, break 
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nw aloud into the mgst disinul Ijuicntaiioiis, the whole amy w«« 
seued with the greatest consternation. The relations of Daniu, 
who were at his feft hand, fled away with the guards, and so aban- 
doned the chariot; but those who were at his. right, took him into 
the centre of their body. Historians relate, that this pnnce, haraig 
drawn his scimitar, reflected whether he ought not to lay viole^ 
hands upon himself, rather than fly in an ignommious manner ; but, 
nerceivin" from his chariot that his soldiers stiU fought, he wa« 
ashamed to forsake them; and, as he was wavering between hop* 
and despair, the Persians retired insensibly, aud thinned flieir n^ 
when it could no longer be called a batUe, but a slaughter. Then 
Darius, turmng about his chariot, fled with the rest; andthe con- 
ounror was now whoDy employed in pursumg him. 

^Whilst an this was domg in the right wiM of the Macedonian, 
where the victory was not doubtful; the left wmg, coimnandwi by 
P^meaio, was i£ great danger. A detachment of the Pen>mn, In- 
dS^d Parthiafhorse, wliich wei^ the best m dl the Persun 
army, having broke through the infantry on the left, advanced to 
the verv baeeajre. The moment the captives saw them arrive m 
ti,l S, thiy armed themselves with every thine that came fir* 
to haSi a^d ioinine the^avalry, rushed upon the Sf acedomans, who 
we^now cC/both befo7e and beliic. Thev, at the «u»e 
toi?, told Sysiglmbis, that Darius had won the battle (for this they 
SvedO that^ the whole baggage was pundered, and that Ae 
waL now going to recover her fiberty. But this prmcess^hp WM 
r woml ofTreat wisdom, though this news affected her m the 
stroSmaSer, could not easUy.g\ve credit to it; and being un- 
tS to eSrate, by too hasty a joy, a conqueror who had 
^d her ^th rmuch humanity,'did not discover the least emo- 
tion • did not once change countenance, nor let drop a single word ; 
but/in her usual posture, calmly waited till the event should de- 

"°3C.eSofu5.n the first report of this attack had despatched a 
mcs^T^r to Alexander to acquaint him with the danger to which 
,^nX was exposed, and to receive his orders. "Above jJ^ 
thin^"said the prince, "let him not weaken his mam body; lot 
&t S the bSga^. but apply himself wholly to the.engage- 
^PTit • for victory wSf nSt only restore us our own possession. But 
S!^ rive th^e^theenemy into our hands." The genend officers 
whof^m^^nded the infantfy which formed the centre of the^econd 
hne s^.' the enemy were going to make themselves masters of the 
r^moS'b^ffage, made a halftum to the right, m obedience to 
tte orTerwSfad been given, and fell upon the Persians be- 
Wnd m!n7of whom were cut to pieces, and the rest ob iged to re- 
^■: K thS were horse, the^Max^edoniai, foot could not follow 

^''sSjm after, Parmenio himself was exposed to much greater peA 
M^?S^«d upon him with .11 hi- cavalry, charged the 
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Maceddhu^ in flank, and be^an tov^urround them. Inunediatelj 
Parmenio sent Alexander advice of the danger he was in; declar- 
ing, th«t in case he were not immediately succoured, it would be 
impossible for him to keep his soldiers together. The prince waa 
actually in pursuit of Darius, and fancyinfir he was almost come up 
with him, rode with the utmost speed. He flattered himself, that 
he should absolutely put an end to the war, in case he could but 
seize his person. But, upon this news, he turned about in order to 
succour Ins left wing, shuddering with rage to see his prey and vic- 
tory torn in this manner from him ; and complaining against fortune, 
for having favoured Darius more in his flight, than &mself in the 
pursuit of that monarch. 

Alexander, in his march, met the enemy's horse who had plun- 
dered the baergage, returning in good order, and retiring, not as 
soldiers who nad been defeated, but almost as if they had gained 
the victory. And now the battle became more obstinate than be- 
fore ; for the Barbarians marching close in columns, not in order of 
battle Hut of march, it was very diflicult to break through them ; 
and they did not amuse themselves with thro wmg javelins, nor with 
wheeling about according to their usual custom ; but man en^agin^ 
against man, each did afl that lay in his power to unhorse his ene- 
my. Alexander lost threescore of his guards in this attack. He- 
phcBstionvCoenus, and Menidas, were wounded in it; however, he 
triumj^ed on this occasion, and all the Barbarians were cut to 
pieces, except such as forced their way through his' squadrons. 

During tins, news had been brought Mazseus that Darius was 
defeated ; upon which, being greatly alarmed and dejected by the 
ill success of that monarch, though the advantage was entirely on 
his side, he ceased to charge the enemy, who were now in disorder, 
so briskly as before. Parmenio could not conceive how it came to 
pass, that the battle, which before was carried on so warmly, should 
slacken On a sudden ; however, likean able commander, who seizes 
every advantage, solely intent upon inspiring his soldiers with fresh 
vigour, he observed to them, that the terror which spread through- 
out the enemy's ranks, was the forerunner of their defeat; and 
fired them with the notion, how glorious it would be for them to 
put the last hand to the victory. Upon this exhortation^ they re- 
covered their former hopes and bravery ; and transformed on a sud- 
den, as it were, into other men, they gave the horses the rein, and 
charged the enemy with so much fury, as threw them mto the 
greatest disorder, and obliged them to fly. Alexander came up at 
that instant, and overjoyed to find the scale turned in his favour, 
and the enemy entirely defeated, he renewed (in concert with Par- 
menio) the pursuit of Darius. He rode as far as Arbela, where he 
fancied 'he should come up with that monarch and all his baggage ; 
but Darius had only just passed by it, and left his .treasure a prey 
to the enemy, with h& bow and shield. 

Such was the success of this famous bjattle, Which gave empiro 
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to the conqueror. According to Aman, the Penrians llM 300,000 
men, besides those who were taken prisoners ; which, at least, is a 
proof that the loss was very mat on their side. That of Alezan* 
der was very inconsiderable, he not losing, according to the last* 
raentioiied author, 1200 men, most of whom were horse. 

A. M. 3674. This engagement was fought in the month of 

Ant. J. c. 330. October,* about the same time that, two years-be- 

fore, the battle of Issus was fought. As Gaugamela, in Assjrria, 
the spot where the two armies engaged, was a small place of very 
little note, tliis was called the batUe of A rbela, that being the near- 
est city to the field of battle. 

SECT. IX. 

Alexander poaMsaes himself of Arbeia, Babylon, Sina, Pcrvepolto, ind iliMb fanoMms 
riches in those cities. At a banquet be wti fire to Uie palace of Penepolia. 

Alexander's first care,f after his obtairung the victory, ^as to 
ofiTer magnificent sacrifices to the gods by way of thanksgiving. 
He aflerwards rewarded such as had signalized themselves remark** 
ably in the battle ; bestowed riches upon them with a very liberal 
hand, and gave to each of them houses, employments, and govern- 
ments. But, being desirous of expressing more particularly his 
gratitude to the Greeks, for having appointed him generalitisimo 
against the Persians, he gave orders for abolishing the several ty* 
rannical institutions that had started up in Greece ; that the cities 
should be restored to their liberties, and all their rights and privi- 
leges. He wrote particularly to the Plateaus, declaring, titat it 
was his desire their city shoiud be rebuilt, to reward the zeal and 
bravery by which their ancestors had distingtiished themselves, in 
defending the common liberties of Greece. He also sent part of 
the spoils to the people of Crotona in Italy ; to honour, after the 
lapse of so many years, the good-will and courage of PhayHus the 
wrestler, a'native of their country,! ^^^ (whilst war was carrying 
on by the Medes, and when all the rest of the Greeks that were 
settled in Italy had abandoned the ,true Grecians, imagining they 
were entirely undone) fitted out a galley at his own expense, and 
sailed to Salaniis, to partake of the danger to which bis country 
men were at that time exposed. So great a friend and encourager, 
says Plutarch, was Alexander, of every kind of virtue ; consider- 
ing himself obliged in a manner to perpetuate the remembrance 
of all great actions, to give therfi the immortahty they merited, and 
propose them to posterity as so many models for their imitation. 

Darius, .after his defeat, v/ith very few attendants, had rode to- 
wards the river Lycus. After crossing it, several advised him to 

• 

* The month, called by the Greeks Boedromion, answera partly to oar month of Oc- 
tober, t Diod. 1. zvii. p. 538—540. Arrian. 1. iil. p. 137— 133. Pint in Alex. p. 
68&-«c8. Quint. Curt. 1. v. c. 1—7. Jiutin. 1. xL c 14. 1 Uerodotua rclalM tnu 
biatoty in very few words, I. tIU. c. 47. 
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Ineak down the bridge, because tbe enemy pursued liim. But he 
made this generous answer :* *' That life was not so dear to him, 
as to makt him desire to preserve it by the destruction of so many 
thousands of his subjects and faithful allies, who by that means, 
would be delivered up to the mercy of the enemy ; that they had as 
much light to pass over this bridge as their sovereign, and conse- 
quently that it ought to be as open to them as to .himself." Afler 
riding a ^reat number of leagues full speed, he arrived at midnight 
at Arbeuu From thence he fled towards Media, over the Arme- 
nian mountains, followed by his nobilitv and a few of his guards. 
The reason of bis going that way was, his supposing that Alexan- 

' der would proceed towards Babylon and Susa, there to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory : besides, a numerous army could not pursue 
him by this road ; whereas, in the other, horses and chariots might 
advance with great ease ; not to mention that the country was very 
fruitful. 

• A few days afler, Arbela surrendered to Alexander, who found 
in it a great quantity of furniture belonging to the crown, rich 
clothes, and other precious articles, with 4000 laients (about 
775,000/,,] and all the riches of the army, which Darius had lefl: 
there at his setting t)ut against Alexander, as was before observed. 
But he was soon obliged to leave that place, because of the dis- 

.- eases that spread in his camp, occasioned by the infection of the 
dead bodies which covered all the field of battle. This prince ad- 
vanced therefore over the plains towards Babylon, and, after four 
days' march, arrived at Memnis, where, in a cave, is seen the cele- 
brated fountain which throws out bitumen, in such quantities, that^ 
we are told, it was used as cement in building the walls of Babylon. 
But what Alexander admired most, was a great giilf, which 
streamed perpetually rivulets of fire, as from an inexhaustible 
spring ; and a flood of naphtha, which overflowing, from the pro- 
digious quantities of it, formed a great lake pretty near the gulf. 
This naphtha is exactly like bitumen, but has one quality more, ©tar. 
its catching fire so very suddenly, that, before it touches a flame, 
it takes fire merely from the light that surrounds the flame, and sets 
the air between both on fire. The Barbarians being desirous of 
showing the king the strength and subtle nature of this combusti- 
ble substance, scattered several drops of it up and down after his 
arrival in Babylon, in that street which went up to the house he 
had chosen for his residence. After tliis, going to the other end 
of the street, they brought torches near the places where those 
drops were fallen (for it was night,) and the drops which were 
nighest the torches taking fire on a sudden, the flame ran in an in- 
stant to the other end ; by which means the whole street seemed 
in one general conflagration. 

^ Nnn tu MS f^latl sue velle conaultuin, nt tot miltta ooctomm boeti cbjiclat: debere 
ct aUli Aige viajn patere, qme patuerit sibi. JpsUn. 
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When Alexander drew near Babylon, Mazeus, who had retired 
thitl^er after the battle of Arbeia, eurrendered hiin^elf, with hiv 
children, who were grown up, and gave the city into hie hands* 
The king^ was very well pleased with his arrival ; lor he would 
have met with great difficulties in besieging a city of 6u«h impor- 
tance, and so well provided with every thing. Besides his being 
a person of quality, and very brave, he had uso acquired great he 
nour in the last battle ; and others miglit be prompted, frcuj^he ex- 
ample he set them, to imitate him. Alexander entered the city at 
the head of his whole army, as if he had been marching to a battle. 
The walls of Babylon were lined with people, notwithstanding the 
greatest part of the citizens were gone out to meet him, fVcm the 
impatient de&ire they had to see their new sovereign, whof e renown 
had far outstripped his march. Bagophanes, governor of the for- 
tress and guardian of the treasure, unwilUng to discover lees zeal 
than Mazceus, strewed the streets with flowers, and raised on both 
sides of the way silver altars, which smoked not only with frankin- 
cense, but the most fragrant perfumes of every kind. Last of all 
came the presents which were to be made to the king, viz. herds of 
cattle, and a great number of horses ; as also lions and panthers, 
which were carried in cages. Atler these the magi walked, sing- 
ing hymns after the manner of their country ; then the Chaldeans, 
accompanied by the Babylonish soothsayers and musicians : it was 
customary for the hatter to sing the praises of their kings to their 
instruments ; and the Chaldeans to observe the motion of the jda- 
nets, and the vicissitude of the seasons. The rear was brought up 
by the Babylonish cavalry, of which both men and horses were so 
sumptuous, that imagination can scarce conceive their magnifcenoe. 
The kin^ caused the people to walk after his infantry, and himfelf, 
Burrounddd with his guards, and seated on a chariot, entered the 
city ; and from thence rode to the palace, as in a kind of tiiumph. 
The next day he took a view of all Darius's money and moveables. 
Of the moneys which he found in Babylon, he e&ve, by way of ex- 
traordinary recompense, to each Macedonian horseman six viinm 
(about 15/. ;) to each foreign horseman two mince (about 5/.;) to 
every Maceaonian foot scldier, two tninee ; and to every one of the 
rest, two months of their ordinary pay. He gave orders pursuant 
to the advice of the magi, with whom he had several conferences, 
for the rebuilding the temples which Xerxes had demoliEhed ; and^ 
among otJiers, that of Belus, who was held in greater veneration el 
Babylon than any other deity. He gave the government of the 
province to Mazseus, and the command of the forces he left there 
t«5 Apollodonis of Amphipolis. 

Alexander, in the midst of the hurry and tumult of war, stiB 
preserved a love for the sciences. He used often to converse with 
the Chaldeans, who had always applied themselves to the study of 
astronomy from the earliest times, and gained great fame by thei» 
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knowledge in it.* They presented him with astronomical oi»seT\ti- 
lions, taken |}y their predecessors during the space of 1903 years, 
which consequently went as far backward as the age of Nimrod. 
These^Vere sent by Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexander, to 
Aristotle. 

The king resided longer in Babylon than he had done in any 
other city, which was of great prejudice to the discipline of his 
forces. The people, even from a religious motive, abandoned them- 
lelves to pleasures, to voluptuousness, and the most infamous ex- 
tesses; nor did ladies, though of the highest quality, observe any 
lecorum, or show the least reserve in their licentiousness, but glo- 
ried therein, so far from endeavouriug to conceal it, or blushing at 
their enormity. It must be confessed , that this army of soldiers, 
wliich had triumphed over Asia, afler having thus enervated them- 
selves, and rioted . as it were, in the sloth and luxury of the city of 
Babylon, for thirty-four days together, would have been scarce able 
to complete their exploits, had they been opposed by an enemy. 
But, as they were reinforced from time to time, these irregularities 
were not ^o visible; for Amyntas brought 6000 foot and 500 Mace- 
donian horse, which were sent by Antipater; and 600 Thracian 
horse, with 3500 foot of the same nation ; besides 4000 mercenaries 
from Peloponnesus, with near 400 horses. 

The above-mentioned Amyntas had also brought the kin^ fifly 
Macedonian youths, sons to noblemen of tlie highest quality m the 
country, to serve as his guards. These youths waited- upon him at 
table, brought him his horses when in the field, attended upon hira 
in parties of hunting, and kept guard at the door of his apartment 
}ff turns: and these were the first steps to the highest employments 
both in the army and the state. 

After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the prt)vince of 
8itacena, the soil of which is very fruitful, and proactive of every 
tiling valuable, which made him continue the longer in it. But lest 
CidoTence should enervate the courage of his soldiers, he proposed 
prizes for such of them as should exert the greatest bravery ; and 
appointed as judges of the actions of those who should dispute 
this honour, persons, who themselves had been eye-witnesses of 
the proofs of bravery which each soldier had given in the former 
battles, for on these only the prizes were to be bestowed. To each 
of the eight men who were pronounced most valiant, he gave a 
rflffiment, consistinff of 1000 men: whence those officers were 
called ChUiarchu This was the first time that regiments were 
composed of so great a number of soldiers, as they consisted be- 
fore but of 500, and had not yet been the reward of valour. The 
soldiers ran in crowds to view this illustrious sight, not only as eve- 
witnesses of the actions of all, but as judges over the judges tliem- 
•elves; because they might perceive very easily whether lewards 

*Porphyr. apad Simplie. in lib. U. de CMo. 
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were bestowed on merit, or merely by ftvoor; a circamstaace !n 
w^hich soldiers can. never be imposed npon. The pdzee seem to 
have been distributed with the ntmost equity and justice. 

He like^me made several very advantageous changes in^military 
discipline, as established by his predeoessorp; for he formed one single - 
body of bis whole cavalry, without showing apy regard to thecaiP' 
ference of nations, and appointed such officers to command them, 
as they themselves thought fit to nominate ; whereas before, the 
horse of every nation used to fight under its own particular standard, 
and was commanded by a colonel of its country. The trumpet's 
sound used to be the signal for the march ; but as it very frequendy 
could not be well heara, because of the great noise that is made in 
decamping, he gave orders that a standard should be set up over bis 
tent, which nri^ht be seen by his whole army. He also appointed 
fire to be the signal da the ragbt-time, and smoke in the day. 

Alexander marched afterwards towards Susa, where he arrived 
twenty days after his leaving Babylon. As he came near it, Abu* 
tiles, governor of the province,, sent his son to meet him, with a 
promise to surrender the city into his bands; whether he was 
prompted to this from his own inclination, or did {i in obedience to 
the orders of Darius, to amuse Alexander with the hopes of plun- 
der, the king gave this young nobleinan a very gracious recepti(m« 
who conductedhim to the river Choaspes, the waters of which are so 
famous, npon account of their exquisite taste.* The kings of Per- 
sia never drank of any other ; and, whithersoever thev went, a 
quaxitity of it, after having been put over the fire, was always car- 
ried after them in silver vases. It was here that Abutites came to 
wait upon him, bringing presents worthy of a king ; amonfi^ which 
were dromedaries of incredible swiftness, and twelve elephants 
which Darius had sent for from India. Bein^ come into the city, 
he took immense sums out of the treasury, with 50,000 talents of 
silverf in ore and ingots, besides moveables, and a thousand other 
things of infinite value. This wealth was the produce of the ex- 
actions imposed for several centuries upon the common people, from 
whose sweat and poverty immense revenues were raised. The 
Persian monarchs* fancied they had amassed them for their children 
and posterity; but, in one hour, they fell into the hands of a foreign- 
king, who was able to make a right use of them; fcir Alexander 
seemed to fie merely the guardian or trustee of the immense riches 
which he found hoarded up in Persia ; and applied them to no other 
use than the rewarding of merit and courage. 

Among other things, there were found 5000 quintals! of Hermi- 
onej purple, the finest in the world, which had been treasured up 

* Herod. lib. i. c. 188. t About teren millions five hundred tbomand poaMt 

t The reader will have an Idea of tiie prodiaiotia v«lue of UiiB, when he is told, that 
this purple was sold at the rate of a bundled crowns a pound. The quintal is a hqn- 
4red weight of Paris. $ Hermlone was a city of Argolifl, where tiie best pupta 

was dyed. 



them dttiMM As spMe ef 19d jewi; nolwitlHlaiiffiiiff wUck, iis 
beantT udUMtre were no ways dimiiikhed. 

Hev likewise was found a pait of die laritles which Xerxes had 
hloQght from Greece; and, anions othen^the hiazmi statues of 
Banwdius and Aristogiton, which Alexander sent afterwards to 
Athens, where they were standing in Airian's time.* 

Tiie king being resolved to mareh into Persia, appointed Arche* 
lans governor or the dtv of Sosa, with a garrison of 3000 men ; 
Jiesanis, one of the \mJb of his court, was made govenior of the 
eitadeU with 1000 Macedoman soldioTB, who could not follow him 
by reason of their great age. He gave the govenunent of Susiana 
tOhAbutites. 

He left Darius's mother and children in Sosa; and. having re- 
ceived from Macedonia a great quantity of purple stufis and rich 
habits, made after the fashion of the country, he presented them to 
Sysigan^bis, together with the artificen wlio haa wrought them ; 
for he had psid her every kind of honour, and loved her as tenderly 
as if she had been his mother* He likewise commanded the mes- 
sengers to tcU her, that in case she was pleased with those stu£&, 
site might make her grandchildren learn the art €i weaving them, 
by way of amusement ; and to give them as presents to whomso- 
ever they should think proper. At these words, the tears which 
fell from her eyes showed but too evidenUy how greatly she was 
displeased with these gifts, and how insulting she considered the 
message; the working in wool being considered by the Persian 
women as the bighest ignominy. Those who carried these pre- 
sents, having told the km? that Sysigambis was very much dissa- 
tisfied, he thought himself obliged to make an apology for what he 
had done, and administer some consolation to her. Accordingly, 
he paid her a visit, when he spoke thus : ^* Mothecj^^e stuff in 
which you see me clothed, was not onk a present from my sisters, 
but wrouffht by their fiuj^rs. ' Hence I beg you to believe, that the 
custom of my country misled me ; and do not consider that as in- 
sult, which was owing entirely to ignorance. I believe I have not 
as vet done any thing which I knew interfered with your manners 
and customs. I was told, that among the Persians it is a sort of 
Gr'ifne for a son to seat himself in bis mother's presence, without 
first obtaining her leave. You are sensible how cautious I have 
always been m this particular; and that I never sat down, till you 
had first laid your commands upon me to do so. And every tune 
that you were going to fall prostrate before me, I only ask you 
whether I would suffer it ? As the highest testimony of the vene- 
ration I have for you, I have always c^ed you b^ the tender name 
of mother, though this belongs properly to Olympias alone, to whom 
I owe my birth." 

What I have just now related, may suggest two reflections, both 

* What Arrian nerihM hore to Alenndar, tn regard lo the 1181001 «f BansodlBi 
and Ariatogttoii, is attributed by other biatorians to other jninccs. 
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wi»ch> ki my opmion, are vety mtunl, aaid at the etme tine of Uie 

utmost importune. 

First, we see to how great a heirht the Peraiaiia (ao vain and 
haughty in other respects) carried the veneration they showed their 
parents. The reader, doubtless, remembers, that Cyras the Great, 
in the midst of his conquests, and at the most brilliant era of hia 
good fortune, would not accept of the advantageous o/Ber made 
him by Cyaxares, his uncle, of giving him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and Media for her dowry, till he had first advised with hia 
father and mother, and obtained their consent. History informs 
us,"^ here, that among the Persians, a son, how great and poweifol 
soever he might be, never dared to seat himself before his motheiv 
till he had first obtained her leave ; and that to do otherwise was 
considered as a crime. Aks ! how widely different are our man* 
ners! 

Secondly, I discover in the same relation, several valuable foot- 
steps of that happy simplicity which prevailed in ancient timett 
when it was the custom for kdies, though of the matest distinc- 
tion, to employ themselves in useful and sometimes Jaborioos works. 
Every one knows what is told us in Scripture to this purpose con- 
cerning Rebekah, Rachel, and several others. We read in Ho- 
mer, of princesses themselves drawing water from springs, and 
washing, with their own hands, tiie hnen of their respective ianii- 
iies. Here the sisters of Alexander,! that is, the daughters of a 
powerful j)rince, are employed in making clothes for their brother. 
The celebrated Lucretia used to spin in the midst of her female 
attendants. Augustus, who was sovereign of the world, wore, for 
several years together, no other clothes but what his wife and sis- 
ter made him. It was a custom in the northern parts of the world, 
not many yeaj's since, for the princes, who then sat upon the throne, 
to prepare several of the dishes at every meal. In a word, needle- 
work, the care of domestic affairs, a* serious and retired life, is the 
proper function of women, and for this they were designed by Pro- 
vidence. The depravity of the age has indeed affixed to these 
customs, which are very near as old as the creation, an idea of 
meanness and contempt : but then^ what has it substituted in the 
room of the hardy and vigorous e^^ercises which a proper education 
enabled the sex to undertake, in the room of that laborious, and use- 
ful life which was spent at home ? A languid indolence, a stupid 
idleness, frivolous conversation, vain amusements, a strong passion 
for public shows, and a frantic love of gaming. Let us conipare 
these two characters, and then pronounce which of them may jusUy 
boast of its being founded on good sense, solid judgment, and a 
taste for truth and nature. It must, nevertheless, be confessed, in 
honour of the fair sex and of our nation, that several ladies among 

* Scto aptid V08, flnumin eon^pectu matria nefhs eae oonriderc, nisi earn III* Mi- 
ralslt. Q. Onrt. t Kater, iianc vepttm, qu& Induttu gum, aoronuii noD MUaa 

liiHiiini, sed eiiaib opus videa. Q CterC 
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us, and tiioM of tlid faaglieiit qoditj, make it not only a doty, Vot a 
pleasui^, to employ themselves in works, not of a trifling^, bat of 
the most uaefql kind ; and to make part of their furniture with tlieir 
own hands. ' I also might add, that great numbers of these adorn 
their minds with agreeable, and, at the same time, serious and use- 
ful studies* 

Alexander, having taken his leave of Sysigambis, who now was 
extremely well satisfied, arrived on the banks of a river, called by 
the inhabitants of the country Pasi-Tigris.* Having crossed it 
with 9000 foot and 3000 horse, consisting of Agrians, as well as of 
Grecian mercenaries, and a r^nforcement of 3000 Thracians, be 
entered the country of the UxU, This region lies near Susa, and 
extends to the frontiers of Persia'; a narrow pas^only lying be- 
tween it and Susiana. Madetes commanded this province. This 
man was not a timeserver,! not a follower of fortune ; but, faithful 
to his sovereign, he resolved to hold out to the last extremity; and 
for this purpose, had withdrawn into his own city, which stood in 
the midst of cragffy rocks, and was surrounded with precipices. 
Having been forced from thence, he retired into the citadel, whence 
the besieged sent thirty deputies to Alexander, to sue for quarter; 
which they obtained, at last, by the intercession of Sysigambis. 
The king not only pardoned Madetes, who was a near relation of 
that princess, hut likewise set all the captives, and those who had 
surrendered themselves, at liberty ; permitted them to enjoy their 
several rights and privileges ; would not suffer the city to be plun- 
dered, and permitted them to ploug^h their lands without paying 
any tax or tribute. Could Sysigambis have possibly obtained more 
from her own son on this occasion, had he been the victor? 

The UxU being subdued, Alexander gave part of his army to 
Parmenio, and commanded him to march it through the plain; 
whilst himself, at the head of his light-armed troops, crossed the 
mountains, which extend as far as Persia. The fifth day he ar- 
rived at the pass of Susa. Ariobarzanes, with 4000 foot and 700 
horse, had taken possession of those rocks which are craggy on all 
sides, and posted the Barbarians at the summit, out of the reach of 
arrows. He also had built a wall in those passes, and encamped 
his forces under it. As soon as Alexander advanced in order to 
attack him, the Barbarians rolled, from the top of the mountains 
stones of a prodigious size, which, falling from rock to rock, rushed 
forward with the ffreater violence, and at once crushed to pieces 
whole bands of soldiers. The kinff being very much terrified at 
this sight, commanded a retreat to be sounded; and it was with the 
utmost grief he saw himself not only stopped at this pass, but de- 
prived of all hopes of ever being able to force it. 

Whilst he was revolving these gloomy thoughts, a Grecian 

•Tfite Is s difl&rcm river from the Tigris. f Haud sani tempornm Immiio: ouiDiH 
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pngoner pteseated himself to Alexander, and promised to conduct 
nim to the top of the mountain by another way. The kin^ ac- 
cepted of the offisr, and, leaving the superinteiufence of the camp 
and cf the army to Craterua, he commanded him to cause a great 
number of fires to be lighted, in order that the Barbarians might 
thereby be more strongly induced to bebeve, that Alexander was 
there in person. After this, taking some chosen troops |irith him 
he set out, going through all the by-ways as his guide directed 
But, besides that these paths were very craggy, and the rocks so 
slippery that their feet would scarce stand upon them ; the soldiers 
were al?o very much distressed by the snows which the winds had 
brought together, and which were so deep, that the men Tell into 
them, as into so many ditches; and when their comrades endeav- 
oured to draw them out, they themselves would likewitte siiik into 
them ; not to mention, that their fears were greatly increased by 
the horrors of the ni^ht, by their being in an unknown country, 
and conducted by a guide whose fidelity was doubtfiil. After hav- 
ing gone through many difficuldes and dangers, they at last got to 
the top of the- mountain. Then going down, they discovered 
the enemy's corps-de-garde, and appeared behind them sword in 
hand, at a time when they least expected it. Such as made the 
least defence, who were but few, were cut to pieces; by which 
means the cries of the dying on one side, and on the other the 
fright of those who were retiring to their main body, spread so 
great a terror, that they fled. Without striking a blow. At this 
noise Craterus advanced, as Alexander had commanded when he 
led him, and seized the pass, which, till then, had re^sted his at- 
tacks ; and at the same time Philotas advanced forwards by another 
way, with Amyntas, Coenus, and Polysperchon, and broke quite 
through the Barbarians, who now were attacked on every side. 
The greatest part of them were cut to pieces, and those who fled, 
fell into precipices. Ariobarzanes, with part of the cavahry , escap- 
ed through mountains. 

Alexander, in consequence of the good fortune which constantly 
attended him in aU his undertakings, having extricated himself 
happily out of the danger to which he was so lately exposed, 
marched immediately towards Persia. On the road be received 
letters from Tiridates, governor of Persepolis, which mformed 
bim, that the inhabitants of that city, upon the report of his ad- 
vancing^ towards him, were determined to plunder Darius's trea- 
sures, with which he was intrusted, and therefore that it was 
necessary for hun to make all the haste imaginable to seize them 
himself; that he had only the Araxes* to cross, after which the road 
was smooth and easy. Alexander, upon this news, leavmg his hv 
(antry behind, marched the whole mght at the head of his cavalry, 
who were very much harassed by the length and swiftness of tfaei 

• Tllii k net tiwt «MM ilffer wlik tkat in Amenis. 
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murclif and pused the Araxes <n a bridge, wliicli, by bia ordev^ 
bad been buUt some days before. 

Bat, as he drew near the city, he perceived a large body of incD, 
who exhibited a memorable example of the extremest misery- 
These were about 800 Greeks, very far advanced in years, who, 
having been made prisoners of war, had sufiered all the tcH-meuts 
which Uie Persian tyranny could inflict. They had cut off the 
hands of some, the feet of others.; the noses and ears of others : 
after which, having impressed, by fire, barbarous characters on 
their faces, they had the inhumanity to keep them as so many 
laughinff-stocks, wit^ which they glutted their eyes and their cru- 
elty. They appeared like so many shadows, rather than like men ; 
speech being ahnost the only thii^ by which they were known to 
be such. Alexander could not refrain from tears at this sight; and 
as they unanimously besought him to commiserate their condition, 
he bid them, with the utmost tenderness, not to despond, and a^i- 
sured them that thcv should again see their wives and country. 
This proposal, which one might suppose should naturally have 
filled them with joy, perplexed them very much, various opinion? 
uising on the occasion. '^How will it be possible (said one of 
them^ for us to appear publicly before all Greece, in the dreadful 
condition to which we are reduced; a condition rsUH more shame- 
fid than dissatisfactory ? The best way to bear misery is to con- 
ceal it ; and no country is so sweet to the wretched as s<^tude, and 
an oblivion of their past happiness. Besides, how will it be pos- 
sible for us to undertake so long a journey ? Driven to a great 
distance from Europe, banished to the most remote parts oi the 
East, worn but with age, and most of our limbs maimed, can we 
pretend to undergo fatigues, which have wearied even a triumphant 
aimy? The only thing that now remains for us, is to hide oui 
jQisery, and to end our days among those who are already so ac- 
customed to our misfortunes." Others, in whom the love of their 
country extmgubhed all other sentiments, represented, "that the 
gods o&red them what, they should not even have dared to wish, 
viz. their country, their wives, their children, and all tlK>se tilings 
for whose sake men are fond of life, and despise death r that they 
had long enough borne the sad yoke of slavery; and that notliina 
happier could present itself than their being indulged tlie bliss of 
gomg at last to breathe the air of liberty, to resume their ancient 
manners, laws, and sacrifices, and to die in the presence of theii 
wives and chUdren." 

However, the former opinion prevailed ; and accordingly they be 
sought the king to permit them to continue in a country where 
they had spent so many years. He granted tlieir request, and pre* 
Bentedeacn of them 300 drachmas;* five men's suits of clothes. 
8^d the same number for women; two couple of gxen to plough 
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tbeir lands, and com to sow them. 11^ commftnded the govenior 
of the province not to mffer them to be molested in Buy manner^ 
and ordered that thc^ should be free from taxes and tributes of 
every kind. Such beHiviour as this was truly royaJ. It was, in- 
deed, impossible for Alexander to restore them the limbs, of which 
the' Persians had* so cruelly deprived them; but he restored them 
to liberty, tranquillity, and abundance. Thrice happy those princeHi 
who are affected with the pleasure which arises from the doing of 
good actions, and who melt with pity for thejinfortunate! 

Alexander, having called together, the ncn day, the generals of 
his army, represented to them, " That no city in the world had 
ever been more fatal to the Greeks than Persepolis, the ancient 
residence of thr Persian monarchs, and the capital of their empire: 
that it was from thence all those mifhty armies poured, which had 
overjQowed Greece; and whence l)arius first, and afterwards 
Xerxes, had carried the fire-brand of the most accursed war, which 
had laid waste all Europe ; and therefore that it was incumbent on 
them to revenge the manes of their ancestors." It was already 
abandoned by the Persians, who all fled as fear directed them. 
Alexander entered it with his phalanx, when the victorious soldien 
socm met with riches sufiicient to satiate their avarice, and imme- 
diately cut to pieces all those who still remained in the city. How- 
ever, the king soon put an end to the maFs&cre, and published an 
order, by which his soldiers were forbid to violate the chastity of 
the women. Alexander had before possessed himself, either by 
force or capitulation, of a great number of incredibly rich cities; 
but all this was a trifle compared with the treasures he found here. 
The Barbarians had laid up at Persepolis, as in a storehouse, all 
the wealth of Persia. Gold and silver were never seen here but 
in heaps, not to mention the clothes and furniture of ibORtimable 
value ; for this was the seat of luxury. There were found in the 
treasury 12d,000 talents,* which were desired to defray the ex- 
pense of the war. To this prodigious sum he added 6000 talents,! 
taken from Pasargada. This was a city which Cyrus had built, 
Jvherein the kings of Persia used to be crowned. 

During Alexander's stay in Persepolis, a little before he set out 
Bpon his march against Darius, he entertained his friends at a ban- 
quet, at which the guests drank to excess. Among the women, 
who were admitted to tit, was Thais the courtesan, a native of 
Attica, arid a* that time mistress to Ptolemy, who afterwards was 
king of Egypt. About the end of the feast, during which she had 
studiously ended,voured to praise the king in the most artful and 
delicate manner (a stratagem too often practised by women of that 
character,) she said, with a gay tone of voice, " That it would be 
matter of inexpressible joy to her, were she permitted (in order to 
end this festival nobly) to bum the magnificent palace of Xerxm, 

* About 18/X)0.000f . Bterling: t About 9do,OCNX. 
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who liad burned Athens; and to eet it on fir^^th her own hand, m 
pmence of the king, in order that it might be said in ail parts of 
the world, that tbe women who had followed Alexander in his ex- 
pedition to Asia, had taken much better ver<jeauceof the Peraiansy 
m the many calamities they had brought upon the Grecians, than 
all the eenerab who had fought for them both bycea and land.*' 
All the guests applauded the discourse; when immediately the 
king rose from the tabic (his head being crowned with flowers,) and 
takmg a torch in his Jband, he advanced forward to execute this 
mighty exploit. Taf whole company follow him, breaking into 
loud acclamations, and afterwards, singing and dancing, they sur- 
round the palace. All the rest of the Macedonians, at this noise. 
ran in crowds, with lighted torches, and set flre to every part of it. 
However, Alexander was sorry, not long afler, for what he had 
done; and thereupon gave orders for extinguishing the flre, but it 
was too late. 

As he was naturally very bountiful, his great successes increased 
this beneficent disposition; and he accompanied the presents he 
made with such testimonies of humanity and kindness, and soobli^- 
mg a demeanour,, as very much enhanced their value. He acted 
thus in a particular mauner towards fitly Macedonian young noble- 
nfen, who served under him as guards. Olympias his mother, think- 
ing him too profuse, wrote to him as follows : ^^ I do not blame you, ^ 
said i»he, *' for being beneficent towards your friends, for that is act - 
ing like a king: but then a medium ou^ht to be observed in your 
magnificence. You equal them all with kings, and by heapitig 
riches on them, you give tliem an opportunity of making a great 
^ number of friends, of all whom youdeprive yourself." As she often 
* wrote the same advice to him, he always kept her letters very secret, 
and did not show them to any person; but happening to open one 
of them, and beginning to read it, Hephastion drew near to hinn, 
and read it over his shoulder, which the king observing, ^id noi 
offer to hinder him ; but only taking the ring from his finger, he 
put the seal of it upon the lips of his favourite, as an admonition to 
him not to divulge what he had read. 

He used to send magnificent presents to his mother : but then ho 
would never let her have any concern in the affairs of the govern- 
ment. She used frequently to make very severe complaints upon 
that account ; but he always submitted to her ill humour with great 
mildness and patience. Antipater having one day written a long 
letter against Her, the kiu?, after reading it, replied, " Antipater 
does not know that one single tear shed by a mother, will obliterate 
10,000 such letters as this." A behaviour like this, and such an 
amwer, show, at one and the same time, that Alexander was both 
a kind son and an able politician; and that he was perfectly sensi- 
ble how dangerous it would have been, had he invested a woman 
of Olympias's character with the supreme authority. 




ALEXANDEn: 

' * SECT. X. 

Darius Jeaves Kcbatana. He is betrayed and put ki cliaiiw by B«otdi, gnvcmorof 
Bactriana. The lutter, upon Alt;.xander*8 advancing towards liini, flif!s, aficr liavliw 
covered Darius witli wounds, who expires a few moments before Alexander's arrivaT 
He sends bis corpsit to Sysigambis. 

A M. 3674. Alexander,* after he had taken Persepolis and 

Ant. J. c. 330. Pasargada, resolved to pursue Darius, who was ar- 
rived by this time at Ecbatana, the capital <^ Media. There re- 
mained still with this fugitive prince, 30,000 foot, among whom 
were 4000 Greeks, who were faithful to him to the last. Besides 
these, he had 4000 slingers and upwards of 3000 cavalry, most of 
tliem Bactrians, commanded by Bessus, governor of JJactriana. 
Darius marched his forces a little out of the common road, having 
ordered his baggage to go before; then assembling his principal 
officers, he spoke to them as follows : " Dear companions, among so 
many thousand . men who composed my army, you alone have not 
abandoned mediiring the whole course of my ill fortune ; and in a 
little time, nothing but your fidelity and constancy will be able to 
make me fancy myself a king. Deserters and traitors now govern 
in my cities ; not that they are thought worthy of the honour bc- 
t.towed on them, but that the rewards which are given them may 
tempt you to follow their example, and stagger your perseverance. 
You have, however, still chosen to follow my fortune rather than 
that of the conqueror, for which you certainly have merited a re- 
compense from the gods ; and do not doubt but they will prove be- 
neficent towards you, m case that power is denied me. With such 
soldiers and ofiicers, I would brave, without the least dread, the 
enemy, how formidable soever he may be. What ! would any cne 
have me surrender myself up to the mercy of the conqueror, and 
expect from him, as a reward of my baseness and meanness of spirit, 
the government of some province which he may condescend to 
leave me.^ No— it never shall be in the p' vcr of any man, either 
to take away, or fix upon my head, the di. em I wear; tl.n same 
hour shall put a period to my reign and b'S» If youjiavc all the 
same courage and resolution, which I cp., :o ways doubt, I will 
engage that you shall retain your liberty, anc? not be exposed to tho 
pride and insults of the Macedonians. You have in your hands tlie 
means either to revenge or terminate all your evils." Having ended 
his speech, the whole body of soldiers replied with shouts, tiiat they 
were ready to follow him whithersoever he should go, and would 
8he(J the l^,st drop of their blood in his defence. 

Such was the resolution of the soldiery; but Nabarzanes, one of 
the greatest lords of Persia, and general of the horse, had conspired 
with Bessus, general of the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of 

*Diod. I.jcvii. p. 540—946. Arrian. 1. iii. p. 133— lo7. Plut to Alex. p. €81 
d. Curt i. v. c. 8— U. Justin. I. xi. c. Uk 
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all crimes, to seize upon the person of i\jB .kin^, and lay him in 
chains ; which they might easily do, as each of tnem had a grreat 
number of soldiers under his command. Their design was, if Alex- 
ander should pursue them, to secure themselves, by giving up Da- 
rius alive into his hand ; and in case they escaped, to murder that 
?rince, and afterwards usurp his crown, and begin a -new war. 
'hese traitors soon won over the troops, Isy representing to them, 
that they were ffoing to their destruction ; that they would soon be 
crushed under the ruins of an empire which was just ready to fall ; 
at the same tinte thafBactriana was open to them, and offered them 
immense riches. Though these intrigues were carried on very se- 
cretly, they came however to the ear of Darius, who could not 
believe them. Patron, who commanded the Greeks, entreated him, 
but in vain, to pitch his tent among them, and to trust the guard of 
his person to men on whose fidelity he might depend. Darius could 
not prevail with himself to put so great an aflront upon the Per- 
sians, and therefore' made answer: "That it would be a less afflic- 
tion to him to be deceived bjr, than to condemn them : that he would 
suffer the worst of evils amidst those of his own nation, rather than 
seek ,for security among stiangers, how faithful and affectionate 
soever he might believe them : and that he could not but die too 
late, in case the Persian soldiers.thought him unworthy of life." It 
was not long before Darius experienced the truth of this infoj-ma- 
tion ; for the traitors seized him, bound him in chains of gold, by 
way of honour, as he was a king, and then laying him in a covered 
chariot, they set out towards Bactriana. 

Alexander, being arrived at Ecbatana, was informed that Darius 
had left that city five days before. He then commanded Parmenio 
to lay up. all the treacures of Persia m the castle of Ecbatana, under 
a strong guard, which he left there. According to Strabo,* these 
treasures amounted to 180,000 talents (about 27,000,000/. sterling;) 
and, according to Ju8tiu,t to 10,000 talents • (about 1,500,000/.) 
more. He oraered him to march afterwards towards Hyrcania, by 
the country of the Cadusians, with the Thracians, the foreigners, 
and the re^t of the cavalry, the royal companies excepted. He 
sent orders to Clitus, who staid behind in Susa, where he lay sick, • 
that as soon as he was arrived at Ecbatana, he should take the ' 
forces which were left in that city, and come to him in Parthia. 

Alexander, with the rest of his army, pursued Darius, and arrived 
the eleventh day at Rhages,t which is a long day's journey from the 
Caspian straits: but Darius had already passed through them. 
Alexander, now despairing to overtake him, what despatch soever 
he might make, staid there five days to rest his forces. He then 
marched against the Parthians, and the first day pitched his camp 
near the Caspian straits, and passed them the next. News was 

* Btrab. I. xr. p. 741. t iustin* I- xii. c. 1. 1 This li the city mendoned in 
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soon brought him, that Darius had been i^cizecl by the traitors ; that 
Bessus had caused him to be drawn in a chariot, and had cent the 
unhappy monarch befoEr, in order to be the surer of his person* 
that the whole anny obeyed that wretc7 Artabazue and the Greeks 
excepted, who, not having a soul base enough to consent to ec 
abominable a deed, and bemff too weak to prevent it, had t>ierefore 
left the high road, and marched towards the mountains. 

This was a fresh motive for him to hasten his march. Tl.e Bar 
barians at his arrival were seized with dread; though the match 
would not have been equal, had Bessus been as resolute for fichting 
as for putting in execution the detestable act aj^tove-menticncd : for 
Ills troops- exceeded the enemy both in number and strength, and 
were all cool and ready for the combat; whereas Alexander's 
troops were quite fatigued with the length of their march. But 
the name and reputation of Alexander (a motive all-pcwerful in 
war) filled them with such terror, that they all fied. Beesus and 
his accomplices being ccme up with Darius, requested Lim to 
mount his horse, and fly from the enemy ; but he replied that the 
^ods were ready to avenge the evils he had suffered ; and beseech- 
mg Alexander to do him .justice, he refuEed to follow a band of 
traitors. At these woMs they feU into such a fury, that throwing 
their darts at him, they left him covered with woynds. After hav- 
ing perpetrated this horrid crime, they separated, in order to leave 
difierent footsteps of their flight, and thereby elude the pursuits of 
the enemy, in case be should follow them; or at least oblige him 
to divide his forces. Nabarzanes took the way of Hyrcania, and 
Bessus that of Bactriana, both being foDowed by a very few horse- 
men ; and, as the Barbarians were by this means destitute of lead 
ers, they dispersed themselves up and down, as fear or hope directed 
their steps. 

Afler searching about in different places, Darius was lU last found, 
in a retired spot, his body run through with spears, lying in a cha- 
riot, and drawing near his end. However, he had strength enough 
before he died, to call for drink, which a Macedonian, named Po- 
lystratus, brought him. He had with him a Persian prisoner, 
whom he employed as interpreter. Darius, afler drinking tlie li- 
quor that had been given him, turned to the Macedonian, and eajd, 
« That in the deplorable state to which he was reduced, he how- 
ever should have the comfort to speak to one whocoild understand 
him, and that his l^st words would not he lost. He therefore 
charged him to tell Alexander, that he died in liis debt, without 
having had the power of returning his obligations : that he gave 
him infipite thanks for the crcat kindness he had shov^rn tovvards his 
mother, his wife, and his children, not only scaring their Uves, but 
permitting them to continue iu their former splendour: that he 
besought the gods to give victory to his arms, and make him mo- 
narch of the imiverse ; that he thought he need not entreat him U> 
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revenge the execrable murder cominitted on his person, as this was 
the common cause of kings." 

After tliis, taking Polystratus by the hand, " Give him," said he, 
*< thy hand, as I give thee mine ; and carry him, in my name, the 
only pledge I am able to give of my gratitude and affection." 
Saying these words, he breathed liis last. Alexander coming up a 
moment after, and seeing Darius's body, wept bitterly ; and, by 
the strongest testimonies of grief that could be shown, proved 
how intimately he was affected with the unhappiness of a prince 
who deserved a better fete. He immediately pulled off his^military 
cloak, and threw it on Darius's body ; then causii^g it to be em- 
balmed, and his coffin to be adorned with a royal magnificence, he 
sent it to Sysigambis, in order that it m^ht be interred with the 
honours usually paid to the deceased Persian monarchs, and be 
entombed with his ancestors. 

A.M. 3674. Thus died Darius, the third year of the 112th 

AnL J. c. 330. Olympiad, at about fifty years of a^e, six of which 
he iiad reigned. He was a gentle and pacific prmce ; his reign, 
with the exception of the death of Caridemus, having been unsul- 
lied with injustice or cruelty, which was owing either to his natural 
lenity, or to his not having had an opportunity of acting otherwise 
from the perpetual war m which he had been engaged against 
Alexander ever since his accession to the throne. In mm the Per- 
sian empire ended, after having existed 206 years, computing from 
the beginning of the reign of Cyrus the Great (the founder of it'^ 
under thirteen kings, viz, Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdis the Magianj 
Darius son of Hystaspes, Xerxes I., Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
Xerxes 11., Sogdianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ar- 
taxerxes Ochus, Arses, and Darius Codomanus. 

SECT. XL 

Vleei which first caused the decline, and at last the ruin of the Forsian empireu 

The death of Darius Codomanus may very justly be considered 
as the era, but not as the sole cause, of the destruction of the Per- 
sian monarchy. When we take a general view of the history of 
the kings above-mentioned, and consider with some attention their 
diflerent characters and methods of governing, whether in peace 
or war, we easily perceive that this decline was prepared at a great 
distance, and carried on to its end by visible steps which denoteil a 
total ruin. 

We may declare at first sight, that the dedension of the Persian 
empire and its fall, are owinff to its very origin and primitive insti- 
tntion. It had been formed by the union of two nations, who 
differed very much in manners and inclinations. The Persians 
were a sober, laborious, modest people ; but the Medes were wholly 
devoted to pomp^ luxury, softness, and voluptuousness. The eic 
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tmple of frugality and simplicity whi<;h Cyras had set' them, and 
their being obliged to be always under arms to gain so many vie- 
tories, and support themselves m the midst of so many enemies, 
prevented those vices from spreading for some time : but when all 
was subdued and in subjection to diem, the fondness wUch th» 
Medes had naturally for pleaeures and magnificence, soon lessened 
the temjperance of the Persians, and became in a little time tliQ 
prevailing taste of the two nations. 

Several other causes conspired to this. Babylon, when con- 
quered, intoxicated iier victors with her poisoned cup, and enchanted 
them with the charms of pleasure. She furnished them with such 
ministers and instruments, as were adapted to promote' luxury, and 
to foment and cherish voluptuousness witli art and delicacy ; and 
the wealth of the richest provinces in the world being at the entile 
disposal of new sovereigns, they thereby were enabled to satiate 
all their desires. 

£ven Cyrus himself, as I have observed elsewhere, contributed 
to this, without foreseeing the consequences of it ; and prepared 
men's minds for it by the splendid festival which he gave, after 
Jiaving ended his conquests ; at which he showed himself in the 
midst of his troops, who had shared in his victories, with such a 
]iomp and ostentation as were most capable of dazzling the eye. 
lie first inspired them with an admiration for pomp and show, which 
(Iicy had hitherto despised. He suggested to them, that magnifi- 
cence and riclics were worthy of crowning the most glorious en- 
ploits, and the end and fruit of tliem : and by thus inspiring hit 
subjects with a strong desire for things they saw so hi^hlv esteem- 
ed by a most accomplished prince, his example authonzed them to 
abandon themselves to that inclination without reserve. 

He spread this evil still farther by obliging his judges, ofiScers, 
and governors of provinces, to appear with splendour before the 
people, the better to represent the majesty of the prince. On one 
side, these magistrates and commanders easily mistook these orna- 
ments and trappino^ of their employments for the most essential 
parts of them, endeavouring to distinguish themselves by nothing 
but tliis glittering outside ; and, on the other, men of the greatest 
wealth in the provinces proposed them as so many patterns for their 
imitation, and were soon followed by persons of moderate fortune, 
whom those in the lowest stations of life strove to equal. 

So many causes of degeneracy uniting together, and being au- 
thorized publicly, soon destroyed the ancient \irtue of the Persians. 
They did not sink, like the Romans, by imperceptible decays, which 
had been long foreseen and often opposed. Scarce was Cyrus 
dead, but there rose up as it were another nation, and kings of a 
quite different genius and character. Mention was no lopffer made 
of that manly, that severe education which was bestowea on the 
Persian youth ; of those public schools of sobriety, patience, and 
emulation for virtue, nor of those laborious and warlike exerckes: 
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of aH these there did not remain the nnallcst traces; thoir yomg 
men beinnr brought up in splendour and cflfeminac y, which they now 
saw was had in honour, immediately began to despise the happy 
niraplicity of their forefathers, and foimed, in the space of one ge- 
neration, an entire new set of people, whose manners, inclinations, 

• amd maxims, were' directly opposite to those of ancient times. 
They grew haughty, vain, effeminate, inhuman, and perfidious in 
treaties ; snd acquired this peculiar character, that they, of all peo- 
ple, were the most abandoned to splendour, luxury, reasting, and 
even to drunkenness ; so that we may affirm, that the empire of 
the Persians was ahnost at its birth, what other empires beoajne 
through length of time alone, and began where others end. It 
bore the principle of its destruction in its own bosom, and this in- 
ternal vice increased in every successive rei^n. 

After the unsuccessful expeditions of Darius and Xerxes against 
8cythia and GreecOi the princes their successors became insensible 
to the ambition of making conquests, and gave themselves up a 
•prey to idleness and effeminacy ; they grew careless of military 
discipline, and substituted in the place ofregular soldiers, inured to 
l^e toils of war, a confused multitude of men, who were taken by 
lorce out of their respective countries. The reader may have ob- 
served, on more than one occasion, that the whole strength, and 
almost the only resource of the Persian army, lay in the Greeks 
whom they retained in their service ; that, properly speaking, they 
depended on them only, and always took great care to oppose them 
to the best troops of the enemy : they were the only soldiers in 
Darius's army who performed their duty, and continued faithful to 
him to the last ; and we have seen that Memnon the Rhodian wsji 
• the sole great general who made head against Alexander. 

Instead of choosing for the command of their forces officers of 
ikill and experience, they used to appoint persons of the greatest 
quality of every nation, who frequently had no other merit than 
their exalted birth, their riches and credit ; and who were distin- 
guished by nothing but the sumptuousness of their feasts and 
entertainments, by the magnificence of their ecjuipages, and by the 
crowd with which they were ever surrounded, of guards, domestics, 
eunuchs, and women ; such an assemblage, formed merely for vain 
show and ostentation, rather than for warlike expeditions, encum- 
bered an army (already but too numerous) with useless soldiers, 

• . made it slow m its marches and movements by its too heavy bag- 
i^age, and rendered it incapable of subsisting long in a country, and 
of following up great enterprises in sight of an enemy. 

The Persian monarchs, shutting themselves up in their palaces in 
order to abandon themselves to pleasures, and appearing seldom 
abroad, placed their whole confidence, and by that means all their 
authority, in eunuchs, m women, in slaves, and in flattering cour- 
ti&rs, whose sole thoughts and endeavours wore to banish true 
vnenU which was oflcnaive to .them ; to give the rewards appointed 
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Jbr services to their own creatures; and to intrust the greatest 
employments of the state to persons devoted to their interested 
and ambitious views, rather than to such whose abilities rendered 
them capable of serving their country. 

Another characteriKtic of theso princes, which is bnt too frequent 
in that high sphere, contributed very much to the ruin of the em« 
pire. They were accustomed from their inikucy to have their ears 
soothed with false praises and the most extravagant compliments^ 
and to have a blind submission paid to their will. They weie edu- 
cated in so exalted an idea of their own grandeur, that they readily 
persuaded themselves that the rest of men were formed merely to 
serve them, and administer to their pleasures. They were not taught 
their duties, nor the maxims of a wise and eood ^vemment ; the 
principles by which men should judge of solid ment, and select per- 
sons able to govern under them. They did not know that they were 
raised to sovereign power merely to protect their subjects and make 
them happy. They were not made sensible of the exquisite plea^ 
sure that a monarch feels, who is the delight of his subjects, and 
the public source of the felicity of so vast an empire, as Cyrus the 
Great had been, who was so dear to his people, that every indivi« 
dual family considered him as their father, and bewailed his death as 
a public calamity. So far from tbis, a monarches ffrandeur was 
declared to consist in making himself feared, and in his being able 
to g-ratify all his passions with impunity. 

So ill judged an education must necessarily form either weak oi 
vicious princes. . They were not able to sustain the weight cf so 
mighty an empire, nor to grasp the several parts of so extensive and 
laborious an administration. Idleness, and a love for pleasure, 
made, them careless and averse to business; and they sacrificed 
matters of the highest importance to their vain amusements. Some 
of them were born with such happy dispositions, that they would 
have become good princes, had they not been enervated by the 
charms* of a voluptuous life; and abandoned themselves to the al- 
lurements of a too despotic power, and an over ^eat prosperity. 
By flattery, they were rendered incapable of listening, in their 
counsels, to any expressions delivered with freedom, or of suffering 
the least opposition to their wills. 

It is no wonder they were not beloved by their subjects, since 
their whole study was to ag^grandize themselves, and to sacrifice 
all considerations to that alone. Darius, in his misfortunes, was 
abandoned by the generals of his armies, by the governors of his 
provinces, by his officers, domestics, and subjects ; and did not find 
any where a sincere affection, nor a real attachment to his person 
and interest. The dazzling splendour of the Persian monarchy 
concealed a real weakness ; and this unwieldy power, heightened 
by so much pomp and pride, had no support in the hearts of \ha 
people ; so that this coloesus, at the very first blow, fell to the 
ground. 

VOL. r. X. 
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SECT. xn. 

LaceJasmon isvoICi (Wmi iha MMadoniam, with alnoat all Peloponneaw. AnClpiM 
juarcJiM out on this occaiiion^«fcata tho enemy in a baulc, in which Agia la Itib 'i 
Alexander marebea againat Bomia. Thalcatria, queen of the Amazona, coiner to 
vteta him fVoin a far country. Alexander, at hia return from Parthia, abandons hijt- 
aelf |n pleasure and ezceaa. He continuca hie march against Beasus. A pretemiMl 
cons|Mracy of Phlloiaa against tlie king. He, and Parmenio bis father, are put to 
dimth. Alexander subdues several nationai He at last arrives in Bactriajia, whither 
BeMSUS is brought to him. « 

« 

A. M. 3074. Whilst thinn passed in Asia as we have seen,"^ 

AnL J. c. :oo. some tumults broke out in Greece and Macedonia. 
Memnon, whom Alexander had sent into Thrace, having revolted 
there, and thereby drawn the forces of Antipater on that side ;' the 
Lacedemonians thought tliis a proper opportunity to throw off the 
Macedonian yoke, and engaged almost all Peloponnesus in theii 
desiffu. Upon this news, Antipater, after having settled to the best 
of his power the affairs of Thrace, returned with the utmost expe- 
dition into Greece, whence he, immediately despatched couriers, ii 
ordei to give Alexander aa account of these several transactions 
As soon as Antipater was come up with the enemy, he resolved to 
ffive them battle. The Lacedtemonian army consisted of no morft 
tlian 20,000 foot and 2,000 horse, under the command of Agis theu 
king i whereas that of Antipater was twice that number. Agis, in 
order to make the superiority of numbers of no effect, had made 
choice of a narrow spot of ground. The battle began with great 
vigour, each party endeavouring to signalize themselves in an ex- 
traordinary manner for the honour of their respective countries, the 
one fired with the remembrance of their pristine glory, and the 
other animated by their present greatness, fought with equa] 
courage ; the Laceda}monians for liberty, and the Macedonians foi 
empire. So long as the armies continued on the spot where the 
battle began, Agis had the advantage ; but Antipater, by pretend< 
Ing to Hy, drew the enemy into the plains; ailer which, extendino 
his wlifile army, he ^ined a superiority, and made a proper use of 
his advantage. Agis was distinguished by his suit of armour, hii 
noble mien, and stiU more so by his valour. The battle was hottest 
round Ills person, and he himself performed the most a.-^touishin^ 
acts of bravery. At last, after having been -wounded in severa 
parts of his body, his soldiers carried him off upon his shield 
However, this did not damp their courage; for having seized ai 
advantageous post, where they kept close to their ranks, they re 
sisted with great vigour the attacks of the enemy. Afler havin< 
•withstood them a lonof time, the Lacedemonians began to giv< 
ground, being scarce able to hold their arms, which were all cover 
ed with sweat; they afterwards retired very fast, and at last rai 
qiute away. The king, seeing himself closely pursued, still Enad< 

Di>i L xviL p^ 537. aCurt. Ufle.1. 
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eome efibits, notwithstandiiup the weak conflition to which lie was 
reduced, in order to oppose the enemy. Intrepid and iuvinciUe to 
the last, oppressed by numbers, be died sword in hand. 

In.thb engagement upwards of 3000 Lace^perooaians lost their 
lives, and 1000 Macedomans at most ; but very few of the lalter re- 
turned home unwounded. This victory not only ruined.the power 
of Sparta and its allies, but also the hopes of those who only waited 
the issue of this war, to declare themselves. Antipater immediately 
sent the news of this success to Alexander : but, like an experienced 
courtier, he drew up an account of it in the most modest and cir- 
cumspect terms ; and such as were best adapted to diminish tlie 
lustre of a victory which might expose him to envy. He was sensi- 
ble that Alexander's delicacy on the point of honour was so very 
great, that he looked upon the glory which another person obtained 
as a diminution of his own. And indeed he could not forbear,* 
when this news was brought him, to let drop some words which 
discovered his jealousy. Antipater did not dare to dispose of any 
tiling by his own private autnority, and only gave Uie Lacedmmo- 
niahs leave to send an embassy to the king, in order that they 
themselves might learn their fate from hia own mouth. Alexander 
pardoned them, some of those who had occasioned the revolt ex- 
cepted, and these he punished. 

Darias's death did not hinder Alexander from pursuing Bessu8,t 
who had withdrawn into Bactriana, where he had assunioil the title 
of king, by the name of Artaxerxes. But, finding at last that it 
would be impossible for him to come up with him, he returned into 
Parthia ; and resting his troops some days in Hecatompyloe, com- 
manded provisions to be brought thither from all quarters. 

During his stay there, a report prevailed throughout the whole 
army, that the king, content with the conquests 1^ had achieved, 
was prepaiing to return into Macedonia. That very instant the 
soldiers, as if a signal had been made for their setting out, ran like 
madmen to their tents, began to pack up their baggage, load the 
wagons with the utmost despatch, and fill the whole camp with 
noise and tumult. The noise soon reached the ears of Alexander, 
when, terrified at the disorder, he summoned the officers to his tent, 
where, with tears in his eyes, he complained, that in the midst of 
so glorious a career, he was stopped on a sudden, and forced to re- 
turn back into" his own country, rather like one who had been over- 
come, than as a conqueror. The officers comfi>rted him, by repre- 
senting, that tliis sudden motion was a mere sally, and a transient 
guBt of passion, which would not be attended with any ill conse- 
quences ; and assured him, that the soldiers, to a man, would obey 
him, provided he himself would address them, but with mildness and 
tenderness. He promised to do it The circumstance which had 

* Alexander iNwtev vlnci voluerat : Antipatrum vlcSase, ne ucitof quMem lodlgna* 
batur, SOS deniptom jloric exktiinaiia, qukquUI c— i w c t aliens. * Q. CurL f €^ 
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ffhren-occaaloii to this false report, was his having disbanded soms 
Grecian soldiera, after rewarding them in a very bountiful manner: 
■0 that the Macedonians unagined they also were to fight no more. 

Alexander having summoned the army, made the foUowing speech: 
<* I am not surprised, O soldiers, it^ after the mighty things we have 
hitherto performed, you should be satiated with glory, and have no 
'other views. but ease and repose. I will not now enumerate the 
various nations we have conquered. We have subdued more pro- 
vinces than others have cities. Could I persuade myself, that our 
conquests were well secured, over nations who were so soon over- 
come, I would think as you do (for I will not dissemble my 
thoughts,^ and would make all the haste imaginable to revisit my 
householu-gods, ray mother, my sisters, and my subjects, and enjoy 
in the midst of my coCintry the glory I have acquired in conceit 
with you. But this glory will all vanish very soon, if we do not 
put the last hand to the work. Do you imaaine, that so many na- 
tions, accustomed to other sovereigns, and ymo have no manner of 
agreement with us either in their religion, manners, or language, 
were entirely subdued the moment they were conquered ; and that 
they will not take up arms, in case we return back with so much pre- 
cipitation? What will become of the rest who still remain uncon- 
quered ? What ! shall we leave our victory imperfect, merely for 
> want of courave ? But that which touches me much more ; shaU 
we sufier the detestable crime of Bessus to go unpunished? Can 
▼ou bear to see the sceptre of Darius transferred to the sanguinary 
nands of that monster, Who, after having loaded him with chains, aa 
a captive, at last assassinated his sovereign, in order to deprive us 
of the glory* of saving him ? As for myself, I shall not be easy til) 
I see that infamous wretch hanging on a gibbet, there to pay, to ali 
kings and nations of the earth, the just punishment due to his inex 
ecrable crime. I do not know whether I am mistaken ; but' roe- 
thinks I read Ids sentence of death in your countenances; and tliat 
the anger which sparkles in your eyes, declares you will soon im- 
brue your hands in that traitor's blood." 

The soldiers would not suffer Alexander to proceed; but clapping 
their hands, they all cried aloud, that they were ready to follow 
wherever he would lead them. All the speeches of this prince ge- 
nerally produced this effect. How desponding soever they might 
be, one single word from him revived their courage in an instant, 
and inspired them with that martial alacrity and ardour, which ap- 
peared always in his face. The king, taking advantage of this fa- 
vourable disposition of the whole army, crossed Parthia, and in 
three days arrived on-the frontiers of Hyrcania, which submitted to 
his arms. He afterwards subdued the Mardi, the Arii, the Dran- 
gse, the Arachosii, and several other nations, into which his array 
marched, with greater speed than people generally travel. He fre- 
quently would pursue an enemy for whole days and nights together, 
almost without suffering his troops to take any* rest. By this pro 



digrous rapidit} , he came unawares upon nations who thonglit him 
stfll at a ^reat distance, and subdued them before tbev had time to 
put themselves in a posliure of defence. Under this m>ag€ Daniel 
the prophet designated Alexander many ages before his birth, by 
representing him a? a panther, a leopard, anc^a he-goat, who rushed 
forward with so much swiftness that his feet seemed not to toucA 
the ground. 

^fabarzanes,* one of Bessus's accomplices, who had written be* 
fore to Ale'xander, came and surrendered himself, upon promise of 
a pardon, when he heard that he was arrived at Zadracarta, the 
capital of Hyrcania ; and, among other presents, brought him Ba- 
goas the eunuch, w^o aflerwar£ gained great influence over the 
mind of Alexander, as he had formerly over ^hat of Darius. 

At the same time arrived Thalestris, queen of the Amazons. 
A violent desire of seeing Alexander had prompted that princess 
to leave her dominions, and travel through a great number of coun* 
tries to gratify her curiosity. Being come pretty near iiis camp, 
she sent word thaf a queen was come to visit him ; and that she 
had a prodigious inclination to cultivate his acquaintance, and ac- 
cordingly was arrived within a little distance from that place. 
Alexander having returned her a favourable answer, she command- 
ed her train to stop, and herself came forward with 300 women ; 
and the moment she perceived the kins, she leaped from licr horse, 
having two lances in her right hand. The dress the Amazons 
used to wear, did not quite cover the body ; for their bosom was 
uncovered on the lefl side, while every other part of their body was 
hid; except that their gowns, being tucked up with a knot, fell 
down no farther than the knee. They preserved their left breast 
to suckle their female offspring, but used to bum their right, tliat 
they might be the better enabled to bend the bow and throw the 
dart, whence they were called Anmzons.j 

Thalestris | looked upon the king without discovering the least 
sign of admiration, and surveying him attentively, did not think his 
stature answerable to his fame ; for the Barbarians are very much 
struck with a majestic air, and think those only capable of mighty 
acliievements, on whom nature has bestowed bodily advantages. 
She did not scruple to tell him, that the chief motive of her jour- 
ney was to have posterity by him; adding, that she thought herself 
worthy of giving heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon this request, 
was obliged to make some stay in this place; after which ThaleS"- 
tris returned to hoi* own kingdom, and the king into the province 
inhabited by the Parthians. This story, and whatever is related 
of the Amazons, is looked upon by some very judicious authors as 
entirely fabulous. 

* a. Curt. lib. vi. cnp. 5. t This Is a Greek word, signifying toitht/ul breasU. 

tlnterrito vultu rcgem Thalestris intuebatur, habitum ejus haudquaquain rerutn fiima 
pareni oculis perlustrans. Quippe omnibus barbaris incorporuin maJesUlv venerado 
est ; magnorumque operum non alios eapaces potant, quam quos exinUA •specie do- 
bare natura dignata est Q. Curt. lib. vI. eap. 5 

1.2 
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Alexander abandoiied himaelf afterwards whoDy to hspas^oo^^ 
ebanffin^ into pride and excess the moderation and continence for 
wfakS he had hitherto been so greatly admired; virtues so very 
necesaary in an exalted station of life, and in the midst of a 
aeries of prosperities. He was now no longer the same man. 
Though he was invincible with regard to the dangers and toils 
of war, he was far otherwise with respect to the charms of 
ease. The instant he enjoyed a little repose, he abandoned bim- 
aelf to sensuality; and he, whom the arms of the Persians 
could not conquer, fell a victim to their vices. Nothing was 
now to be seen but games, parties of pleasure, ,women, and dis- 
orderly banquets, in which he used to pass whole days and nights 
in drinking. Not satisfied with the buffoons, and the performers 
OD. instrumental music, whom he had brought with him out of 
Greece, he obliged the captive women, whom he carried along with 
him, to sing songs after the manner of their country. He hap- 
pened, among these women, to perceive one who appeared in deeper 
aflKction than the rest, and who, by a modest, and at the same time 
a dignified confusion, discovered a greater rehictance than the 
others to appear in public. She was a perfect beauty, which was 
▼ery much heightened by her bashfulness, whilst she threw hei 
^res to the ground, and md all in her power to conceal her face 
The kin? soon imagined by her air and mien that she was not of 
Tulgar birth; and inquiring of the lady herself, she answered that 
ahe was {prand-daiighter to Ochus, who not long before had swayed 
the Persian sceptre, and daughter of his son; £nat she had mariied 
Hystapes, who was related to Danus, and general of a great army. 
, Alexander being touched with compassion at the unhappy fate of 
a princess of the blood royal, and the sad condition to which she 
was reduced, not only ^ave her liberty, but reinstated her in all her 
poesessions, and caused her husband to be sought for, in order that 
ahe might be restored to him. * 

This prince was naturally of a tender and humane disposition, 
which made him 8en9ible of the aflliction of persons in the lowest 
condition. A poor Macedonianf was one day driving before him a 
mule laden ^vith gold for the king's use: the beast being so tired 
that he was not able either to ^o on or sustain the load, the mule- 
driver took it up and carried it, but with ^reat difficulty, a consi- 
iterable way. Alexander, seeing him just smking under his burden, 
and goin^ to throw it on the ground, in order to ease himself, cried 
out, "^ Friend, do not be weary yet ; try and carry it qmte througa 
to thy tent, for it is all thy own." 

Alexander,! in a forced march through a barren country, at the 
head of a small body of horse, when he was pursuing Darius, met 
acme Macedonians who were carrying water in goat-skins upon 
mides. Theao Macedonians, perceiving their pnace was ajnoat 
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pardied with tiiirst occasioned by the ngiag heat, (the mm beinr 
then at the meridian,) immediately filled a helmet with water^ and 
were running to present him with it. Alexander asking to whom 
they were carrying that water, they replied, ^* We were going t« 
carry it to our chilJren, but do not let your majesty be uneasy, for 
if your life is but saved, we shall get children enough, in case we 
should lose these." * At these words Alexander takes tne helmet^ 
and looking quite round him, he saw all his horsemen hanging 
down their heads, and, with eyes fixed earnestly on the hquor he 
held, swallowing it, as it were, with their glances : upon which he 
returned it, with thanks, to those who ofiTered it him, and did not 
drink so much as a single drop, but cried, *^ There is not enough for 
my whole company; and should I drink alone, it would make the 
rest be thirstier, and they would die with faintness and fatigue." 
The officers, who were on horseback round him, struck in the most 
sensible manner with his wonderful temperance and magrnaniniityy 
entreated him with shouts to carry them wherever he thought fit. 
and not to spare them; that they were not in the least tired, nor 
felt tlie least thirst ; and that as long as they should be commanded 
by such a king, they could not think themselves mortal men. 

Siich sentiments as these, which arise from a generous and ten- 
der disposition, reflect greater honour on a prince than all his vic- 
tories and conquests. Had Alexander always retained tliem, he 
would j'lstly have merited the title of Great; but a too brilliant and 
uninterrupted series of prosperity, which is a burden too heavy for 
mortals to sustain, insensibly effaced them from his mind, and made 
him forget that he was a man: for now, contemning, the custcnisof 
his own country, as no longer worthy the sovereign of the unjierse, 
he laid aside the dress, the manners, and way of life of the Mace- 
donian monarchs; looking upon them as too plain and simple, and 
derogatory to his grandeur. He even went so far as to imitate the 
pomp of the Persian kings in that very circumstance in which they 
seexned to equal themselves to the gods ; I mean, by requiring those 
who had conquered nations to fall prostrate at his feet, and pay him 
a kind of homage which becomes only slaves. He had turned his 
palace into a seraglio, filling it with 360 concubines (the same num- 
ber as Darius kept,) and with bands of e4inuchs, of all mankind the 
most infamous. Not satisfied with wearing a Persian robe himgelf, 
he also obliged his generals, his friends, and all the grandees of his 
court, to put on the same dress, wliich gave them the greatest mor- 
tification, not one of them however daring to speak against this 
innovation, or contradict the prince. 

. The veteran soldiers, who had fought under Philip, not having 
the least idea of sensuality, inveighed publicly against this prodigi- 
ous hixury, and the nimierous vices which the army had learned in 
Susa and Ecbatana. The soldiers would frequently complain: 
"That they had lost more by victory than they had gamed: that as 
the Hacedonians had thus assumed the manners and customs of 
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foreigners, they might properly be said to foe conquered : that there^ 
lore the only benefit they should reap from their l^|g absence would 
be, to return back into their country m the habit of Barbarians: 
that Alexander was ashamed of, and despised them; that he chose 
to resemble the vanquished rather than the victorious; and that he, 
who had before been king of Macedonia, was now become one of 
Darius's lieutenants.*' » * 

The king was not ignorant of the discontent, Which reigned both 
in his court and army, and endeavoured to recover the esteem and 
friendship of both by his beneficence ; but slavery,^ though pur- 
chased at ever so high a rate, must necessarily be odious to freeborn 
men. He therefore thought, that the safest remedy would be to 
employ them; and for that purpose led them against Bessus. But 
as the army was so encumbered with booty and a useless train of 
baggage, that it could scarce move, he first caused all his own bag- 
gage to be carried into a great square, and afterwards that of the 
army (retaining only such things as were absolutely necessary;) 
and then ordered the whole to be carried from thence in carts to a 
large plain. Every one was in great pain to know the meaning of 
all this; but after he had sent away the horses, he set fire to his 
own things, and commanded every one to follow his example. 
Upon this the Macedonians lighted up the fire with their own hands, 
and burnt the rich spoils they had purchased with their blood, and 
often forced out of the midst of the flames; Such a sacrifice must 
certainly have been made with the utmost reluctance; but the ex- 
ample the king set them silenced all their complaints, and they 
seemed less aJQTected at the loss of their baggage than at their ne- 
glect of miUtary discipline. A short speech the king made, soothed 
all their uneasiness; and beinnf now more able to exert thembclves 
hereafter, they set out With joy, and marched towards Bactriana. 
In this march they met with difficulties which would have quite 
damped anyone but Alexander; but nothing could daunt his soul, 
or check his progress; for he put the strongest confidence in his 
good fortune, which indeed never forsook that hero, but extricated 
him from a thousand perils, wherein one would have naturally sup- 
posed both himself and his army must have perished. 

Being arrived among the Dranga;,f a danger to which he had not 
been accustomed, gave him very great uneasiness ; and this was, 
the report 'of a conspiracy that was formed against his person. 
One Dymnus, a man of no figure at court, was the contriver of this 
treason; and the motive of it was, some private disgust which he 
had received. He had communicated his design to a young m?.n 
named Nichomachus, who revealed it to Cebalinus, his brother. 
~ The latter immetiiately discovered it to Philotas, earnestly entreat- 
ing him to acquaint the king with it, because every moment was of 
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tfie utmo^ consequence, and the conspirators were to execute tho 
liorriddeed in thiMdays. Philotas, after applauding his fidelity 
wiiited immediately upon the kin^, and discoursed on a great va- 
riety of subjeota<» but without takmg the least notice of the plot. 
In the evening Gebalinus meetuig him as he was coming out, and 
asking whether he had done as he requested, he answered, that he 
y not found an opportunity of mentioning it to his majesty, and 
went away. The nect day this young map went up to him as he 
7as going into the paiace, and conjured him not to forget what he 
luui told him the day before. Philotas replied, that he would be 
sure not to forget it ; but, however, he did not perform his promise. 
Tliis made Gebalinus suspect him ; and fearing, that in case the 
conspiracy should be discovered by any other person, his silence 
Would be interpreted as criminal, he therefore got another person 
to disclose it to Alexander. The prince having heard the whole 
from Gebalinus Himself, and bein^ told how earnestly he had con- 
jured Philotas to acquaint him with it, first commanded Dymnus to 
be brought before him. The latter guessing upon what, account 
he was sent for by the king, ran himself through with his sword; 
but the guards having prevented hun from completing the deed, he 
was carried to the pdace. The king asked him why he thought 
Piiilotas more worthy than he was of the kingdom of Macedon? 
init he was quite speechless : so that, afler fetching a deep sigh, he 
turned his head aside, and breathed his last. 

The king afterwards sent for Philotas, and (having first command- 
ed every one to withdraw) inquired whether Gebalinus had really 
'ffged hnn several times to tell him of a plot which was carrying on 
^iost him. Philotas, without discovering the least confusion in 
^ countenance, confessed ingenuously that he had ; but made His 
jpology, by saying, that the person who had given him information, 
U not appear to him worthy of the least credit. He coufessed, 
however, that Dymnus's death convinced him that he had acted 
Toy imprudently, in concealing so long a design of so black a na- 
iare : upon which, acknowledging his fault, he fell at the king'* 
^t'j and embrating them, besought him to consider his pasthfe, 
'^her than the fault he had now committed, which did not proceed 
iom any bad design, but from the fear he was under of unseason- 
^^Y alarming the king, should he communicate a design which he 
^y supposed was without foundation. It is no easy matter to* 
^y whether Alexander believed what Philotas said, or only dissem- 
i^d his anger. But however this be, he gave him his hand in 
Wien of reconciliation ; and told him, that he was persuaded he 
^ despised rather than concealed the affair. 

Philotas was both envied and hated by a great number of cour- 
liere ; and indeed it was hardly possible it should be otherwise, be- 
5»nse none of them was more familiar with the king, or more 
esteemed by him. Instead of soflening and moderating the lustre 
»f the distinguished favour he enjoyed, by an air of xhildness and 
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humaiut/, and a prudent modesty of demeanour ; \e seemed, on 
the contrary, to endeavour only to excite the- envy of others, by 
affecting a siliy pride, which generally displayed itself in his dress^ 
his retinue, his equipage, and his table ; and still more so, by the 
hauffhty airs he assumed, which made him universally hated. Par- 
m2nio, his father, disgusted at his supercilious behaviour, said one 
day to him, *' My son, make thyself less."* The strongest sense is 
couched under these words ; and it la evidest, that the man who 
uttered them was perfectly acquainted with the genius of courts. 
He used often to give Philotas advice to this ejQTect : but too exalt 
ed a prosperity is apt to make men both deaf and blind ; and they 
cannot persuade themselves that favour, which is established on so 
seemingly sohd a foundation, can ever change ; the contrary of 
which rhilotas found to his sorrow. 

His former conduct,! with regard to Alexander, had given the 
king just retison to complain of him ; for he used to take the liberty 
to speak disrespectfully of his sovereign, and applaud himself in 
the most haughty terms. Opening one day liis heart to a woman 
named Antigona, with whom he was in love, he began to boast, in 
a very insolent manner, of his father's services and liis own : ^^ What 
would Philip," said he, " have been, had it not been for Parmenio ? 
and what would Alexander be, were it not for Philotas ? what would 
become of his pretended divinity, and his father Ammon, should we 
undertake to expose this fiction?" All these things were repeated 
to Alexander ; and Antigona herself made oath, timt such words 
had been spoken. The King had nevertheless taken no notice of 
all this, nor so much as once let drop the least word which might 
show his resentment upon that account, whenever he was most in- 
toxicated with liquor : he had not so much as hinted it to his friends, 
not even to Hephaestion, from whom he scarce concealed any thing. 
But the crime Philotas was now accused of, recalled to his memory 
the disgust he had formerly entertained. 

Immediately after the conversation he had with Philotas, he held 
a council composed of his Tihief confidants. Craterus, for whom 
Alexander had a great esteem, and who envied Philotas the more 
upon that very account, looked upon this as a very happy occasion 
for supplanting his rival. Concealing, therefore, his hatred, imdej 
a specious pretence of zeal, he suggested to the king, " The ap 
prehensions he might justly be under, both from Philotas himself 
because mercy is not apt to work any change on a heart whici 
could be corrupt enough to entertain so detestable a crime ; anc 
from Parmenio, his father, wlio," said he, " will never be. able n 
bear the thoughts of his owing his son's life to the king's clemency] 
Some beneficial acts are so ffreat, that they become a burden U 
those on whom they are conferred, for which reason they do all a 
theur power to erase them from their memory. Besides, who ciH 
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mne as, that both father and son are not engaged in the compi- 
ncy? When a prince's life is in danger « every thing is of impor- 
tance; and all tilings, even to the slightest saspicions, are so many 
proofs. Can we conceive it possible, that a favourite on whom his 
aovereig;n has bestowed the most shining marks of his beneficence, 
should be calm and undisturbed, upon his being told an affair of such 
UDportance? But we are told, that this desirn was communicated 
by young people, who deserved very little crc^tit. 'Wherefore then 
M he keep them in suspense two days, as if he reaUy believed 
what they told him, and promised them that he would reveal the 
whole affair to the king? Who does not see, that he did this 
inerely to prevent their having access by another way to his majes- 
ty^ Sir," continued he, ^ it is necessary, for your own sake and 
that of the state, that Philotas should be put to the torture ; in 
ofder to force from his own mouth an account of this plot, and the 
several persoDS who are his accomplices in it." This being the 
opinion of ail the members of the council, the king acceded to it* 
nethen dismissed the assembly, having first enjoined them secrecy ; 
And the better to conceal his resolution, gave orders for the army's 
'Q^hing the next day, and even invited Philotas to supper with 
km. 

In the beginning of the night, various parties of gvards having 
^n posted in the several places necessary, some entered the tent 
^r Philotas, who was then in a deep sleep ; when, starting from his 
lumbers, as they were putting manacles on his hands, he cried, 
"iUas! my soveretgn, the inveteracy of my enemies has got the 
Uter of your goodness." After this, they covered his face, and 
lifought him to the palace without uttering a single word. The 
asxt morning, the Macedonians, according to an order published 
fffthat purpose, came thither under arms, in number about 6000. 
It was a very ancient custom for the army, in the time of war, to 
''ie cognizance of capital crimes ; and, in times of peace, for the 
people to do so ; so that the prince had no power on these occasions, 
loless a sanction were given to it by the consent of one or other 
of these bodies ; and the king was forced to have recourse to per- 
-Msion, before he employed his authority.* 

First, the body of Dymnus was brought out ; very few then pre- 
^nt knowing either wliat he had done, or how he came by his 
^h. Afterwards tlie kmg came into the assembly ; an air of 
^Jirmv appearing in his countenance, as well as in his whole court, 
^hile every one waited with impatience the issue of *this gloomy 
^3e. Alexander continued a long time with his eyes cast on the 
ground, as if in the utmost dejection ; but at last, having recover- 
ed his spirits, he made the foUowmg speech : " I have narrowly 
^^aped, O soldiers, being torn from you, by the treachery of a 
ffliall number of wretches ; but by the providence and mercy of the 
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gods, t now again appear before you aliTO : and I protest to yon 
that nothing encourages me more to proceed against the traitors 
than the sight of this assembly, whose welfare is much dearer t 
mp Ihan my own ; for I desire to live for your sakes only : and th 
greatest happiness I should find in living (not to say the only one. 
would be the pleasure I should receive in naving it in my power t 
reward the services of so many brave men, to whom I owe ever 
thin^." Here he was interrupted by the cries and greans of th 
soldiers, who all burst into tears. ^ Alas ! how will you behave, 
continued he, *' when I shall name the persons who formed so exe 
crable a design ? I myself cannot think of it without shuddering 
They on whom I have been most lavish of my kindnesses : on whoE 
I have bestowed the greatest marks of friendship : in whom I ha 
put my whole confidence, and in whose breasts I lodged my great 
est secrets — Parmenio and Philotas." At these names the soldier 
gazed one upon the other, not daring to believe their eyes or ean 
nor to give credit to any thing they saw or heard. Then Nico 
machus, Metron, and Cebalinus, were sent for, who made th 
several depositions of what they knew. But as not one of thee 
charged Philotas with engagin? in the plot, the whole assembly 
being seized with a trouble and confusion easier conceived thai 
expressed, continued in a sad and gloomy silence. 

Pliilotas was then brought in, his hands tied behind him, and hi 
head covered with a coarse, worn-out piece of cloth. How shock 
ing a sight ! Almost deprived of his senses, he did not dare t 
look op, or open his Ups ; but the tears streaminj^f from his eyes, h* 
fakited away in the arms of the man who held hun. As the stand 
ers-by wiped off the tears in which his face was bathed, recoverini 
his spirits and his voice by degrees, he seemed desirous of speaking 
The kinjT then told him, that he should be judged by the' Macedo 
nians, and withdrew. Philotas might have justified himself ver 
easily ; for not one of the witnesses, and those who had been pu 
on the rack, had accused him of Ji>eing an accomplice in the piol 
Dymnus, who first formed it, had, not named him to any of th 
conspirators ; and had Philotas been concerned in it, and the ring 
leader, as was pretended, Dymnus would certainly have named hin 
at thtj head of all the rest, in order to engage them the more strong!) 
Had Philotas been conscious to himscSf of guilt in this particular 
as he was sensible that Ccbaljius, who knew the whole, sougi^ 
earnestly to acquaint the king with it, was it probable that he coul 
have remained quiet two days together, without once endeavourini 
either to despatcii Cebalinus, or to put his dark design in execution 
which he might very easily have done ? Philotas set these proof 
and- a great many more, in the strongest light ; and did not omit * 
mention the reasons which had made him despise the informati< 
that had been given liim, as groundless and ima^nary. Then i 
recting himselt, on a sudden, to Alexander, as if lie had been pi 
sent. « O king," says he, «« wheresoever you may be for it 
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fought Alexander hewd all that passed from behind a cortainJ if 
I have committed a fault in not acquaintmg you with what I heard, 
I confessed it to you, and you pardoned me. You ffave me your 
royal hand as a pledge of this ; and you did me the honour to ad- 




vv nac new cnme nave 1 conmiitted smce ? I was in a deep sleep 
when my enemies waked me, and loaded me with chains. Is it 
natural for a man, who is conscious tJiat he is guUty of the most 
horrid of all crimes, to be thus easy and undisturbed ? The inno- 
cence of my own conscience, and" the promise your majesty nyide 
me, gave my mind this calm. Do not let the envy of my enemies 
prevail over your clemency and justice." 

The result of this assembly was, that Philotas should be pot on 
the rack. The persons who presided on that occasion wero his 
most invejterate enemies, and they made him suffer every kind of 
torture. Philotas at first discovered the utmost lesolution and 
strength of mind ; the torroento he suffered not being able to force 
from him a single word, nor even so much as a sigh. But at last, 
conquered by pain, he confessed himself to be guflty, named eeve- 
ral accompUces, and even accused his own father. ' The next day, 
the answers of Philotas were read m full assembly, he, himself be- 
ing present. He was unanimously sentenced to die; immediately 
after which he was stoned, according to the custom of Macedonia, 
with some other of the conspirators. 

They also jvdged at the same time, and put to death, Lvncestes 
Alexander, who had bleen found guilty of .conspiring the Aeath of 
the king, and had been kept three years in prison. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of Parmenio; 
whether it were that Alexander really believed him guilty, or was 
afraid of the father now he had put the Son to death. Polydamas, 
one of the lords of the court, was appointed to see the execution 
performed. He had been one of Parmenio's most intimate friends, 
if we may give that name to courtiers, who love nothing but their 
own fortune. This was the very reason of his being nominated, 
because Parmenio could not entertain any suspicion of his being 
sent to him with such a desiirn. He therefore set out for Media, 
where that general commanued the army, and was intrusted with 
the king's treasures, which amounted to 180,000 talents, about 
27,000,000/. sterling. Alexander had given him several letters for 
Clcander, the king's lieutenant in the province; and for tlie princi- 
pal officers. Two were for Parmenio; one of them from Alexander, 
and the other scaled with Pliilotas's seal, as if he had been alivie, to 
prevent the father from harbouring the least suspicion. Polydamas 
was but eleven days on his journey, and alighted in the night-time 
at the hou5o of Clcander. After having taken all the precautions 
necessary, they went together with a great number of attendants, 
to meet Parmenio, who at this time was walking in a park of his 
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own. The momeiit P^^damas spied him, thoii|^ ftt^ greet &^ 
tenoe, he ran to embrace him with an air of the utmost joy ; and 
•Iter compliments, intermixed with -the sti^n^est indications of 
friendship, had passed on both sides, he gave him Alextm^er's let- 
ter. In the opening it, he asked hdm what the hinfir^was doing; 
to which Polydamas replied, that he would know by las majesty's 
letter. Parmemoj after perusing it, s^id : ** The king is preparing 
to march against the A rachosii. How glorious a prince is this, who 
will not suffer himself to take a moment's rest ! HoweTer,. he 
ought to be a little tender of himself, now he has acquired so much 

flory.*' He afterwards opened the letter which was written in 
'hilotas's name; and, by his eountenance, seemed pleased with the 
contents of it. At that very instant Cleander thrust a dagger into 
his side, then made another thrust in his throat; and the rest g^ve 
him veverai wounds, even after he was dead. 

Thus this great man ended his life; a man iBustrious both in 
peace and war ; who had performed many glorious actions without 
the king, whereas the kinghad never achieved any thing conspicu- 
ous, but io concert with Tarmenio. He was a person of great 
abilities, both in forming plans and carrying. them into execution; 
was very dear to the grandees, and much more to the officers and 
soldiers, who reposed the highest confidence in himi and looked 
upon themselves as assured of victory when he was at their head, 
so firmly they relied on his capacity and good fortune. He was 
then threescore and ten years of age; and had always served his 
sovereign with inviolable fidelity and zeal, for which he was very 
ill rewarded ; his son and himself having been put to death, merely 
on a slight suspicion, unsupported by any real proof, which never- 
theless obliterated in a moment all -the great services both had 
done their country. 

A. M. 3675. Alexander was sensible,* that such cruel execu- 

Ant. J. c. 389. tions might alienate the affections of the troops, of 
which he had a proof, by the letters they sent into Macedonia, which 
were intercepted by his order; concluding, therefore, that it would 
be proper for him to separate from the rest of the army such soldiers 
as had most distinguished themselves by their murmurs and com- 
plaints, lest their seditious discourses should spread the same spirit 
of discontent, he formed a separate body of these, the comnoand of 
which he gave to Leonidas; this kind of ignominy being the only 
punishment he inflicted on them. But they were so strongly affect- 
ed with it, that they endeavoured to wipe out the disgrace it brought 
upon them, by a bravery, a fidelity, and an obedience, which they 
observed ever afterwards. 

To prevent the ill consequences that might arise/rom this secret 
discontent, Alexander set out upon his march, and continued to 
pursue Bessus; on which occasion he exposed himself to great 
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and dangera. . After having paaiied through Drangiana, 
Aracboaia, and the country of tlie Artmaspi, where ul thu^ aub- 
mitted to his arms, he arrived at a mountain, called Paropamisua 
(a part of Caucasus,) where his army underwent inexpresaibla 
fatig'ues, through weariness, famine, cold, and the snows, wliich 
killed a great number of his soldiers. Bessus laid waste all the coun* 
try that lay between him and mount Caucasus, in order that the 
want of provisions and forage mif[ht deprive Alexander of tin op- 
portunity of pursuing bim. He mdeed suffered very much, but 
nothing could check his vigour. After making his army repose for 
some time at Drapsaca, he advanced towards Aomos and Bactria, 
the two strongest cities of Bactriana, and took them both. . At 
Alexander's approach, about 7 or 8000 Bactrians, who till then had 
adhered very firmly to Bessus, abandoned him to a man, and retired 
each to his respective home. Bessus, at iho head of the Amall 
number of forces who continued faithfiil to him, passed the river 
Oxus, burnt all the boats he himself made use of, to prevent Alex* 
ander from crossing it, and withdrew to Nautaca, a city of Sogdiana, 
fiilly determined to raise a new army there. Alexander, however, 
did not give him time to do this ; and not meetin£^ with trees or 
timber sufficient for the buiiding of boats and rafts, he supplied the 
want of these by distributing to his soldiers a great number of 
skins stuffed with straw, and such-like dry and light materials; 
upon which they placed themselves, and crossed the river in this 
manner; those who went over first, drawing up in battle array, 
whilst their comrades were coming after them. In this manner Ma 
whole army passed over in six days. 

In the mean while Spltamenes, who was Bessus^s chief confidant, 
formed a conspiracy against him, in concert with two more of his 
principal officers. Having seized his person, they put him in chains, 
forced his diadem from his head, tore to pieces the royal robe of 
Darhis which he had put on, and set him on horseback, in order to 
give him up to Alexander. 

That pritice arrived at a little city inhabited by the Branchidn. 
These, were the descendants of a family who had dwelt in Miletua, 
whom Xerxes, at his return from Greece, had fi)rmerly sent into 
Upper Asia, where he had settled them in a very flourishing con- 
dition, in return for their having delivered up to him the treasure 
of the temple of Apollo Didymaeus, the keepers of which they were 
They received the king with the highest demonstrations of joy, and 
surrendered both themselves aad their city to him. Alexander 
sent for such MUesians as were in his army, who preserved an here- 
<fitary hatred against the Branchidie, because of the treachery of 
their ancestors. He then left them the choice, either of revenging 
the injury they had formerly done them, or of pardoning them in 
consideration of their common extraction. The Milesians bein^ 
so much divided in opinion, that they could not agree among them- 
qeiyes, Alexander undertook the deeidon himself. AccordiBgly« 
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the next day he commanded his phalanx to surronnd the ieity ; aM 
a flsi^al being given, they were ordered to plunder that abode of 
traitors, and put every one of them to the sword: which iDhfiraan 
order was executed with the same barbarity as it had been given. 
All the citizens, at the very time that they wcTe goinr to pay ho- 
mage to Alexander, were murdered in the streets and in their houses; 
no manner of regard being paid to their cries and tears, nor the 
least distinction made of age or sex. They even puD&d up the 
very foundations of the wa0s, that not the lettst traces of that city 
might remain. But of what crimes were those ill-fated citizens 
guuty? Were they responsible for those their fathers had com- 
mitted upwards of 150 years before? I do not know whether his- 
tory furnishes another example of so brutal and frantic a cruelty. 

A little after, Bessus was brought to Alexander, not only bound, 
but sta^k naked. Spitamenes held him by a chain, which went 
round ms neck ; and it was difficult to say, whether that object was 
more agreeable to the Barbarians or Macedonians. In presenting- 
him to the king, he said : " I have, at last, revenged both you and 
Darius, my kings and masters. 1 bring you this wretch, who assas- 
sinated his sovereign, and who is now treated in the same manner 
as he himself gave the first example of. Alas ! why cannot Darius 
hifnself see this spectacle !" Alexander, after having greatly ap- 
plauded Spitamenes, turned about to Bessus, and spoke thus : '< Thou 
surely must have been inspired with the rage and fury of a tiger, 
otherwise thou wouldst not have dared to load a king, from whom 
thou hadst received so many instances of favour, with chains, and 
afterwards murder him ! Begone from my sight, thou monster of 
cruelty and perfidiousness." ■ The king said no more, but sliding 
for Oxatres, Darius's brother, he gave Bessus to him, in order that 
he might suiSer all the ignominy he deserved ; susp«iding, however, 
his executioq, that he might be judged in the general ajssembly of 
the Persians. 

SECT. XIII. ' 

Alexander, after taking a great many cities in Bactriana, builds one near the riTci 
laxartes, which he caUs by his own name. The Scjrtbians, alarmed at th« bnilding 
ef this city, as it wou*d be a cheek upon them, send ambassadors to the Idof , who ad- 
dress themselves to liim with uncommon freedom. After having dismi^ed them, he 
passes the laxartes, gains a signal victory over the Scythians, and behaves with hu- 
manity towards the vanquished. He checks and punishes the insurrection of the 
Sogdians, sends Bessus to Ecbatana to he put to deaths and takes the city ^ Petra, 
which was thought impregnable. 

Alexander,* insatiable of yictory and conquests, still marched 
ibrward/in search of new nations whom he might subdue. Aftei 
recruiting his cavalry, which had suffered very much by their long 
and dangerous marches, he advanced to the Iaxarte8.f 

* Arrian. 1, lit p. 148, 149. & 1. Iv. p. 150—160. Q. Curt 1. vli. c. ft-11. f Qnte- 

rai fAmlua and Axrian call k theTaoais, but tbej aie mkrtakea. TlwTkuuik Ueanrack 
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Not far from this river, the Barbarians, nisfain^ fuddenlr frail 
their mountains, came and attacked Alexander's ferces; and having 
carried off a great number of prisoners, retired to their lurking holes, 
in which were 20,000 men, who fought with bows and slings. The 
king went and besieged them in person, and beinff one of the fore« 
most in the attack, he was shot with an arrow in the bone of his leg, 
and the iron head stuck in the wound. The Macedonians, who 
were greatly alarmed and afflicted, carried him off immediately, yet 
not so secretly, but* that the Barbarians knew of it; for they saw 
from the top of the mountain every thing that was doing Wlow. 
The next day they sent ambassadors to the king, who ordered them 
to be inmiediately brought in, when, taking off the bandage which 
covered his wound, he snowed them his leg, bdt did not teU them 
how much he had been hurt. They assured him, that as so|^n as they 
heard of his heins woimded, they were as much afflicted as the 
Macedonians could possibly be ; and that, had it been possible for 
them to find the person who had shot that arrow, they would have 
delivered him up to Alexander ; that none but impious wretches 
would r'age war against the gods; in a word, that being vanquish- 
ed by his unparalleled bravery, they surrendered themselves to 
him, with the nations who followed them. The king, having en- 
gaged his faith to them, and taken back his prisoners, accepted of 
thsjir homage. 

Afler this he set out upon his march, and getting into a litter, a 
great dispute arose between the horse and foot who should carry it, 
each of those bodies pretending that this honour belonged to them * 
orJy : and there was no other way of reconciling them, but by giv- 
mT orders that they should carry it in tuhi. 

From hence he got, the fourth day, to Maracanda, a very consi- 
derable city, the capital of Sogdiana, which he took ; and after 
leaving a Considerable garrison mere, he burnt and laid waste all the 
open c«^try. 

There came an embassy to him from the Abian Scythians,* who 
since the death of Cyrus had lived free and independent : these sub- 
mitted to Alexander. They were considered as the most equitable 
of all the Barbarians ; never making war but to defend themselves; 
and the liberty established among them, and which they no ways 
abused, removed all distinction, and equalled the meanest among 
them with the greatest. A love of poverty and justice was their 
peculiar characteristic, and enabled them to live happy together 
without wanting either kings or laws. Alexander received them, 
kindly, and sent one of his chief courtiers to take a view of their 
country, and even of the Scythians who inhabit beyond the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus. 

He had marked out a spot of ground proper for building a city 
on tlie river laxartes, in order to curb the nations he had already . 

more westward, and empties Uself not into the Caspian Sea, but into tbe Pontus Euxtaiaf, 
and in now called the Don. * Abli Scytbs. 
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eonqoered, as well as those he intended to snbdue. But this defldgn 
was retarded by the rebellion of the Sogdians, which was soon af&r 
followed by that of the Bactrians. Alexander despatched Spita- 
menes, who had delivered up Bessus into his hands, believing him a 
very fit person to bring them back to their allegiance; but he him- 
self had been cluefly instrumental in this insurrection. The king, 
greatly surprised at this treachery, was determined to take ven- 
geance of him in the most signal manner. He marched in person 
to Cyropolis, and besieged it. This was the last cit^ of the Persian 
empire, and had been built by Cyrus, whose name it bore. At the 
same time he sent Craterus, with twa more of his general officers, 
to besiege the city of the Memaceni, to whom fifty troopers were 
sent, to desire them to sue for Alexander's clemency. These met 
with a very kind reception at first, but in the night-time they were 
all cut to pieces. Alezamder had resolved to spare Cyropolis, purely 
for the sake of Cyrus ; for, of all the monarchs who bad reigned - 
over these nations, there were none he admired more than this kin^ 
and Semiramis, because they had surpassed all the rest in courage 
and glorious actions. He therefore ofiered very advantageous con- 
ditions to the besieged, but they were so blihdly obstinate as to re- 
ject them, and that even with pride and insolence ; upon which he 
stormed the city, abandoning the plunder of it to Iiis soldiers, and 
lifcsed it to the very foundations. From hence he went to the other 
city which Craterus was besieging. No place fiver made a more 
vigorous defence ; for Alexander lost his best soldiers before it, and 
was himself exposed to very great dajiger; a stone striking him 
with so much violence on the head, that it deprived him of his senses. 
The whole army indeed lamented him as dead ; but this prince,' 
WiA^m no danger nor disappointment couM depress, pushed on the 
siege with greater vigour tlian before, the instant he recovered, 
wiuiout staying till his wound was healed, anger adding fresh fu^ to 
.his natural ardour. Having therefore caused the wall to be sapped, 
he made a large breach in it, and entered the city, which he Ibumt to 
the ground, and put all the inhabitants to the sword. Several other 
cities met with the same fate. This was a third rebellion of the 
Sogdians, who would not be quiet, though Alexander had pardoned 
them twice before. They lost above 120,000 men in tliese different 
sieges. .The king afterwards sent Menedemus with 3000 foot and 
800 horse to Maracanda, v^hence Spitamenes had driven the Mace- 
donian gb^rrison, and liad snut himself up there. 

With regard to himself, he returned back and encamped on the 
laxartes, where he surrounded with walls the whole spot of ground 
which his army had covered, and built a city on it, sixty furlongs* 
in circumference, whick he also called Alexandria; having berore 
built several of that name. He caused the workmen to make such 
despatch, that in less than twenty days the ramparts were raised, ~ 

* Tliree leagues 
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and the houses built ; and indeed there was a cfreat emulation amona 
tlic soldiers, who should get his work done soonest, every one of 
them having had liis portion allotted him : and to people his new 
city, he ransomed all the prisoners he could m^t with, settled se 
veral Macedonians there who were worn out in the service, an4 
permitted many natives ^f the country, at their own request, to in 
habit it. 

But the king of those Scythians who live on the othet side of 
the laxartes, seeing that this city, built on the river, was a kind oi 
yoke imposed on them, sent a great body of soldiers to demolish it 
and to drive the Macedonians to a greater distance. Alexander, wh( 
had no desi^ of attacking the Scythians, finding them make se 
veral incursions, even in nis si^ht, in a very insdent manner, was 
very much perplexed ; especially when advice was brought him at 
the same time, that the body of troops he had ordered to Mara» 
canda, had been all, a very few excepted, cut to pieces. Such a 
number of obstacles uniting together would have discouraged any 
one but an Alexander ; for the Sogdians had taken up arms, and the 
Bactrians also ; his army was harassed by the Scythians ; he him- 
self was brought so low, that he was not able to stand upright, to 
mount on horseback, to speak to his forces, or give a single order. 
To increase his affliction, he found his army no ways inclined to 
attempt the passage of the river in sight of the enemy, who were 
drawn up in battle array on the other &ide. The king continued in 
the utmost perplexity all night long ; however, his courage sur- 
mounted every difficulty. Being told that the auspices were not 
proj Uious, he tbrced the soothsayer to substitute favourable ones in 
theii stead. At day-break he put on his coat of mail, and Ehowed 
himself to the soldiers, who had not seen him since the last wound 
he had received. These held the king in such high veneration, that 
his presence alone immediately removed all their fears, so that tliey 
shed tears of joy, and went imauimously and paid him their respects ; 
entreating hun to Jead them against the enemy, against whom they 
before had refused to march. They worked so hard at the rafw 
or floats, that in three days' time they had made 12,000; and also 
prepared a great number of skins for the same purpose. 

As every thing was ready for the passage of the river, several 
Scythian ambassadors arrived, to the number of twenty, according 
to the custom of their country, who rode through the camp, desir- 
iufir to speak with the king. Alexander having sent for them into 
his tent, desired them to sit down. They gazed attentively upon 
him a long time, without speaking a single word, probably being 
surprised (as they formed a judgment of men from their air and 
stature) to find that hia did not answer the high idea they entertain- 
ed of him from his fame. The oldest of the ambassadors address- 
ed him in a speech, which, as Quintus Curtius relates it, is pretty 
long ; however, as it is very cupous, I shall present my readers with 
the greatest part of it. 
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** Had the cods giyen thee a hody proportionable to thy ambition, 
the whole uniyerse would have been too little for thee. With one 
hand thou wouldat touch the east, and with the other the west : 
and not satisfied with this, thou wouldst follow the sun, and know 
where he hides himself. Such as thou art, thou yet aspirest after 
what it will be impossible for thee to attain. Thou crossest over 
from Europe into Asia ; and when thou shalt have subdued all the 
race of men, then thou wilt make war against rivers, forests, and 
wild beasts. Dost thou not know, that tall trees are many years a 
growing, but may be torn up in an hour's time ; that the lion serves 
sometimes for food to the smallest birds ; that iron, though so hard, 
is consumed by rust : in a word, that there is nothing so strong, 
which may not be destroyed by the weakest thing ? 

" What have we to do with thee ? We never set foot in thy 
country. May not those who inhabit woods be allowed to live, 
without knowmg who thou art, and whence thou comest ? We 
will neither command over, nor submit to, any man. And that 
th6u mayst.be sensible what kind of people the Scythians are, 
know that we received from heaven, as a rich present, a yoke of 
oxen, a plough-share, an arrow, a javelin, and a cup. These we 
make use of, both with our friends, and^gainst our enemies. To 
our friends we give com, which we procure by the labour of our 
oxen ; with them we offer wine to the gods in our cup : and \/itli 
regard to our enemies, we combat them at a distance with oui ar- 
rows, and near at hand with our javelins. It is with these we 
formerly conquered the most warlike nations,* subdued the most 
powerful kings, laid waste all Asia, and opened ourselves a way 
mto the heart of Egypt. 

" But thou, who boastest thy coming to extirpate robbers, tliou 
thyself art the greatest robber upon eavth. Thou hast plundered 
all the nations that thou hast overcome. Thou hast possessed thy- 
self of Lydia, invaded Syria, Persia, and Bactriana; thou art form- 
ing a design to march as far as India, and thou now comest hither 
to seize upon our herds of cattle. The great possessions thou hast, 
only make thee covet more eagerly what thou hast not. Dost thou 
not see how long the Bactrians have checked thy progress ? Whilst 
thou art subduing these, the Sogdians revolt, and victory is to thee 
only the occasion of war. 

" Pass but the laxartes, and thou wilt behold the great extent of 
our plains. It will be in vain for thee to pursue the Scythians, 
and I defy thee ever to overtake them. Our poverty will be more 
active than thy army, laden with the spoils of so many nations; 
and, when thou shalt fancy us at a great distance, thou wilt see ui 
rush suddenly on thy camp; for we pursue, and fiy from our ene- 

* This is to be underatood of the fomoiu imipUoo of the Scythians, who advaaced 
as Air as Egypt, and posseesed themselves of Upper Asia for twenty-eight years. Bee 
the second volume of this woric, in the History of the Assyrians. I have not followed 
U. Curtius literally in this place, the text beins much embarraaMML 
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lilies with «qual speed. I am in/bniied that the Greeks sj^eak jest- 
ingly of the Scythian solitud^, and that tliey are even become m 
pTovorb ; but'we are fonder of our deserts, than of your great eitiee 
and fruitful plains. ^ Let me observe to thee, that fortune is slip* 
pery; hold her fast, therefore, for fear she should escape tliee. 
Put a curb to thy felicity, if thou desirest to continue in possession 
of it. 

^ If thou art a ^od, thou oughtest to do good to mortals, and not 
to deprive them of their possessions : if thou art a mere man, re- 
flect always on what thou art. They whom thou shalt not molest, 
will be thy true friends ; the strongest friendships being contracted 
between eq-jals; and they are esteemed equals; who have not tried 
their strength against each other: but do not imagine, that those 
whom thou conquerest can love thee ; for there is no such thing as 
friendship between a master and his slave, and a forced peace is 
soon followed by a war. 

'^ To conclude,'*' do not fancy that the Scythians will take an 
oath in their concluding an alliance. The only oath among them 
is to keep their word without swearing. Such cautions as these do 
indeed become Greeks, who sign their treaties, and call upon the 
£|x>ds to witness them ; but, with regard to us, our religion consists 
m being sincere, and in keeping the promises we have made. That 
man who is not ashame^o break his word with men, is not afraid 
of deceiving the gods ; and of what use could friends be to thee 
whom thou couldst not trust ? Consider that we will guard both 
Europe and Asia for thee. We extend as far as Thrace, and we 
are told, that Thrace is contiguous to Macedonia. The river 
laxartes alone divides us from Bactriana. Thus we are thy neigh 
hours on both sides. Consider, therefore, whether thou wilt have 
us for friends, or enemies." 

The Barbarian spoke thus ; to whom the king made hut a very 
short answer : *' That he would take advantage both of his own 
good fortune, and of tlieir counsel : of his good fortune, by still 
continuing to rely upon it ; and of their counsel, by not attempting 
any thing rashly." Having dismissed the ambassadors, his army 
embarked on the rafts, which by this time were got ready. In the^ 
front, he placed such as carried bucklers, aiid made them kneel 
down, the better to secure themselves from the arrows of the ene- 
my. ' Behind these were those who worked the machines for dis- 
charging arrows and stones, covered on aU sides with Eoldierj 
armed cap-a-pie. The rest who followed the engines, had theii 
shields fixed together over their heads, in form of a tortoise, by 
which they defended the sailors, who wore corslets. The like order 
and disposition were observed in the other rafts, which carried the 
horse. • 

• Jurando gratiam ScythaB sancire ne credideris : eolendo fidem JuranL Gneconim 
Itta cautio est, qui acta conslpiant, et deos invocant: ikm religioneai in ifA oda novi> 
mus. Qni non reverentur l»)iuliiea, faUimt decs. Q. CurL 
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The array (band great difficully in^craesing. ' EverjMmg con* 
spirod to intimidate them: the clamour ana confusion that are 
inseparable from such an enterprise ; the rapidity of the stream, 
which carried away every thing with it; and tile sight of a nume- 
rous army, drawn up in battle array, on the opposite shore. How- 
ever, the presence of Alexander, who was ever the foremost in 
encountering dangers, made them neglect their own safety, and be 
concerned for his only. As soon as the Macedonians began to 
draw near the shore, they who carried shields rose, up together, 
when throwing their javelins with a steady aim, every weapon did 
execution. When they perceived that the enemy, overpowered 
with that shower of darts, began to give way, and draw their horses 
back, they leaped on the shore with incredible swiftness, and ani- 
mating one another, began the charge with vigour. In this disor- 
der, the troopers, whose horses were ready bridled, rushed upon 
the enemy, and quite broke them. The king could not be hoard, 
by reason of the faintness of his voice ; but the example he set, 
spoke /or him. 

And now nothing was heard in the Macedonian army, but shouts 
of joy and victory, whilst they continued to attack the Barbarians 
with the utmost fury. The latter hot being able to stand so fierce 
an-onset, fled as fast as their horses could carry them; for they 
consisted of cavalry only. Though the king was very weak, he 
nevertheless pursued them briskly a long way, till, being at last 
quite spent, he was obliged to stop. After commanding his troops 
to pursue tltem as long as daylight lasted, he withdrew to the camp, 
in.order to repose himself, and to wait the return of bis forces. 
The Macedonians had already gone beyond the boundaries of Bac- 
chus, which were marked out by great stones ranged close one to 
the other, and by great trees, the trunks of wliich were covered 
with ivy. However, the heat of the pursuit carried them still far- 
ther, and they did not return back into the <;amp till after midnight ; 
having killed a great number of the enemy, and taken many more 
prisoners, with 1800 horses, all which they drove before them. 
On Alexander's side there were but sixty troopers slain, and about 
100 foot, with 1000 wounded. Alexander sent back to the Scy- 
thians all their prisoners without ransom, to show, that not animo- 
sity, but a thirst of glory had prompted him to make war against so 
valiant a nation. 

The report of this victory, and much more the clemency with 
which the king treated the vanquished, greatly increased his repu- 
tation. The Scythians had always been considered as invincible ; 
but after their defeat, it was owned that every nation in the world 
oufflit to yield to the Macedonians. The Sacse, who were a pow- 
erful nation, sent an embassy to Alexander, by which they submit- 
ted themselves to him, and requested his friendship. The Scythians 
^themselves made an apology by their ambassadors: throwmg the 
whole blame of what had happened on some few individuals, and 
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dec1ariiig;»«h«it tliey were lefdy to obey aO the commuidi of the 

victorious prince. 

AlexandBr, beixig so happily fieed from the care and trouble of 
tluB important waiy bent his whole thouffhts on Maracanda, in 
which the traitor Spitamenes had fortifiea himself. At the fint 
news of Alexander's approach, he had fled away, and withdrawn 
into Bactriana. The kmg pursued him thither, but despairing to 
come up with him, he returned back and plundered Segdiana, which 
is watered by the river Poljrtimetus. 

Among the Sogdians that were taken prisoners, there were 
thirty young men, all well shaped and very comely, and the great- 
est lords of the country. These being told, that they were led to 
execution by Alexander's command, began to sing son^ of joy, to 
leap and dance, discovering all the inmcations of an unmoderate 
joy. The king, surprised to see them go to death with so much 
gayety , had them brought before him ; when he asked them, how 
they came to break into such transports of joy, when thev saw 
death before their eyes ? They answered, that they should have 
been offiicted, had any other person but himself put them to death ; 
but as they would be restored to their ancestors by the command 
of so great a monarch, who had vanquished all nations, they thought 
themselves happy in a death so glorious that the bravest men would 
wish to die tlie same. Alexander, admiring their magnanimity, 
lisked whetlier they would desire to be pardoned, upon condition 
that they should no longer be his enemies ? They answered, he 
lUi^ht be assured they had never been his enemies ; but that, as he 
liaa attacked them, they had defended themselves ; and that, had 
ihey been applied to in a gentle manner, and not attacked, by force 
tind violence, they would have vied with him in pohteness and ge- 
nerosity. The king asked them farther, what pledges they would 
give him of their faith and sincerity ? " No other," answered they, 
" but the same life we receive from your goodness, and which we 
shall always be ready to give back, whenever you shall require it." 
And) indeed, they were as good as their word. Four of them, 
whom he took into his body-guard, endeavoured to rival the Ha- 
cedonians in zeal and fidelity. 

The king, afler having left a small number of forces in Sogdiana, 
marched to Bactria, where, having assembled all his generals, he 
commanded Bessus to be brought before them; when, after re- 
proaching him for his treachery, and causing his nose and ears to 
be cut o^, he sent him to Ecbatana, there to suffer the most ex- 
treme torture, under the direction of Darius's mother. Plutarch 
has left us an account of this execution. Pour trees were bent 
by main force, one towards the other ; and to each of these trees 
one of the limbs of this traitor's body was fastened. Afterwards, 
these trees being suffered to return to their natural position, they 
flew back with so much violence, that each tore away the limb that 
was fixed to it, and so quartered him. The same pimishment is at 
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thie day inflicted on peraoofl convicted of higfh-^reason, who are torn 
to pieces by four horses. 

Alexander received at this time, both from Macedonia and 
Greece, aiar^ number of recruits, amountingr to upwards of 16,000 
men. By this considerable reinforcement, he was enabled to sub- 
due all those who bad rebelled; and, to curb them. for the future, 
he built several fortresses in Margiana. 

A. M. 3070. All things were row restored to a profound 

AnL J. c. 323. tranquillity. There remained butone stronff bold, 
called Pelra Oxiana^ or the rock of Oxus, which was defended by 
Arimazes, a native of Sogrdiana, with 30,000 soldiers under his 
command, and. ammunition and provisions for two years. This 
rock, which was very high and craggy on all sides, was accessible 
only by a single path that was cut in it. The king, after viewing 
its works, was a long time in suspense whether he should besiege 
it ; but, as it was his character to aim at the marvellous in all thing{>, 
'^nd to attempt impossibilities, he resolved to try, if he could not 
overcome, on this occasion, nature itself, which seemefji to have for- 
tified this rock in such a manner as had rendered it absolutely im- 
pregnsd)le. However, before he formed the siege, he summoned 
those Barbarians, but in mild terms, to subnut to him. Arimazes 
received this ofifer in a very haughty manner; and after using 
several insulting expressions, asked, '* whether Alexander, who was 
able to do all things, could fly also ; and whether nature had, on a 
sudden, given him winss ?" 

Alexander was higluv exasperated at this insolent answer. He 
therefore gave orders for selecting, from among the mountaineers 
who were m his army, 300 of the most active and dexterous. These 
being brought to him, he addressed them thus: '< It was in youi 
company, brave young men, that I stormed such places as were 
thought impregnable ; that I made my way over mountains covered 
with etemsd snows : crossed rivers, and broke through the passes 
of Cilicia. This rock, wliich you eee, has but one outlet, wliich 
alone is defended by the Barbarians, who neglect every other part. 
There is no watch nor sentinel, except on that side which faces our 
camp. If you search very narrowly, you certainly will meet with 
some path that leads to tne top of the rock. ^Nothing has been 
made so inaccessible by nature, as not to be surmounted by valour ; 
and it was only by our attempting, what no one before had hopes 
of effecting, that we have possessed ourselVes of Asia. Get up 
to the summit, and when you shall have made yourselves masters 
of it, set up a white standard there as a signal; and be assured, 
that I then will certainly disenga^ you from the enemy-, and draw i 
them upon myself, by making a diversion. The king accompanied ' 
this order with the most splendid promises; but the pleasing him, 
was considered by them as the greatest of all rewards. Fired 
therefore with the most noble ardour, and fancjring they had already 
readied the summit, they set out, after having provided them* ] 
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wCvtB with wedges to drhre into the ttonei, with eramp-iroiif, and 
thicic ropes. 

The king went round the mountain with them, and commanded 
them to begin their march* at the second watch of the night, by 
that part which should seem to them of easiest access ; beseeching 
the gods to guide their steps. Thev took provisions for two days ; 
and being armed with swords and iavelins only, they began to 
ascend the mountain, walking some tmie on foot; aiflerwards, when 
it was necessary for them to climb, some clunff to the stones which 
projected forwards, and hy that means raiseo themselves ; others 
thrust their cramp-irons mto the snow that was frozen, to keep 
themselves from fdling where the way was slippery ; while others, 
driving in their wedges with great strength, made them serve as so 
many scaling-ladders. They spent the whole day in this manner, 
hfmgm^ against the rock, and exposed to numerous dangers and 
difficulties, beuig obliged to strug^e at the same time with snow, 
cold, and wind. Nevertheless, the hardest task was yet to come ; 
and the farther they advanced, the higher the rock seemed to rise. 
But that which terrified them most was the sad spectacle of some 
of their comrades falling down precipices, whose unhappy fate was 
a warninfi^ to them of what they themselves might expect. Not - 
withstanding this, thev still advanced forward, and exerted tJiem* 
selves so yigoroudy, that, in spite of aU these difficulties, they at 
last got to the top of the rock. But they were all inexpressibly 
weary, and many of them even lost the use of some of their limbs. 
Night and drowsiness came upon them at the same time, so that 
dispersing themselves in such parts of the rock as vere free from 
BDows, they lay down in them, and sient till day aretM, At last 
waking from a deep sleep, and looking on all odK*' to discover the 
place where so many people could lie hid, they saw smoke below 
tbem, which showed them the haunt of the enemy. They then 
pat up the signal, as had been agreed ; and their whole company 
being drawn up, tliirty-two were found wanting, who had lost their 
lives in the ascent. 

In the mean time the king, equally fired with a desire of storm- 
ing the fortress, and struck with the visible dangers to which those 
men were exposed, continued on foot the whole day, gazing upon 
the rock, and did not retire to rest till dark night. The next mom- 
inp-, by peep of day, he was the first who perceived the signal. 
Nevertheless, he was still in doubt whether he might trust his eyes, 
because of the false splendour which takes place at day-break ; but 
the light increasing, he was sure of what he saw. Sending there- 
fore for Cophes, who before, by his command, had sounded the 
Barbarians, he despatched him a second time, to exhort them to 
think better of the matter ; and in case they should stiU depend 
npon'the strength of the place, he then was ordered to show them 

* About nine or ten o'clock. 
irCL. r. tf 
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the band of men behind their bftcks, who were got to the siimnik 
of the rock. Cophes employed all the arguments possible, to es- 
gace Ariraazes to capitulate; representing to him, that he would 
gam the kui^s favour, in case he did not interrupt the great de 
signs he meditated, by obliging him to make some farther stay befoie 
that rock. Arimazes sent a naughtier and more msolent 4Lnswer 
than- before, and commanded him to retire. Then Cophes taking 
him by the hand, desired he would come out of the cave with him, 
which the Barbarian doing, he showed him the Macedcmians posted 
over his head, and said in an insulting^ tone of voice, "' You see that 
Alexander's soldiers have wings." In the mean time the trumpets 
were heard to sou])d in every part of the Macedonian camp, and 
the whole army shouted aloud, and cried. Victory ! These things, 
though of litUe consequenco in themselves, did nevertheless, as 
often happens, throw the Barbarians into so great a consternation, 
that without once reflecting how few were got to tne summit, they 
thought themselves lost. Upon this Cophes was recalled, and thirty 
of the chie& among the Barbarians were sent back with him, who 
agreed to surrender up the place, upon condition that their lives 
BBght be spared. The king, notwithstanding the strong opposition 
be might meet with, was however so exasperated at &e haughti- 
ness of Arimazes, that he refused to grant them any terms of capi* 
tulation. A blind and rash confidence in his own good fortune, 
which had never fiuled him, made him insensible to every danger. 
Arimazes, on the other side, blinded by fear, and concluding himself 
absolutely lost, came down with his relations and the principal no- 
bility of the country into Alexander's camp. But this prince, wh^ 
was not master of his anger, fbrgetting what the fidth of treaties 
and hum&nity required on this occasion, caused them all to be 
scourged with rods, and afterwards be fixed to crosses, at the foot 
of the rock. The multitudes of people who surrendered, with all 
the booty, were given to the inhabitants of the cities which bad 
been new ly founded in those parts; and Artabazus was left governor 
of the ruck, and the whole province round it. 

SECT. XIV. 

The death of Clitus. 9jveral expeditions of AFexander. Heendeavoura to fNoeure 
worship to be paid to himself, after the manner of tlie Persians. Di9c<Mitentt arise 
among the Macedonians. Death of Callisthenes the philosopher. 

Alexander* having subdued the Massagette and the Dabs, en- 
tered Bazaria. In this province are a great number of large parks 
stocked with deer. Here the king took the diversion of nuntingi 
in which he was exposed to very great peril; for a lion of an eno^ 
mous size advanced directly to him, but he killed him with a single 
thrust. Although Alexander came off victorious on this occasioo> 

* a. Curt. i. vilLc l-B, Arrian. L iv «. 161-171. Plat, la Ales. p.«03~69& 
Justin. 1. xii. c. 6, 7. . ' v 
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yet the Macedonians, alanned at the danger be had ran, and the 
whole army in' his peiBon, gave orden, punuant to the castom of 
their country, that the king should go no more a hunting on foot, 
without being attended by some of his courtiers and officers. They 
were 8ensit>ie, that a king is not born for his own sake, but for that 
of his subjects, chat he ought to be careful of his own person for 
their sakes, and reserve his courage for other dangers; ai.*l that 
the being famous for killing beasts (a reputation unworthy of a great 
prince) ought not to be purchased so dear. 

From hence he returned to Maracanda, where he quelled some 
tumults which had^broken out in that country. Artabazus request- 
ing to be discharged from the government cf that province, bv rea- 
son of his great age, he appointed Clitus his successor- He was 
91 old officer, who had fought under Philip, and sign&lized himself 
JD many occasions. It was he w^ho at the battle of the Granicus, 
as Alexander was fighting bareheaded, and Rosaces had his arm 
raised, in order to strike him behind, covered the king with his 
shield, and cut off tlie Barbarian's hand. Hellanice, his sister, had 
nursed Alexander; and he loved her with as much tenderness as if 
Ehe had been his own mother. As the king, from tliese several 
connderations, had very great respect for Chtus, he intrusted him 
with the government of one of the most important provinces of 
his empire, and ordered him to set out the next day. 

Before his departure, Clitus was invited in the evening to an en- 
tertainment, in which the king,* after drinking; immoderately, began 
to celebrate his own exploits ; and was so laviBh in his praises of 
himself, that he even shocked those very persons who knew that 
bp spoke truth. However, the oldest men in the company held 
I ir peace, till beginning to depreciate the warlike acts of rhUip, 
h toasted, '* That the famous victory of Chcronea was won by his 
m as; and that the glory of that celebrated day had been torn 
fri 1 him by the malice and jealousy of his father : that in the in- 
Eu ><%taonf vtijtcfa broke out oetween the Macedonians and merce- 
aarv Greeks, Philip, fainUng from the wounds he had received in 
thai umult, had laid himself oa the ground; and could not think of 
a bet er method to save himself, than by Wing along as dead : that 
en this occasion he had covered him with Lis shield, and killed with 
his own hands these who attempted to fall upon him ; but that 
hij3 father could never prevail upon himself to confess this circum- 
stance in^nuously, bem^ vexed that he owed his life to his own 
son : that in the war against the Dlyrians, lie alone bad done every 
thin^, Philip having hiMi no manner of share in it ; and hearing of 
the defeat of the enemy, no otherwise than by the letters lie sent 
him : that the persons wortliy of praise, were not such as initiated 
themselves ia the mysteries| of the Samothracians, when they ought 

* Tn.quo res, chm malto IncaMsfawt mpro, lamodicui mtlmator m), eelflirare qua 
ftmnMt coeait : xraviAvUnin 'Mtriitn auriliu«t qui sMitiebant vera memorarl. Q. Cmrt, 
iTbm BeditioB ia not meuti;;::cd iu any Olher place. i It was Qanl for genfial^ 
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to have laid waete all Asia with fire and sword, hut those who had 
achieved such niightv exploits as surpassed aU belief." 

This and similar discourse was very pleasing in Uie young men, 
but highly oflfens'','e to those advanced in years ; cspeciadly for Phi- 
lip's sake, under whom they had fought many years. Clitus, who 
tiao was flushed with wine, turning about to those who sat below 
him at table, quoted to them a passage from Euripides,'*' but in such 
a manner that the king could only hear his voice, and not the words 
distinctly. The sense of this passage was, " That the Greeks had 
done very wrong in ordaining, that in the inscriptions engraved on 
trophies, the names of kings only should be mentioned ;f because, 
by these means, jbrave men were robbed of the gloiy they had 
purchased with their blood." The king, suspectmg Clitus had 
let drop some disobliging expressions, asked those who sat nearest 
him, what he had said ? As no one answered, Clitus, raising his 
vOiCe by degrees, began to relate the actions of Philip, and his ware 
in Greece, preferring them to whatever was doing at that time ; 
which created a great dispute between the young and old men. 
Whatever vexation the king might inwardly feel, he nevertheless 
stifled his resentment, ana beemed to listen very patiently to all Cli 
tus spoke to his prejudi'^e. It is probable he would have quite sup 
pressed his passion, had Clitus stopped there ; but the latter, grow 
mg more and more indolent, as if determined to exasperate and 
insult the king, went such lengths, as openly to defend Parmenio ; 
and to assert, that the destroying of Thebes was but trifling in com- 
parison of the victory which PhSip had gained over the Athenians; 
and that the old Macedonians, though sometimes unsuccessful, were 
greatly superior to those who were so rash as to despise them- 

Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardice the name < J] 
success, he was pleading* his own cause ; Clitus rises up, wit ds 
eyes sparkling with wme and anger : " It is nevertheless lis 
hand," said he to him, extending it at the same time, *' that ed 
your life at the battle of Granicus. It is the blood and woui of 
these very l^cedonians^ who are accused of cowardice, that - sed 
}^u to this grandeur. But the tragical end of Parmenio k t« ws, 
what reward they and myself may expect for all our ser ices.** 
This last reproach stung Alexander : however, he still resl.-ained 
Ixis passion, and only commanded him to leave the table. '' 1 ie is 
in the right," says Clitus, as he rose up, " not to bear freeborn men 
at his table; who can only tell him truth. He wiU do well to pass 
his life among Barbarians and slaves, who will be proud to pay theii 
adoration to his Persian girdle and his white robe." The king 
now no longer able to suppress his rage, snatched a javelin from 
one of his guards, and would have kiSed Clitus on the spot, had 

before they set out on their eipedltloiM, to eanse themselvefi to be Initiated in these my*- 
%ffi«t, and oflto aacrifleei to the gods wlio presided over them. PossiMy Philip, l|« 
observing Uiis cefemony, had delayed some enterprise. * In his Androoiadi 

«Altoiueiiimaangvtaepartainclonamintcrei|il. (^Otart 
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not ihe courtiers withheld his arm, and Clitus been forced, but with 
gTcfat difficulty, out of tlie hall. However, he returned into it im- 
mediately hy another door, singing, with an air of insolence, verses 
reflecting highly on the prince ; who seeing the general near him, 
struck him with his javelin, and laid him dead at his feet, crying 
out at the same time, '^ Go now to Philip, to Parmenio, and to At- 
talus." 

The king's anger being in a manner extinguished on a sudden in 
the blood of Clitus, his crime displayed itself to him in the blackest 
and most dreadful light. He had murdered a man who indeed had 
abused his patience, but who till then had always served him with 
the utmost zeal and fidelity, and saved his life, though he was 
ashamed to own it. He had that uistant performed the vile office 
of an executioner, in punishing, by a horrid murder, the uttering of 
some indiscreet words, which might be imputed to the fumes of 
wine. With what face conld he appear before the sister of Clitus, 
his nurse, and offer her a hand imbrued in her brother's blood ? 
No longer able to support these melancholy reflections, he ,thr€W 
himself on his friend's body, forced out the javelin, and would have 
despatched himself with it, had not the guards, who rushed in upon 
him, laid hold of his "hands, and forcibly carried him into his own 
apartment. 

He passed that night and the next day in tears. After that groans 
and lamentations had quite wasted his spirits, he continued speech- 
less, stretched on the ground, and only venting deep sighs. But his 
friends, fearing this silence would be fatal, forced themselves into 
his chamber. The king took very little notice of the efforts that 
were employed to comfort him ; but Aristander,the soothsayer, put- 
ting him in mind of a dream, m which he had imagined he saw Cli- 
tus, clothed in a black robe, and seated at table; and declaring, that 
all whicli had then happened, was appointed by the etenial decree 
of fate, and consequently unavoidable, Alexander appeared a httle 
easier in his mind. He next was addressed by two philosophers, 
Callisthenes and Anaxarchus. The former went up to him with an 
air of humanity and tenderness, and endeavoured to suppress his 
grief, by agreeably hisinuating himself, and endeavouring to make 
him recall his reason, by sound reflections drawn from the very es- 
sence of philosophy, and by carefiilly shunninff all such expressions 
as might renew his affliction, and fret a wound, which, as it was still 
bleeding, required to be touched with the gentlest hand. But 
Anaxarchus was not so considerate ; for the moment he entered, 
he cried aloud, " What I is this Alexander, on whom tlie eyes of the 
world are fixed? Behold him here extended on the floor, shedding 
floods of tears like the meanest slave ! Does not he know, that he 
himself is a supreme law to his subjects ; that he conquered merely 
to raise himself to the exalted dignity of lord and sovereign, and * 
not to subject himself to a vain opinion ?" The king was determined 
to starve himself j so that it was with the utmost difficulty that his 

A 2 
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fiiendft prevailed with him to take a nttle suBteaance.. The Mace • 
donians declared by a decree, that Clitus had been justly killed ; to 
which decree Anaxarchus the philosopher bad given occasion, by 
asserting that the will of princes is the supreme law of the state. 
Alas ! how weak are all such reflections against the cries of a justly 
alarmed conscience, which can never be quieted either by flattery 
or false arguments ! 

It must be confessed that Clitus had committed a great and inex 
cusable fault. It was indeed his dut^, not to join in discouirses cal 
culated to.sully the glory of Philip his bene&ctor ; but to show his 
dislike of what was said, by a mournful but modest silence. He 
possibly might have been allowed to have given his testimony to the 
merits of the late monarch, provided he had expressed himself with 
prudence and moderation. Had such moderation been unsuccess- 
ful, he might justly have merited pity, and would not have been cri- 
minal. But by breaking into injurious and shocking reproaches, 
he quite forffot the veneration due to the sacred character of kings; 
with regard to whom, how unjustly soever they may act, not only 
every contemptuous and insulting expression is forbid, but every 
disrespectful and unguarded word ; they being towards their sub- 
jects the representatives of God himself. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circumstance of the 
banquet extenuates very much, or throws, in some measure, a veil 
over CUtus's fault. When a prince invites a subject to his table ; 
when he makes him the companion of a debauch, and in person 
excites him to drink immoderately ; a king, on such an occasion, 
seems to forget his dignity, and to permit his guests to forget it 
also ; he gives a safiction, as it were, to the liberties, &miliaritiep, 
and sudden flights, which wine commonly inspires : and should he 
be displeased with a subject for equalling himself with him, he 
ought to blame himself, for having first raised a subject so high. A 
faiut committed under these circumstances, is nevertheless a fault i 
but then it does not deserve to be expiated by the blood of the ua<- 
fender. 

A certain author compares anger,* when united with poweT,,to 
thunder ; and, indeed, what havoc does it not then make ? But 
'low dreadful must it be, when joined with drunkenness ! We see 
this in Alexander. How unhappy was that prince, not to have en- 
deavoured to subdue those two vices in his youth ;f but even to 
have been confirmed in them, from the example of one of his tutors? 
For it is asserted, that both were the consequences of his educa- 
tion. But what can be meaner, or more unworthy a king, than 
drinking to excess ? What can be more fatal or bloody, than the 
transports of anger ? Alexander,! who had overcome so many 

* Fulmen est, ubi cum potestate habitat iracundia. Vvhl. Syr. f Nee minui 

error eo'rum nocet m^ribus, si quidem Leonidas Alexandri pa:dagogufl, nt A Babylonio 
Dloi^ne tradltur, quibusdam euni vitils Imbult, quae robustum quoque et Jam maxlmam 
t«ieiu ab illft iutltutione puerlli Mmt jircaecuta. QvtiUiL L L c L % Vbdor UM 
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natioiis, was ]iin.Kelf conqucreo by those two vices, which throw • 
shade over the glory of his brightest actions. The reason of tiiis, 
says Seneca, is, he endeavoured rnore to vanquish others, than to 
subdue himself; not knowing, that to triumph over our passions is, 
of all conquests, the most glorious. 

Alexander, afier continumg ten days in Maracanda, in order to 
recover his spirits, marched into the Xenippa, a province bordering 
upon Scytliia ; whither some rebels were retired, all whom he sul? 
jected, and gaye them a free pardon. From thence he set forward 
with his army towards the Chorienian rock, of which Sysimcthres 
was governor. All access to it seemed absolutely impracticable ; 
nevertheless, he at last got near it, afler havii^ passed through 
numberless difficulties, and, by the mediation of Oxyartes, a princo 
of that country^ who had adhered to Alexander, he prevailed with 
Sysimethres to surrender. The king afler this left him the go* 
vemment of that place, and promised him very great advantages in 
case he continued faithful. 

Alexander bad resolved to attack the Dahse, because Spitamenefly 
the chief of the rebels, had taken refuge among them ; but the 
good fortune which always attended him, spared him that labour. 
The wife of this Barbarian, being no longer able to bear the vajra- 
bond vinretched life her husband had forced her to lead, and htvmg 
often entreated him, but in vain, to surrender himself to the con«* 
queror, she herself murdered him in the night ; and, quite covered 
with his blood, went and carried his head to the king. Alexander 
was shocked at so horrid a spectacle, and ordered her to be driven 
ignominiously from the camp. 

Alexander, afte. having «rawK his army out of the garrisons* 
where they had wintered three months, marched towards a country 
caBed Gabaxa. In his wp v he met with a dreadful storm. Flashes 
of lightning coming thick one upon the other, dazzled the eyes of 
the soldiers, and entirely discouraged them. It thundered ahnost 
incessantly, and the thimderb«lts fell every moment at the feet of 
the tfoldiers; so that they did not dare either to stand stUl or ad- 
\3i%ice forward. On a sudden, a violent shower of rain, mixed with 
hail, came pouring down like a flood ; and so extreme was the cold 
in this country, that it froze the rain as soon as it fell. The sufier* 
ings of the army on this occasion were almost insupportable. The 
king, who was the only pergon invincible by these calamities, rode 
up and down among the soldiers, comforted and animated them; 
and pouaing at smoke which issued from distant huts, urged tliem 
to march thither with all the speed possible. Having given orders 
for the felling of a great numbet of trees, and laying them in heaps 
up and down, he had fires made in different places, and by this 
means saved the army ; but upwards of 1000 men lost their Uves. 

Tcnun auiae pomdonita, Ira mccubult Id enlm eseral, ut omnto potiiks haberet la 
powstate, quAm •ffecuii.'Iinperare ilbi, maximum Impeiiuin eta, BenM, C/irt cxiU. 
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The kin^ made ap to the officers and soldiers tiie se^neral loeaos 
they haa sustained during this fatal storm. 

When tiiey were recovered so well as to be able to march, he 
went into the country of the Sac», which he soon overran and laid 
waste. Soon afler {his, Oxyartes received hhn in his palace, and 
invited him to a sumptuous banquet, in which he displayed all the 
magnificence of the Barbarians. He had a daughter called Roz- 
ana, whose exquisite beauty was heightened by lul the charms of 
wit and good sense. Alexander found her charms irresistible, and 
made her iiis wife ; coverin? his passion with the specious pretence, 
of uniting the two nations m such bands as should improve their 
mutual harmony, by blending their interests, and throwing down all 
distinctions between the conquerors and the conquered. This mar- 
i^age displeased the Macedonians very much, and exa^erated his 
chief courtiers, to see him make one of his slaves his father-in-law: 
but as, after his murdering Clitus,* no one dared to speak to him 
with freedom, they applauded what he did with their eyes and 
countenances, which can adapt themselves wonderfully to flattery 
and servile complaisance. 

In fine, having resolved to march into India, and embark frc»n 
thence on the ocean, he commanded (in order that nothing might 
be left behind to check his designs) that 30,000 young men should 
be brought him, all completely armed, out of the several provinces, 
to serve him at the same time fi^r hostages as well as soldiers. In 
the meanwhile he sent Craterus against some of the rebels, whom 
he easily defeated. Polysperchon Ukewise subdued a country call 
ed Bubacene ; so that all things being in perfect tranquillity, Alex- 
ander bent his whole thoughts to the carrying on war with India. 
This country was considered as the richest in the world, not only 
in gold, but in pearls and precious stones, with which the inhabitants 
adorned themselves, but with more luxury than gracefuhaess. It 
was related, that the shields of the. soldiers were of gold and ivory ; 
and the king, now the greatest monarch in the worW, being deter- 
mined not to yield to any person whatsoever, in any circumstance, 
caused the shields of his soldiers to be set off with silver plates, put 
golden bridles to the horses, had the coats of mail ornamented with 
gold and silver, and prepared to march for this enterprise, at the 
head of 120,000 men, all equipped thus magnificently. 

AH things being ready for their settin,qf out, he thought proper to 
reveal the design he had so long meditated, viz. to have divine 
honours paid him ; and was solely intent on the means of putting 
thuo design in execution. He was anxious, not only to be called, 
but to be believed, .the son of Jupiter; as if it had been possible for 
him to command absolutely the mind as well as the tcmgue, and that 
the Macedonians should fall prostrate, and adore him after the Per- 
sian manner. 

* Sed, post Clyti csdeai, libertale sublatd, valtu, qui mazlmS scrvit, asscndebcntur* 
Q. -Curt. 
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To sooth and cherisn thcnn ridiculous pretensions,* there were 
Dot wanting flatterers, those common peats of courts, wJio are more 
dangerous to princes than the arms of their enemies. Tlie Mace- 
donians, indeed, would not stoop to this base adulation ; all of them, 
to a man, refusing to vary, in any manner, from the customs of 
Uieir country. The whole evil was owinjg; to some Greeks, whose 
deprayed manners were a scandal to their profession of teaching 
virtue and the sciences. These, though the very refuse of Greece, 
were nevertheless in greater credit with the king, than either the 
princes of his blood, or the generals of his army : it was such crea- 
tures as these that placed him in the skies ; and published, wherever 
they came, that Hercules, Bacchus, Castor, and Pollux, would *^< 
sign their seats to this new deity. 

Ho therefore appointed a festival, and made an incredibly pon»* 
pous banquet, to wliich he invited the greatest lords of his court, 
both Macedonians and Greeks, and most of the highest quality 
among the Persians. With these he sat down at table for some 
time, after which he withdrew. Upon this Cleon, one of his flat- 
terers, began to speak, and expatiated very much on the praises of 
the king, as had before been agreed upon. He made a long detail 
of the high obligations they had to him, all which (he observed) 
they might acknowledge and repay at a veryjeasy expense, merely 
with two grains of incense, which they should oflTer to him as to a 
god, without the least scruple, since they believed hin\ such. To 
this purpose he cited the example of the Persians. He took notice, 
that Hercules himself, and Bacchus, were not ranked among the 
deities till after they had surmounted the envy of their contempo- 
raries : that in case the rest should scruple to pay this justice to 
Alexander's merit, he himself was resolved to show 4 hem the way, 
and to worship him if he should come into the hall : but that all of 
them must do their duty, especially those that professed wisdom, 
who ought to set to the others an example of the veneration due so 
great a monarch. 

It appeared plainly that this speech was directed to Callisthenes. 
He was related to Aristotle,+ who had presented him to Alexander 
his pupil, that he might attend upon that monarch m the war of 
Persia. He was considered, upon account of his wisdom and era 
vity, as the fittest person to give him such wholesome cotmsel as 
was most capable of preserving him from those excesses, into which 
his youth and fiery temper might hurry him ; but he was accused 
of not possessing the gentle, insinuating behaviour of courts ; and 
of not knowing \ certain medium4 between groveDinff complai- 
sance, and inflexible obstinacy. Aristotle had attempted, but to no 
purpose, to soften the severity of hia temper ; a ad foreseeing the 

- ♦ Non deenit talla concuplscenti pemlckwa adulatto, perpclur m malum tegum, qiio 
mm opes sepiua asscntatlo, quAm liostta, evertit. Q. Cvru t Dlo?- \Aen. in 

Aiistot lib. V. p. 303. X Inl«r abruptani contumaciam et dt forme obficquium yd 

fcrc iter ambtttone oe poicatiB vacuum. TtuU. Avnal. lib. iv. cap. 90. 
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01 consequences \Yith which thi^ disagreeahle liberty of ppeakm|^ 
his mind mi^ht be attended, he used often to repeat the following 
verse of Homer ta bim :* , 

My Ion, thf rreedom will abridge thy dayi. 

And his predictioa was but too true. 

This philosopher, seeing that every one, on this occasion, con- 
tinued in a deep silence, and that the eyes of the whole assembly 
were fixed on him, made a speech, which appears to me just enough. 
However, it often happens, when a subject is bound in duty to op- 
pose the inclinations of his sovereign, that the most cautious and 
most respectful zeal is considered as insolence and rebelhon. " Had 
the king," said he, " been present at the speech which thou hast 
just made, none among us would have attempted to answer thee, 
for he himself would have interrupted thee, and not have suffered 
thee to prompt him to assume the customs of Barbarians; in casting 
an odium on his person and glory, by so servile an adulation. But 
since he is absent, I will answer thee in his name. I consider 
Alexander as worthy of all the honours that can be paid a mortal ; 
but there is a difference between the worship of the gods and that 
of men. The former includes temples, tdtars, prayers, and sacri- 
€ces ; the latter is confined to praises only, and awful respect. We 
■aiute the latter, and look upon it as glorious to pay them submis- 
sion, obedience, and fidelity ; but we adore the former, we institute 
^stivals to their honour, and sing hymns and anthems to their glory. 
The worship of the gods does itself vary, according to their rank ; 
and the homage we pay to Castor and Pollux, is not like that with 
which we adore Mercury and Jupiter. We must not, therefore, 
confound all distinctions, either by bringing down the gods to the 
condition of iA>rtals, or by raising a mortal to the state of a god. 
Alexander would be justly offended should we pay to another per 
von, the homage due to his sacred person alone ; ought we not to 
dread the indignation of the gods as much, should we bestow upon 
mortals the honours due to them alone ? I am sensible that our 
monarch is vastly superior to the rest; he is the greatest of kings, 
and the most glorious of conquerors : but then he is a roan, not a 
ffod. To obtain this title, he must first be divested of his nH»rtal 
frame : but this it is greatly our interest to wish may not happen, 
but as late as possible. The Greeks did not worship Hercules til) 
afler his death : and that not till the oracle had expressly command- 
ed it. The Persians are cited as an example tor our imitation : 
out how long is it that the vanquished have given law to the .victor? 
Can we forget that Alexander crossed the Hellespont, not to sub- 
ject Greece to As^ia, but Asia to Greece?" 

The deep silence which all tlie company observed whilst Callis- 
thenes spoke, was a 8uffi< dent indication of their thoughts. The king. 
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wlx) stood behki<l the tapestry all the time, heard whatever hod 

passed, lie thereupon ordered Cleon to be told, ^ That without 

iBsistiiig any farther, he would only require the Persians to fall 

prostrate, according to their usual custom." A Httle after this he 

came in, pretending he had been busied in some afiair of importance, 

and immediately the Persians fell piostrate to adore him. Poly- 

sperchon, who stood near htm, observing that one <^thero bowed so 

low that his chin touched the ground, bid him, in a rallying ione of 

voice, to Hrike harder. The king, ofiended at this joke, thrrw 

Polysperchon into prison, and broke up the assembly. However^ 

he afterwards pardoned him; but CaNisthenes was not so fortunate. 

To rid himself of him, he laid to his charge a crime of which 

he was no ways guilty. Hermolaus, one of the young officers who 

attended upon the king in all places, had, upon account of some 

private pique, formed a conspiracy against him; but it was very 

happily discovered, the instant it was to be put in execution. TIm 

criminals were seized, put to the torture, and executed. Not one 

among them had accused Callisthenes ; but having been very ind* 

Diate with Hermolaus, that alone was sufficient. Accordingly he 

was thrown into a dun^on, loaded with irons, aiid the most griev* 

ODs torments were inflicted on him, in order to extoKt a confession 

of guilt. But he insisted upon his innocence to. the last, an'd ex* 

pir^ in the midst of his tortures. 

Nothing has reflected so much dishonour on Alexander's memory, 
as this unjust and cruel death of Callisthenes. He truly merited 
the name of philosopher, from the solidity of his understanding, the 
extent of his knowledge, the austerity of his life, the regularity of 
his conduct, and above all, from the hatred he so evidently mani- 
fested for dissimulation and flattery of every kind. He was not 
bom for courts, the frequenters of which must nave a supple, 
pliable, flexible temper ; sometimes indeed it must be of a knavish 
ind treacherous, at least of a hypocritical, flattering turn. He very 
seldom was seen at the king's table, though frequently invited to it : 
and whenever he prevailedso far upon himself as to go thither, his 
melancholy silent air was a manifest indication, that he disapproved 
of every thing that was said or done at it^ With this humour, 
iFhich was a little too severe, he would have been an inestuuable 
treasure to a prince who hated falsehood; for among the many 
thousands who surrounded Alexander, and paid court to him, Cal» 
listhenes alone had courage enough to tell him the truth. But 
where do we meet with princes who l^now the value of such a trea- 
Bore, and the use which ought to be made of it ? Truth seldom 
pierces those clouds which are raised by the authority of the great, 
and the flattery of their courtiers. And indeed, Alexander, by this 
dreadful example, deprived all virtuous men of the opportunity of 
pointing out his true interest. Prom that instant no one spoke 
with freedom in tha council; even those who had the greatest love 
for tUe public welfare, and a personal affection for Alexander^ 
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thought themselves no^ obliged to undeceive him. After this, 
nothmg was listened to but flatufy, which gained sach an ascendant 
over that prince, as entirely deprived him, an(l justly punished him 
or having sacrificed to the wild aiAition of having adoration paid 
him, the most virtuous man about his person.'^ 

I observe, after Seneca,* (hat the death of Callisthenes, is an 
eternal reproach to Alexander, and so horrid a crime, that no quality, 
how beautiful soever, no military exploit, however brilliant, Can ever 
e^Lce its infamy. If it is said in favour of Alexander, that he killed 
an infinite number of Persians ; that he dethroned and slew the most 
powerful king of the earth; conquered innumerable provinces and 
nations; penetrated as far as the ocean, and extended the bounds of 
his empire from the most remote part of Thrace to the extremities of 
the East: in answer to each of these particulars, *< Yes," says Sene- 
ca, '*but he murdered CaUtsthenes;" a crime of such magnitude, 
ihat it entirely obliterates the glory of all his other ai^tiohs. 

SECT. XV. 

Alexander «elBOHt for India. A digression with re|:anl to that eountry. He besieges 
and takes several cities which appeai>»'(l iniprRgnable, and is often f n danger of hla 
life. Heemsses the river Indus, and afterwards the Hydaspes, and gains a signal 
victory over Poms, whom lie restores to his throne. 

A]exander,f to stop the murmurs and discontents which arose 
ftmong his soldiers, set out for India. He himself wanted action 
and motion, for he always, when unemployed, lost part of the glory 
he had acquired in war. An excess of vanity and folly prompted 
him to undertake this expedition ; a project quite useless in itself, 
and attended with very dangerous consequences. He had read in 
the ancient fabies of Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both sons 
of Jupiter, like himself, had marched s.^ far. He was determined 
not to be surpassed by them: and there were not wanting flatterers, 
who applauded this wild, chimerical destgn. 

These are the things that constitute the glory and merit of sucll 
pretended heroes; and it is this which 2nany people, 'dazzled by g 
false splendour, still admire in Alexander : a ridiculous desire ol 
rambling up and down the world; of disturbing the tranquillity ol 
nations, who were not bound to him by any obliffations; of treatLni 
all those as enemies, who should refuse to acxnowicdgc him fo 
their sovereign; of ransacking and extirpating such as should pro 
sume to defend their liberties, their possessions, and their lives 
against an unjust invader, who came from the extremity- of t\\\ 

*Hoc em Alexandri crimen oetcmum, quad nulla vtrtns, nulla bellofiim felicits 
retlimot. Nam qnotiens qiiis dixprit, nccidit Persarum inulta niUlia; opponetur < 
Caliisiheiieni. Utiotiens dictum crit, occulit Darium, pcnds quern tunc magnunt rei 
num prnt; opponeiur, et Callisthenem. Quoiiens dictum erit, omnia oceano Ict^i 
vi^it, ipsum qumiue tentnvit novia claasibua, et inipqriuni ex angulo Tliracis uaq^jr^ ^ 
orientis t'erminos protulit; dicetur, sed Callisthenem occidit. Omnia lic^t ant^iciu 
ducum rpc:un>qMe expnipla transierit, ex hla qure fecit, itlhii tarn magnum erIt, qsa 4. 
Keltu Callisuteula. Sauc JVttt. f«««t. I. \l. c. 23. t U. CurL 1. viiL c- 0. 
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e&tOi to attack them, without the least shi^w of resMii. Add to 
this glaring injustice, the rash and%ild project he had fiirmed, of 
sahduing, with infinite labour, and the utmost hazard, man}* more 
natioBs than it was pcSeibie for4|iiiit-to keep in subjection ; and the 
sad necessity to whicivlie was reduced, of being perpetually dbliffed 
to conquer them anew, and punish them for their rebellion. Tmb 
is a sketch of what the conquest of Adia will exhibit to us, after I 
shall have given some little account of the situation and manners 
of that country, and of some of its rarities. 

Ptolemy divides India into two parts; India on this, and India on 
the other side of tlie Ganges. Alexander did not go beyond the 
former, nor even so far as the Ganges. This first part is situated 
betwe^i two great rivers, tlie Indus, whence this country receives 
its name, and the Ganges. Ptolemy says, the limits of it are, to 
the wcst^Paropamisus, Arachosia, and Gedrosia, which either form 
a part, or are upon the confines of the kingdom of Persia : to tl^ 
north. Mount Imaus, which is part of Great Tartpry: to the east^ 
the Ganges : to the south, the Ocean, or Indian Sea* 

All the Indians,* according to Anion, are free, and, like the La» ^ 
cedccmonians, have no slaves among them. The only difierence is^ 
the latter make use of foreign slaves, whereas there are none in 
India. They do not erect any monuments in honour of the dead, 
but are of opinion, that the reputation of illustrious men is their 
mausoleum. 

They may be divided into seven classes. The first and most 
honourable, though the least numerous, is that of the Brachmans, 
who are, as it were, the guardians of religion. I shall have occa^ 
sion to mention them in tfie sequel. 

The second and greatest is that of the husbandmen. Thcfe are 
had in great esteem. Their only occupation is to cultivate the 
fields, and they are never taken from this employment to carry arms 
and 6er\'e in the field : even in time of war, it is an inviolable law, 
never to molest them or their lands. 

The third is that of herdsmen and shepherds, who keep herds and 
flocks, and never conic into cities. They rove up and down the 
mountains, and often exercise thempelves in himting. 

The fourth is of traders and artificers, among whom pilots and 
seamen are included. These three last orders pay a tribute to the 
king, and none are exempt from it but those that make arms, who, 
instead of paving any thing, receive a stipend from the public. 

The fifth IS of soldiers, whose only improvement is war; they 
are furnished with all sorts of necessaries; and, in time of peace, 
are abundantly supplied with all things. Their life, at all times, is^ 
free and disengaged from cares of every kind. 

The sixth order is that of overseers ( •E»iV«c«'fl<, ) who siiper- 
Intend tlic actions of others, and examine every transaction} cither 

• Arrtan de InJic p 3S4- SiA 
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in cities or the country, jiid report the whole to the prince. The 
virtues and qualities required ur these magistrates are, exactness, 
sincerity, probity, and tlie love of their country. None of these 
magistrates, says the historian, have ever been accused of tellingf 
an untruth. Thrice happy nation, were this really fact ! However 
this observation proves at least that truth and justice were had ii^ 
great honour in this country, and that knavery and insincerity were 
detested in it. 

Lastly, the seventh class consists of persons employed in the 
public councils, and who share the cares of the government with the 
sovereign. From this class are taken magistrates, intendants, go- 
vernors of provinces, generals, and all military officers, whether for 
land or sea; comptrollers of the treasury, receivers, and all who 
are intrusted with tne public moneys. 

These different orders of the state never intennix by marriage; 
and an artificer, for instance; is not allowed to take a wife m>m 
among the class of husbandmen ; and so of the rest. None of these 
can follow two professions at the same time, nor quit one class for 
another. It is natural to conclude, that this regulation must have 
contributed very much to the unproveinent of all arts and trades-, 
as every one added his own industry and reflections to Uiosp of bis 
ancestors, which were delivered down to him by an uninterrupted 
tradition. 

Manv observations might be made on these Indian customs, which 
1 am obliged to omit, for the sake of proceeding in my history. 1 
only entreat the reader to observe, that m every wise government, 
every well governed state, the tilling of lands, and -the grazing of 
cattle f two perpetual and certain sources of riches and abundance,} 
have always been one of the chief objects of the care of those who 
preside in the administration; and that the neglect of either, is err- 
ing against one of the most important maxims in policy* 

1 also admire very much that custom of appointing overseers, 
whptlior they are known for such or not, who go upoa the spot, in 
order to inspect the conduct of governors, intendants, and judges: 
the only method to prevent the rapine and outrages to which un- 
limited authority, and the distance from a court, frequently give 
occasion; the only method,. at the same time, for a sovereiffn to 
know the state of his kingdom, without wliich it is impossible for 
him to govern happily the people whom Providence has intrusted to 
his care. This care regards him personally; and those who act 
under him can no more dispense with tlie discharge of it, than they 
can usurp his diadem. 

It b remarkable, that in India, from the month of June to those 
of September and October, excessive rains fall very often, whereby 
tlie crossing of rivers is rendered much more difficult, and frequent 
inundations happen. Hence we may judge how greatly, during all 
this season, the armies of Alexander" must have jsu^rcd, as they 
were at that time in the field. 
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Before ] leave what relates in general to India, I ehall Fay a few 
words concerning the elephants, with whith that country abounds 
more than any other. The elephant exceeds all terrestrial animults in 
size. Some are thirteen or iifLcen feet high. Tlie female goes a whole 
year with her young. It lives sometimes to the age of 100 or V20 
years; nay, much longer, if some ancient writers may be credited. 
Its nose, called its trunk {proboscis<i) is lone and hollow, like a largo 
Irumpet, and serves the elephant instead ot a hand,'^ which it moves 
with incredible a^rility and strength, and thereby is of prodigious 
service to it. The elephant, f notwithstanding its prodigious 
size, is so tractable and industrious, that one would be almost apt to 
conclude it were formed with something like human reason. It is 
susceptible of affection, fondness, and gratitude, so far as to pine 
away with sorrow when it has lost its master, and even sometimes 
to destroy itself when it happens to have ill used or murdered him 
in the transport of its fury. There is no kind of thing which it 
cannot be taught. Arrian, whose authority is not to be questioned, 
relates, that he had seen an elephant dance with two cymbals fixed 
to his legs, which he stnick one after the other in cadence with nia 
truiik; while the rest danced round him, keeping time with a sur- 
prising exactness. 

He describes very particularly the manner in which they are 
taken. The Indians enclose a large spot of ground, with a trench 
of about twenty feet wide, and fifteen high, to wliich there is access 
but in one part, and this is a bridge, whSrh is covered with turf; in 
order that these animals, who are veiy subtle, may not suspect any 
thuig. Of the earth that is dug out of the trench, a kind of waU 
b raised on the outer side, of which a little kind of chamber is 
made, where people conceal themselves in order to watch these 
animals, leaving a very small opening. In this enclosure two or 
three tame female elephants are set. The instant the wild ele- 
phants see or smell them, they run and whirl about so much, that 
at last they enter the enclosure, upon which the bridge is immedi- 
ately broken down, and the people upon the watch fly to the neigh- 
bouring villages for help. After they have been broke for a few 
days by hunger and thirst, people enter the enclosiue upon tame 
elephants, and with these they attack them. . As the wild ones are 
by this time very much weakened, it is impossible tor them. to make 
a long resistance. After throwing them on 'the ground, men get 
npon their baeks, having first made a deep wound round their necks, 
about which they throw a rope, in order to. put them to great pains 
in case they attempt to stir. Being tamed in this manner, the^ 
BuSnt themselves to be led quietly to the houses with the res^, 
where they are fed with grass and green com, and gradually tamed 

* Manns data eiephnntk, quia propter magiiltu<llnem eorporia difficiles tA\vm hsb« 
tent Ml pMMm. €ie. 4e nat, dear. lib. U. «. 121. t Etephanto bclluatum BuUa pfov' 
icatkr. Al fitfvra quae vaatisr 1 J?s mjUL de§r» Ub. 1. a. U7. 
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by blows and htm^f, lifi such time as they obey readSy their mas- 
ter's voice, and perfl^cdy understand Ms language. 

Every one knows thef use that waa Ikrmerly made of these am- 
m&ls in battle ; however, they frequently made greater havoc in 
the army to which they belonged than in that of the enemy. Their 
teeth, or rather tusks, furnish us with ivory. But it is time to re- 
turn to Alexander. 

This* prince having entered India,t all the petty kings of these 
countries came to meet him, and make their submissions. They 
declared that he was the third son of Jupiter ,| who had arrived in 
their country: that they had known Bacchus and Hercules no 
otherwise than by fame ; but as for Alexander, they had the hap- 
piness to see him, and to elijoy his presence. Tlie king received 
them with the utmost courtesy, commanding them to accompany 
him, and serve him as guides. As no more of them came in to pay 
their homage, he detached Hephaestion and Perdiccas with part of 
his forces, to subdue ail who should refuse to submit. Ue ordered 
them to advance as far as the Indus, and to prepare boats to con- 
vey his army across that river. But finding he was obliged to cross 
several rivers, he caused these boats to be built in such a form, that 
they could be taken to pieces ; the several parts of them carried 
upon waffons, and afterwards put together again. Then, having 
comman^d Craterus to follow him with his phalanx, he himso? 
marched before, with his cavalry and light-armed troops ; and after 
a slight engagement, lie defeated those who had dared to make 
head against Rim, and pursued them to the next city, into which 
they fled. Craterus being come up, the king, in order to terrify, at 
the first onset, those nations who had not yet felt the power of the 
Macedonian arms, commanded his soldiers to bum down the forti- 
fications of that place which he besieged in a regular way, and to 
put all the inhabitants to the sword. But as he was going round 
the waDs on horseback, he was wounded by an arrow. Notwitl>- 
standing this accident, he took the city, after which he made dread- 
ful havoc of all the soldiers and inhabitants, and did not so much as 
(Bpare the houses. 

After subduing this nation, which was of no great consequence, 
he marched towiu^s tlie city of Nysa, and encamped p.-etty near its 
walls, behind a forest, that hid it. In the mean time, it grew so 
very cold in the night, that they had never yet felt so excessive s 
chill; but, very Mppily for them, a remedy was near at hand. 
They felled a great number of trees, and liglked up several fires, 
which proved very comfortable to the whole array. The besieged 
having attempted a sally with ill success, a faction aiose in the city, 

• auinu Curt. I. vlli c »— 14. ArrUn. 1. Iv. p. 183— 1J»5. 1. ▼. p, 19&>821. Plut !d 
Alex. p. fl97— 009. DIod. I. xvH. p. 557—590. JuaUn. I. xH. c. 7, 8. f Quiiima 

Cttrtlus supposes, that wvenU couittriwoii UitesMe oT Uie Indtis, bat aihaeeiH to that 
river, beionged to India, and made pan af H. l Could these Greek nameaofm* 

beknovi'ntothelBdlaiisT *^ 
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some h&Xig of opinion that it would be be8#»ibr them to surrender, 
wbikt others were for holding out. This cdmihg to the king'€ ear^ j 

he aaly blocked up the city, and did not do the inhabitant s any far* } 

ther injury ; till at last, tired out with the length of the siege, they ^ 

surrendered at discretion, and accordingly were kindly treated by J 

the conqueror. Tiiey declared that their city had been built by 
Bacchus. The whole army, for s'ix days together, celebrated 
g^ames, and made rejoicings on this mountain, in honour of the god 
who was there worshipped. 

A. M. 3677. He marched from thence to a country called Dee- 

Ant. J. c. 327 dala, which had been abandoned by the inhabitants, 
who had fled for shelter to inaccessible mountains, as had also those 
of Acadera, into which he afterwards entered. This obliffed him 
to change his method of war, and to disperse his forces in different 
places, by which means the enemy were ail dei^jated at once : no 
resistance was made any where, and those who were so courageous 
as to wait the coming up of the Macedonians, were all cut to pieces. 
Ptolemiy took sevenu little cities the instant he set down before 
them : Alexander carried the large ones, and after uniting all his 
fi>rces, passed the river Choaspes,'" and left Ccenus to besiege a hcii 
and populous city, called Bazica by the inhabitants. 

He afterwards marched towards M assaga, whose king, called 
Assaoanus, was lately dead, and Cleophes, his mother, ruled tlie 
province and city. There were 30,000 foot in it, and both nature 
and art seemed to have vied with each other in raising its fbrtifica* 
tions ; for towards the east, it was surrounded with a very rapid 
river, the banks of which were steep, and difficult of access ; and 
on the west and south were hifh craggy rocks; at the foot where- 
of were caves, which through length of time had increased into a ' 
kind of abysses ; and where these failed, a trench of an astonishing 
depth was digged with mcredible labour. 

Whilst Alexander was going round the city, to view its fortifi- 
cations, he was shot by an arrow in the calf of his le^ ; but he only 
pulled out the weapon, and, without so much as binding up the 
wound, mounted his horse, and continued to view the outward for- 
tifications of the city. But as lie rode with his leg downward, and 
the congealing of the blood put him to great pain, it is related that 
he criedjf " Every one swears that I am the son of Jupiter, but my 
wound makes me sensible that I am a man." However, he did not 
leave the place till he had seen every thing, and given all the ne- ^ 
cessary orders. Some of the soldiers, therefore, demolished such 
houses as stood without the city, and with the rubbish, filled up the 
ffulfe above mentioned. Others threw great trunks of trees and 
huge stones into them ; and all laboured with so much vigour, that 
in nine days the works were completed, and the towers were raised 
upon them. 

• Tliis is not Uie Choaspes which runs hy Siiaa. f Omnea Jurmat me JotIt 

ilitun, sed vulnus hoc hominem oee me clamaL Snue, EpisL Ux. 
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' The kiiiff, without waiting till his froand wu healed, rahed the 
works, anitaflor applauding tlie st^MJIlL ^or their great despatch, 
caused the engines to be brought ^|^^b« whence a great number 
of darts wore discharged aga.4)8t nH|r who defended' the walla. 
But that which most terrified the Barbarians, was those towers of 
a vast height, which seemed to them, to move of themselves. Thia 
made them imagine, that they were made to advance by the gods; 
and that those battering-rams which beat down, walls, and tiie^ve- 
liiis thrown by engines, the like of which they hajd never seen, coul4 
not be the eflfect of human strenMh ; so that, persuaded that it 
would be impossible for them to defend the city, they withdrew into 
the citadel ; but not finding themselves more secure there, they sent 
ambassadors to propose a surrender. The queen afterwards came 
and met Alexander, attended by a great number of ladies, who aJ) 
brought him wine in cups, by way of sacrifice. The king gave 
ber a very gracious reception, and restored lier to her kingdom. 

From hence Polysperchon was sent v~Hh an army to besiege the 
eity of Ora, which he soon took. Most o/ its inhabitants had with- 
drawn to the rock called Aomos. There was a tradition, that 
|}ercu]c8 having besieged this rock, an earthquake had forced him 
to quit the sie^. There are not on this rock, as on many others, 
gentle declivities of easy access ; but it rises like & bank ; and 
oeiuff very wide at bottom, grows narrower all the way to the top, 
wliidi terminates in a pount. The river Indus, whose source is not 
fiit from this place, flows at the bottom, its banks being perpendicu- 
lar and high ; and on the other side were vast morasses, which it 
was necessary to fill up before the rock could be taken. Very hap- 
pily ibr the Macedonians, they were near a forest. This the king 
caused to be cut down, commanding the soldiers to carry ofi* nothing 
but the tnmks, the branches of which were lopped, in order that 
thjy might be carried with the less difficulty ; and he himself tlirew 
the first trunk into, the morass. The army seeing tliis, shouted for 
joy, and every soldier labouring with incredible diligence, the work 
was finished in seven days ; immediately after which the attack 
be^r an. The officers were of opinion, tiiat it would not be proper 
for the^king to expose himself on this occasion, the danger being 
evidently too great. However, the trumpet had no sooner sound- 
e 1, than this prince, who was not master of his courage, command- 
ei iiis guards to fjllow, himself first climbing the. rock. At this 
sight, it appeared no longer inaccessible, and every one flew afler 
libn. Never were soldiers exposed to greater danger; but they 
were all resolved to conquer or die. Several fell from the rock 
into the river, whose whiilpools swallowed them up. The Barba- 
rians rolled great stones on thj foremost, who being scarce able to i 
keep upon their feet (the rock was so slippery,) fell down the prcci- i 
pices, and were daslicd to pieces. No sight could possibly be more 
djjmal than this ; the king, greatly afflicted at the loss of so many 
brvc soldiers, caused a retreat to be sounded. Nc\'erthclesai 



thrtigh he had )o8t all Itopev of takinor the place, and wa« deter- 
mined to raise tlje siege, hgag ted as it he intended to continue, and 
accordingly gave orders IMmngin^ forward the towers and other 
engines. The besiegeoHpiay of insult, made great rejoicinfffl ; 
Slid continued their fe^ivWy for two days aM two nights, making 
the" rock and the whole neighbourhood echo i^ith the sound of their 
drums and cymbals. But the third night they were not heard, wcid 
the Macedonians were surprised to see every part of the rock illu- 
minated with torches. The king was informed, that the Indians 
had lighted them to assist their night, and to gfuide them the more 
easily among the precipices, during the obscurity of the night. Im- 
mediately the whole army, by Alexander's order, shouted aloud, 
which terrified the fugitives so much, that several of them fancying 
they saw the enemy, nung themselvestfrom the top of the rock,* and 
perished miserably. The king having so happily and unexpectedly 
possessed himself of the rock, in an almost miraculous manner, 
thanked the gods, and offered sacrifices in their honour. 

From hence lie marched towards Ecbolimus, which he took, and 
after sixteen days' march, arrived at the river Indus, where he foimd 
that Hephiestion had got aJl thin^gs ready for his passage, pursuant 
to the orders given him. The kmg of the country, caUed On^^his, 
w^hose father died some time before, had sent k> Alexander, to know 
whether he would give him leave to wear the crown. Notwith* 
standing be had received this permission, he nevertheless delayed 
assuming it till his arrival. He then w^ent to meet him with his 
whole army ; and when Alexander was advanced pretty near, he 
pushcsd forward his horse, came up singly to him, and the king did 
the same. The Indian then told him by an interpreter, *' that he 
was come to meet him at the head of his army, in order to dehver 
up all his forces into his hands ; that he surrendered his person and 
kingdom to a monarch, who, he was sensible, fought only with the 
view of acquiring glory, and dreaded nothing so much as treachery." 
The king, greatly satisfied with the franluiess of the Barbarian, 
^ve him nis hand, and restored him to his kingdom. He then 
made Alexander a present of fifty-six elephants, and a great num- 
ber of other animals of prodigious size. Alexander asking him 
which were most necessary to him, husbandmen or soldiers ? he 
rephed, that as he was at war with two kings, the latter were of 
greatest service to him. These ^wo monarchs were. Abisares and 
FoTus, the latter of whom was the most powerful, and the dominions 
of both were situated on the other side of tlie Hydaspes. Omphis 
ajBSumed the diadem, and took the name of Taxilus, by which the 
kings of that country were usually called. He made magnificent 
presents to Alexander, who did not suffer liimself to be exceeded 
in ffenerosity. 

The next day, ambassadors from Abisares waiting upon the king, 
surrendered up to him, pursuant to the power ^veu them,. all the 
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dominioiis of their sovereign ; and after a promiae of fldcUty had 
been given on both sides, they returned back. 

Alexander expecting that Porus, astonished with Jthe report of 
his glory, would not fail to submit to ti$i, sent a message to that 
prince, as if he had been his vassal, requiring him to pay tribute, and 
meet him upon the frontiers of bis dominions. Porus answered 
with great composure, that he would meet him upon the frontiers, 
but it should be sword in hand. At the same tune, a reinforcement of 
thirty elephants, which were of great service, were sent to Alexan- 
der. He ffave'the superintendence of all his elephants to Taxilus, and 
advanced as far as the banks of the Hydaspes. Porus was encamp- 
ed on the other side of it, in order to dispute the passa^ with hina ; 
' and had posted at the head of his army eighty-five elephants of a 
prodigious size, and behind them 300 chariots, supported by 30,000 
foot ; ne had not at most above 7000 horse. This prince was mount- 
ed on an elephant much larger than any of the rest, and he himself 
exceeded the usual stature of men; so that, clothed in his armour 
glittering with gold and silver, he appeared at the same time terrible 
and majestic. The greatness of his courage equalled that of his 
stature, and he was as wise and prudent as it was possible for the 
monarch of so barbarous a people to be. 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but the river they 
were obliged to pass. A was four furlongs wide (about 400 fa 
thorns,) and so deep in every part, that it looked like a sea, and wap 
no where fbrdable. It was vastly impetuous, notwithstanding its 
great breadth ; for it rolled with as much violence, as if it had oeen 
confined to a narrow channel; and its raging, foaming waves, which 
broke in many places, discovered that it was ^11 of stones and rocks. 
However, nothing was so dreadful as the appearance of the shore, 
which was quite covered with men, horses, and elephants. Those 
hideous animals-stood like so many towers, and the Indians exaspe- 
rated them, in order that the horrid cry they made mi^ht fill the 
enemy with great terror. However, this could not intmiidate an 
army of men, whose coura^ was proof against all attacks, and who 
were emboldened by an unmterrupted series of prosperity ; but then 
they did not think it would be possible for them, as their barks were 
so crazy, to surmount the rapidity of the stream, or land with safety. 

This river was full of little islands, to which the Indians and Mace- 
donians used to swim, with their arms over their heads ; and slight 
skirmishes took place every day in the si^ht of the two kings, who 
v/ere well pleased to try their strength m these small excursions, 
and to form a judgment from such skirmishes of the success of a 
general battle. There were two young officers in Alexander's 
army, Egesimachus and Nicanor,men of equal intrepidity , and who, 
having been ever successful, despised dangers of every kind. They 
took with them the bravest youths in the whole army ; and with 
no other weapons than their javelins, swam to an island in which 
teveral of the enemy were landed; where, with scarce any other 
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assKtancG bat their intrepidity, they made a ffreat alaajrhtcr. After 
this bold stroke, they might liave retired with ^lory, w ere it posai- 
ble for rashness,- when succeadfal, to keep within bound^ But as 
they waited with contempt, and an insulting air, tor those who came 
to succour their companions, thev were surrounded by a band of sol- 
diers, who had swam unperceived tothe island, and overwhelmed with 
the darts which were shot from far. Tho':'^ who endeavoured to save 
themselves by swimming, were either carried away by the waves, 
or swallowed up by the whirlpools. The courage of Porus, who saw 
all this from the shore, was surprisingly increased by this success. 

Alexander was in great perplexity ; and finding he could net pasc 
the Hydaspes by force of arms, he therefore resolved to have re- 
course to artifice. Accordingly he caused his cavalry to attempt 
several times to pass it in the night, and to shout as if they really 
intended to ford the river, all things being prepared for thai purpose* 
Immediately Porus hurried thither with his elephants, but Alexan- 
der continued in battle array on the bank. This stratagem having 
been attempted several times, and Porus finding the whole but mere 
noise and empty menaces, he took no further notice of these mo- 
tions, and only sent scouts to every part of the shore. Alexander 
being now no longer apprehensive of having the whole army of the 
enemy fall upon him, in his attempting to^ross the river in the 
night, began to resolve seriously to pass it. 

There was in the river, at a considerable distance from Alexan 
der's camp, an island of a greater extent than either of the rest, 
which being covered with trees, was well suited to conceal his de- 
sign, and therefore he resolved to attempt the passage that way« 
However, the better to conceal the knowledge of it from the ene- 
my, and deceive them on this occasion, he left Craterus in his camp 
with a great part of the army, with orders for them to make a great 
noise, at a certain time which should be appomted, in order to alarm 
the Indians, and make them believe that he was preparing to cross 
the river; but that he should not attempt this, till such time as Porus 
should have raised his camp, and marched away hb elephants, either 
to withdraw or advance towards those Macedonians who should at- 
tempt the passafire. Between the camp and the island he had posted 
Meleager and Gorgias with the foreign horse and foot, with orders 
for them to pass over in bodies the instant they should see him en- 
gaged in battle. 

After givmg t^iese orders, he took the rest of his army, as well 
cavalry as infantry; and, wheeling off from the shore, in order to 
avoid being perceived, he advanced in the night-time towards the 
island into which he was resolved to go; and the better to deceive 
the enemy, Alexander caused his tent to be pitched in the camp 
where he had lefl Craterus, which was opposite to that of Pftrus. 
His life-guards were drawn up round, in all the pomp and splendoiur 
with which the majesty of a great king is usually surrounded. H« 
also caused a royal robe to be put upon Attaius, who was of the 
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flame age with himself, and so much resemblecl the king, both n 
stature and features, especially at so great a distance as the breadtb 
of the river, that the enemy might suppose Alexander himself was 
on the bank, and was attempting the passage in that place. He, 
however, was by this time got to the island above mentioned; and 
immsiiately landed upon it from boats, with the rest of his troops, 
whilst the enemy was employed in opposing Cratenis. But on a 
sudden a furious storm arose, which seemed as if it would retard 
the execution of his project, yet proved of advantage to it ; for so 
fortunate was this prince, that obstacles changed into advantages 
and succours in hia favour. The storm was succeeded by a very vio- 
lent shower, with impetuous winds, flashes of lightning and thunder, 
insomuch that there was no hearing or seeing any thing. Any man 
but Alexander would have abandoned his design; but he, on the 
contrary ,"was animated by the very danger, not to mention that the 
noise, the confusion, and the darkness, assisted his passage. He there- 
upon nude the signal for the embarkation of his troops, and went 
off himsejf in the first boat. It is reported that it was on this oc- 
casion he cried out, " O Athenians, could you believe that I would 
expose myself to such dangers to merit your applause I" And, in- 
deed, nothing could contribute more to eternize his name, than tbe 
having his actions recorded by such great historians as Thbcydides 
and Xenophon ;* and so anxious was he about the character which 
would be given him after his death, that he wished it were possible 
for him to return -again into the world, only so long as was neces- 
sary to know what impression the perusal of his history wonld make 
on the minds of men. 

Scarce any person appeared to oppose their landing, because 
Porus was wholly taken up with Craterus, and imagined he Iiad 
nothing to do but to oppose his passage. Immediately this general, 
pursuant to his ord%rs, made a prodigious clamour, and seemed dis- 
posed to attempt the passage of the river. Upon this all tlie boats 
came to shore, one excepted, which the waves dashed to pieces 
against a rock. The moment Alexander was landed, he drew up 
in order of battle his little army, consisting of 6000 foot and 5000 
horse. He himself headed the latter; and, having commanded the 
foot to make all imaginable despatch afler him, he marched before. 
It was his firm opinion, that in case the Indians should oppose him 
with their whole force, his <;avalry would give liim infinite advan- 
tage over them; and that, at all events, he mi^ht easily continue 
fighting till his foot should come up; or, that m case the enemy, 
alarmed at the hews of his having passed the river, should fly, it 
would then be in his power to pursue, and make a great slaughtei 
of them. 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had passed the river, had 
sent against him a detachin<>nf-.. commanded hv one of his sons, of 

* Lttcian decooscrib. bUL p. (04. 
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MOO horse and 120 chariots. Alexander imagined them at first to 
be the enemy's van-guard, and that the whole army was behind 
them ; but being informed it was but a detachment, he charged 
theni with such vigour, that Porus's son was killed upon the spot, 
with 400 horses, and all the chariots were taken. Each of these 
chariots carried six men; two were armed with bucklers, two 
bowmen sat on each side, and two guided the chariot, who never- 
theless always fought when the battle grew warm, having a great 
number of darts, wmch they discharged at the enemy. But all these 
did little execution that day, because the rain, which had fallen in 
great abundance, had moistened the earth- to such a degree, that the 
horsesi could scarce stand upon their legs; and the chariots being 
very heavy, most of them sunk very deep into the mud. 

Per us, upon receiving advice of the death of his son, the defeat 
of the detachment, and of Alexander's approach, was in doubt 
whether it would be proper for him to continue in his post, because 
Craterus, with the rest of the Macedonian army, made a feint as if 
they intended to pass the river. However, he at last resohed to 
go and meet Alexander, whom he justly supposed to be at the bead 
of the choicest troops of his army. Accordingly, leaving only a 
few elephants in his camp, to amuse those who \vere posted on the 
opposite shore, he set out with 30,000 foot, 4000 horse, 300 chariots, ' 
and 20O elephants. Being come into a firm, sandy soil, in which 
his horses and chariots mi^ht wheel about with eafe, he drew up 
his array in battle array, with an intent to wait the coming up of 
the eneoiy. He posted in front, and on the first line, all the ele- 
phants at 100 feet distance one from the other, in order that they 
might serve as a bulwark to his foot, who were behind. It was his 
opinion, that the enemy's cavalry would not dare to engage in these 
intervals, because of the fear their horses would have of the ele- 
phants ; and much loss the infantry, when they'sliould see that of 
the enemy posted behind the elephants, aird themselves in danger 
of being trod to pieces by those animals. . He had posted some of 
his foot on tlie same line with the elephants, in oi-der to cover their 
right and lefl ; and this infantry was covered by his two wings of 
horse, before which the chariots were posted. Such was the order 
and disposition of Porus's army. 

Alexander being come in sight of the enemy, halted to wait the 
cominor of his foot°, which marched with the utmost dihgence, and 
arrive? a little afler ; and in order that they might have time to take 
breath, and not be led, fatigued as they were, against the enemy, 
he caused his horse to make a great many evolutions, in order to 
gain time. But now every thing being ready, and the infantry hav- 
ing sufficiently recovered their vigour, Alexander gave the sigiial 
of battle. He did not think proper to begin "by attacking the ene- 
my's main body, where the infantry and the elephants we're posted, 
for the very reason which had made Poms draw them up m that 
manner: but his cavalry being stronger, he drew out the greatest 
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part of them; and marching agaiQSt the left wing» sent Coenns with 
nis own regiment of horse, and that of Demetrius, to charge them 
at the same time; ordering him to attack the cavalry on the left, in 
the rear, while he himsfeu would charge them both in iiont and 
flank. Seleucus, Antigonus, and Tauron, who commanded the foot, 
were ordered not to stir from tbeur posts, till Alexander's cavalry 
had put that of the enemy, as well as their foot, into disorder. 

Being como within arrow-shot, he detached 1000 bowmen on 
horse-back, with orders for them to make their discharge on the 
horse of Porus's left wing, in order to throw it into disor&r, whilst 
he hhnself should char^ this body in flank, before it had time to 
rally. The Indians, havmg closed their squadrons, advanced against 
Alexander. At that instant Ccenus charged them in the rear,*ac- 
cording to the orders given him ; so that the Indians were obliged 
to face about on all sides, to defend themselves from the 1000 bow- 
men, and a^^alnst Alexander and Coenus. Alexander, to make the 
best advantagfe of the confusion into which this sudden evolution 
had thrown them, charged with great vigour those that made head 
against him, who, being no loiiger able to stand so violent an attack, 
were soon broke, and retired 'behind the elephants, as to an unpreg- 
nable rampart. The leaders of the elephants made them advance 
against the enemy^s horse ; but that very instant, the Macedonian 
phalanx moving on a sudden, surrounded those animals, and charged 
with their pikes the elephants themselves and their leaders. This 
battle was very different from all those which Alexander had hi- 
therto fought; for the elephants rushing upon the battalions, broke, 
with inexpressible fury, the thickest of them; when the Indian 
horse, seeing the Macedonian foot f* topped by the elephants, returned 
to the charge : however, that of Alexander being stronger, and hav- 
ing greater experience in war, broke this body a second time, and 
o'ffiged it again to retire towards the elephants ; uponjvhich the 
Macedonian horse, being all united in cme body, spread terror and 
confusion wherever they attacked. The elephants being all covered 
with wounds, and the greatest part having lost their leaders, no 
longer observed t)ieir usual order; but, frantic as it* were with pain, 
no longer distinguished friends front foes, but running about from 
place to place, they overthrew every thing that came m their way. 
The Macedonians, who had purposely left a greater interval be- 
tween their battalions, either made way for them wherever they 
came forward, or charged with darts those that fear and the tumult 
obliged to retire. Alexander, after having surrounded the enemy 
with his horse, made a signal to his foot to march up with all ima- 
ginable speed, in order to mi^e a last effort, and to fall upon them 
with his whole force; all which they executed very successfully. 
In this manner the greatest part of the Indian cavalry were cut to 
pieces ; and a body of their loot, which sustained no less loss, see- 
mg themselves charged on all sides, at last fled. Craterus, who 
bad continued in the camp with the rest of his army, seeing Alex 
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mdfer eagaged with Poms, croflsed the river, and chargmff the 
routed sofoieTS with his troope, who were freeh and vigoroua^lulled 
as many enemies in the retreat as had fallen in the battle. 

The Indians lost on this occasion 20,000 foot and 3000 horse; not 
to mention the chariots, which were all broken to pieces, and the 
elephants, all of which wer^ either killed or taken. Porus's two 
sons fell in this battle, with Spitacus, governor of the province : all 
the colonels of horse and foot, and those who guided the elephant* 
and chaiiol^. 'As for Alexander, he lost but fourscore of the 6000 
soldiers who iivere at the first charge, ten bowmen of the horn, 
twenty of his horse-guards, and 200 common soldiers. 

Porus, after having performed all the duties both of a soldier and 
a general in the battfe, and fought with intrepid braverv, seeing all 
his horse defeated, and the greatest part of his foot, dad not behave 
like die gieat king Darius, who, on alike disaster, was the first that 
fled; on the contrary, he continued in the field as long as one bat* 
talion or squadron stood tlieir ^^und ; but at last, having received 
a wound in the shoulder, he retired upon his elephant ; and was em* 
\y diatinguisfaed from the rest, by the greatness of his stature, and 
fus unparalleled bravery. Alexander, findir^ who he was by those 
glorious marks, and being desirous of saving him, sent Taxilus af> 
ter him, because he was of the same nation. The latter advancin|f 
as near to him as he mi^ht, without running any danger of being 
wounded, called out to him to stop, in order to hear the message he 
had brought him from Alexander, Porus turning back, and seeing 
It was Taxilus, las old enemy : ^< How !" says he, ^* is it not Taxilus 
that calls, that traitor to his country and kingdom?" Immediately 
after which, he would have trans^xed him with his dart, had he not 
instantly retired. Notwithstanding this, Alexander being still de« 
nrous to save so brave a prince, despatched other officers,- among 
whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends, who besought him, 
m ths strongest terms, to wait upon a conqueror altogether worthy 
of him. After much entreaty, Porus consented, and accordingly 
set forward. Alexander, who had been told of his coming, ad- 
vanced forwards in order to receive him with some of his train* 
Being come pretty near, Alexander stopped, purposely to take a 
view of his stature and noble mien, he being above five cubits in 
height.* Porus did not seem dejected at his misfortune, but came 
up with a resolute countenance, Uke a valiant warrior, whose cour- 
age in defending his dominions ought to acquire him the esteem of 
the brave prince who had conquered him. Alexander spoke first, 
and with an august and gracious air, asked him how he desired to be 
treated? "Like a king," replied Porus. "But," continued Alex- 
ander, "do you ask nothing more?" "No," replied Porus; "all 
thiii^ are included in that smgle word." Alexanaer, struck with 
this greatness of soul, which seemed heightened by the distress of 
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that prince, did not only restore him hb kiiigfIo]ii,hat annexed other 

K evinces to it, and treated him with the highest testimonieB of 
nour, esteem, afid friendship. Pons was raithfiil to hhn till hb 
death. It is hard to say, whether tlie victor or the yanq[iiisfaed hest 
deserved praise on this occasion. 

Alejfxader hoilt a city on the spot .where the hattle had heen 
Ibaght, and another in that place where he had crossed the Tiver. 
He called the one Nicea,from his victory; and the other Buc^phala, 
in honour of his horse, who died there, not of his wounds, but of 
old age. After having paid the last duties to such of liis soldiers as 
had lost their lives in battle, he solemnized games, and ofiered up 
sacrifices of thanks, in the place where he had passed the Hydaspes. 

This prince did not know to whom he was indebted for lus victo- 
ries. We are astonished at the rapidity of Alexander's conquests; 
the ease with which he surmounts the greatest obstacles, and forces 
almost impregnable cities ; the uninterrupted and unheard*of feli- 
city that extricates him out of those dangers into which his rashness 
l4un£es liim, and in wliich, one would nave concluded, he must a 
bunched times have perished. But to unravel these mysterious 
kinds of events, several of which are repugnant to the usual course 
of things, we must go back to a superior cause, unknown to the 

Eofane historians, and to Alexander himself; This' monarch was, 
[e Cyrus, the minister and instrument of the Sovereign IXispoeer 
of empires, who raises and destroys them at pleasure. He had re- 
ceived the same commission to overthrow the Persian and eastern 
empires, as Cyrus to destroy that of Babylon. The same Power 
conducted their enterprises, assured them of success, protected and 
preserved them from all dangers, till they had executed their com- 
mission, and completed their ministry. We may apply to Alexander, 
the words which God spake concerning Cyrus in Isaiah.* ** Cy- 
rus, whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him; 
and I will loose the loins of kings, to open before him the two-leaved 
gates; and the gates shall not be shut: I will ^o before thee, and 
make the crooked places straight; I will break m pieces the gates 
of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of mm. And I will give thee 
the treasures of darkness, .and hidden riches of secret places. — ^1 
girded thee, though thou hast not known me." This is the true 
and only cause of the incredible success with which this conqueros 
was attended; of his unparalleled bravery; the affection his sol 
diers had for him; that anticipation of good fortune, and that assu 
ranee of success, which astonished his most intrepid captains* 
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Alexander advances into India. A digreasion relatiof totbe Braehmam. That prinea 
resolves to march «8 far as the Gatifres, which raises a general discontent in his army. 
Remonstrances being made to him «n Aat account, he lays aside his desiptn, and la 
contented with going do farther than the ocean. He subdues all obatacles in his way 
thither, and is exposed to great danger at the siege of tlie city of the Oxydracc ; and 
arriving at last at the ocean, be afterwards prepares fi<r his return into Europe. 

A. M. 3677. Alexander,* after bis famous victory over Poms, 

Ant-J. c. 327. advanced into India, where he subdued a great 
many nations and cities. He looked upon himself as a conqueror 
by profession as well as by his dignity, and engaged every day in 
new. exploits with so much ardour and vivacity, that he ^seemed to 
fancy himself invested with a personal commission, andlthat there, 
was an immediate obligation upon him to storm all cities, to lay 
waste all provinces, to extirpate all nations, which should refuse hif 
yoke ; and that he sholild have considered himself as ffuilty of a 
crime, had he forborne visiting every corner of Ihe earth, and car* 
rying terror and desolation wherever lie went. He passed the 
Acesines, and afterwards the Hydraotes, two considerable rivers. 
Advice was then brought him, that a ffreat^number of free Indians 
had made a confederacy to defend their liberties ; and among the rest, 
the Catheeans, 'who were the most valiant and most skilfud of those 
nations in the art of war ; ajid that they were encamped near a 
strong city, called Sangala. Alexander iset out against these In- 
dians, defeated them in a pitched battle, took the city, and rased it 
to the very foundations. 

One day, as he was riding at the head of his army, some philoso* 
pbers,f called Brachmans in the language of that country, were 
conversing together as they were walking in a meadow. The in- 
stant they perceived him, they all stamped against the ground with 
their feet. Alexander, surprised at this extraordinary gesture, de- 
manded the cause of it. They answered, pointing to the Ground 
with their fingers,, '' That no man possessed any more of that elen)en| 
than he could enjoy : that the only difference between him and 
other men, was, that he was more restless and ambitious than they, 
and overran all seas and lands, merely to do harm to others ^ and 
himself: and yet — he would die at last, and possess no greater part 
of th€i earth than was necessary for bis interment." The king was 
not displeased at this answer : but he was' hurried on by the torrent 
of glory, and his actions were the very reverse of what ne approved. 
These Brachmans, savs Arrian, are held in great veneration in 
their coimtry. They do not pay any tribute to the prince, but assist 
him with their counsel, and perform the same offices as the Magi 
do to the kings of Persia. They assist at the public sacrifices 
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and if a person desires to sacrifice in private, one of tbe^ most be 
present, otherwise the Indians are peifiuaded the sacrifice would 
not be agreeable to the gods. They apply themselves particularly 
to consulting the stars; none but themselves exercise the art of 
divination ; and they foretell, chiefly, the change of the weather 
and of the seasons. If a Brachman has failed Uirice in liis predic- 
tions, he is silenced for ever. 

Their seutimeuts, according to Strabo, are not very different from 
those of the Greeks. They believe that the world had a begin- 
uiag ; that it will end ; that its form is 'circular ; that it was created 
by Uod, who presides over and fills it with his majesty : and that 
water is the principle of all things. With regard to the immorta- 
lity of the soul, and the ^punislunent of the wicked in hell, they 
follow the doctrine of Plato ; intermixing with it, hke that philoso- 
pher, sonio fictions, in order to express or describe those pumsh- 
ments. 

Several among them go alw.ays naked, whence the Greeks give 
them the name of Gymnosophists. Many incredible particulars 
are related, ccmceming the austerity of their lives, and their pro- 
digious patience. Their only meat and drink is roots and water. 
As they admit the metexnpsychosis, and believe that the souls of 
men transmigrate from their bodies into those of beasts, they ab- 
stain from the flesh of animals. It is thought that Pythagoras bor- 
rowed this doctrine from the Brachmans. They continue whole 
days standing with their faces towards the sun, and that in the 
season when this luminary darts its rays with the greatest violence. 
Persuaded that it is beneath the dignity of a man to wait cahnly 
for death, when he finds himself oppressed by age or sickness, they 
hold it glorious to anticipate their last hour, and burn themselves 
alive ; and, indeed, they pay no honours to those who die merely of 
old age ; and imagine they would pollute their funeral pile, and the 
^e that is to bum them to ashes, should they go into it otherwise 
than full of Hfe and vigour. Other Brachmans, more judicious and 
humane than the former, live in cities, and associate with mankind : 
and so far from considering self-murder as a virtuous or brave ac^ 
tion, they look upon it as a weakness in man, not to wait patiently 
the stroke of death, and as a crime to dare to anticipate the will of 
the gods. 

Cicero admires, in his Tusculan questions, the invinoible pa 
lience, not only of the Endian sages, but also of the women of thai 
country,* who used to contest for the honour of dying with their 
common husband. This privilege was reserved for that wife whom 
the husband had loved most affectionately,- and was given in her 
favour by the sentence of percons appointed for that purpose, who 

* Mnllerea in IndtA., cum est cujnsque canim vir mortiiiM, fai certamen jadiciumqiie 
venluntf quvn ptiirimuin Ule dllezerit: pluresenim singulis salent esse nuptx. Q.tui 
eal Tiotrlx, ca leta, proseqiientibufrsuis una ettm riro ia rocua Impoukur: Uia victi 
noutta dlKedh. Tu»c QvmI. lib. v. n. 7a , 
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toevcr gave judgment till euch time as they had made a pf.iictexatoK 
nation, and heard th^ allegations on all aides. The wife on whom 
the preference was bestowed, ran to meet death, and ascendAd the 
funeral pOe witli incredible resolution and joy : whilst the survivinff 
wives withdrew in the deepest transports of affliction, and witS 
their eyes bathed in tears. 

The description which Pophyry* has It^ft us of these philosopbersy 
resembles in many particulars that given above. According to this 
author, the Brachmans live on her&, roots, and fruits. They ab« 
stain from animals of every kind and if they touch any, they there- 
by render themselves unclean. They spend the greatest part of 
the day and night in singing hymns in honour of tlieir gods. They 
fast and pray perpetually. The ^atest part of them live alone, 
and in the deepest solitude, and neither marry nor possess any thin^. 
They wish for nothing so earnestly as death ; and eonsidenng this 
life aa a burden, they wait impatiently for the moment when the 
soul will be separated from the body. 

These philosophers exist stUl in India, where they are called 
Bramms: and retain, in many points, the tradition and tenets of 
the ancient Brachmans. 

Alexander passing near a city wherein several of these Brach- 
rnans dwelt, was very desirous to converse with them, and, if pos- 
jible, to prevail with some of them to follow him. Being informed 
that these philosophers never made visits, but that' those who had 
an inclination to see them must go to their houses, he concluded 
that it would be beneath his dignity to go to them, and not just to 
force these sages to any thing contrary to their laws artd usa^s. 
OnesicrituB, who was a great philosopher, and had been a disciple 
of Diogenes the Cynic, was deputed to them. He met not far 
^om the city, with fifteen, who from morning till evening stood 
Uways naked, in the same posture in wliich they at first had placed 
themselves, and afterwards returned to the city at night. He ad- 
dressed himself first to Calanus, and told him the occasion of his 
coming. The latter, gazing upon Onesichtus's clothes and shoes* 
could not forbear laughing ; after which he told him, ^^That an- 
ciently the earth had been covered with barley and wheat, as it was 
At that time with, dust ; that besides water, the rivers used to flow 
with milk, honey, oil, and wine ; that man's guilt had occasioned a 
change of this happy condition ; and that Jupiter, to punish their 
ingratitude, had sentenced them to a long, painful labour. That 
their repentance afterwards moving hiin to compassion, he had ^re- 
stored their former abundance ; however, that by the course of 
things, they seemed to be returning to their ancient confusion." 
This relation shows evidently, that these philosophers had some 
notion of the felicity of the first man, and of the toil to which he 
had been sentenced for his sin. 

• Lib. do Abfltin. AnfaaaL 
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After this conversation, Oneaieritiis spoke to Mandanis, the eM- 
est, and, as it were, the superior of the hand. This BrachmaB said, 
** That he thought Alexander worthy of admiration, in seeking thus 
lor wisdom in the midst of the cares of his government : that he 
was the first,* who bad ever united in liimself the two charact^rt 
of conqueror and philosopher ; that it were to be wished, that the 
latter character were the attribute of those who could inspire the. 
wisdom which they themselves possessed, and enjoin it by tbeii 
authority.*' He added, that be could not conceive the motive which 
had prompted Alexander to undertake so long and laborious a jour- 
ney, nor what he came in search of, in so remote. a country. 

Onesicritus was very urgent with both of them to quit their aus- 
tere way of life, and follow the fortune of Alexander, saying, that 
they would find in him a generous master and benefactor, who 
would heap upon them honours and riches of all kinds. Then 
Mandanis, assuming a haughty, philosophical tone, answered,^' That 
he did not want Alexander, and was the fion of Jupiter as well as 
himself: that he was exempted from want, desire, or fear i that so 
long as he should live, the earth would furnish him all things ne- 
cessary for his subsistence, and that death would rid him of a trou- 
blesome companion (meaning his body,) and set him at full hberty." 
Calanus was more tractable ; and, notwithstanding tbe opposition, 
and even the prohibition, of his superior, who reproached him for 
his alject spirit, in stooping so low as to serve another master be- 
sides God, he followed Onesicritus, and went to Alexander's court, 
who received him with great demonstrations of joy. 

We find by a circumstance which history has recorded, that this 
people used often to employ parables and similitudes for conveying 
their thoughts. One day as he was discoursing with Alexander, 
upon the maxims of wise policy and a prudent administration, he 
exhibited to that prince a sensible image and a natural emblem of 
his empire. He laid upon the ground a great ox-hide, which was 
very dry and shrunk up, and then set his foot upon one end of it. 
The hide bein^ pressed so gave way, and all the other ends flew up : 
, going thus quite round the hide, and pressing the several edges' of 
it, he made him observe, that whilst he lowered it on one side aB 
the rest rose up, till treading at last upon the middle, the hide fell 
eqiially on all sides. By thS imagche hinted to liim, that it would 
be proper for him. to reside in the centre of his dominions, and not 
undertake such lon^ journeys. We shall soon show the reader thf 
manner in .which this philosopher ended his days. 

Alexanderf being determined to continue the war as long >as, he 
should meet with new nations, and to look 4ipon themi as enemies 
whilst they should live independent on him, was meditating about 
passing the Hyphasis. He was teld that afler passing that river, 

• Moror ya^JU etarTOF fir S^-Xoic ^tXoco^pcZvTA, ♦ Q^ Curt I. Ix. c 1—9 

^^^' l-Jl- P-,«^r"23*- & ». vl. p. 235-259. Pluu in Alex. p. 099. 701. Diod. I. rvtt. 
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he must travel eleven days through desert*, and that then he wonkl 
arrive at tlie Ganges, the greatest river in all India. Tiiat farther 
m the country lived the Gan^aridas and the Prasii; whose king wae 
preparing to oppose his entering his dominions, at the head of 20,000 
horse, and 200,000 foot, reinforced by 2000 chariots ; and, which 
struck the greatest terror, with 3000 elephants. A report of this 
being spread through the army, struck all the soldiers with conster- 
nation, and raised a general murmur.' The Macedonians, who, 
after having traversed so many countries, and being srrown gray in 
the field, were incessantly directing their eyes and wishes towards 
their dear native country, made loud complaints that Alexander 
snould every day heap wat upon war, and danger on danger. They 
had undergone, but just before, inexpressible fatigues, having been 
exposed to rain, accompanied with storms and thunder, for above 
two months. Some bewailed their calamities in euch terms as 
raised compassion ; others insolently cried aloud, that they would 
march no farther. 

Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and learning that se- 
cret assemblies were held in his camp, to prevent the ill conse- 
quences of them, sent for the officers into liis tent, and commanding 
them to call the soldiers together, he made the following speech : 
*< I am not ignorant, O soldiers, that the Indians have spread abroad 
many reports, purposely to terrify us ; but such disoourses and arti- 
fices are not unusual to you. Thus the Persians described the 
straits of Cilicia, the vast plains of Mesopotamia, the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates, as so many insurmountabliB difficulties, and yet yoiv 
bravery conquered them. Do you repent you have followed me 
thus far ? As your glorious deeds have subdued for you a multitude 
of provinces, as you have extended your conquests beyond the lax- 
artes and mount Caucasus ; as you see the rivers of India flow 
through the midst of your empire ; why are you afraid of crossing 
the Hyphasis, and of setting up your trophies on the banks of it, as 
on those of the Hydaspes ? What ! can the elephants, whose num- 
ber is so falsely augmented, terrify you to Kuch a degree ? But has 
not experience taught you, that th^ are more destructive to their 
own masters than to the enemy ? Endeavours are used to intimi- 
date you by the dreadful idea of innumerable armies ; but are they 
more numerous than those of Darius ? It is sure too late for you to 
count the legions of the enemy, after your victories have made Asia 
a desert. It was when yoa crossed the Hellespont that you ought 
to have reflected on the small number of our forces : but now the 
Scythians form part of our army; the Bactrians, the Sogdians,tind 
the Dahse, are with us, and fight for our glory. I, however, do not 
depend on those Barbarians. It is on you only that I rely; your vic- 
torious arms alone are present to my imaginatiou; and your courage 
alone ensures me success. So long as 1 shall be surrounded with 
you in fight, I shall not have any occasion to count the number of 
my troops, nor that of the enemy, provided you go on to battle wi^h 
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the same marks of joy and confidence yon have hitherto di&covered< 
Not only our glory, but even our safety is at stake. Should we now 
retreat, it will be supposed that we fly before our enemies, and from 
that moment we shall appear as mean as the enemy will be judged for- 
midable ; for you are senisible, that in war reputation is every thing. 
It is in my power to make use of authority, and yet I employ en- 
treaties only. Do not abandon (I conjure you) I do not say j^our king 
and master, but your pupil and^ companion in arms. Do not break 
to pieces in my hand that glorious pahn, which w^ill soon, unless envy 
rob me of so great a glory, equal me to Hercules and to Bacchus." 
As the soldiers 8too4 with their eyes cast on the ground^ and did 
not once open their lips, " What !" continued he, " do I then speak 
to the deaf? Will no one hsten to me, nor condescend to answer? 
Alas ! I am abandoned, I am betrayed, I am delivered up to the 
enemy. But — I will advance still fattber, though I go alone. The 
Scythians and Bactrians, more faithful than you, will follow me 
whithersoever I lead them. Heturn then to your country, and boast, 
ye cowardly deserters of your king, that you have abandoned him. 
As for myself, I will here meet either with the victory you despair 
of, or with a glorious death, which henceforwards ought to be the 
sole object of my wishes." 

Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic speech, the soldiers still kept 
a profound silence. They waited in expectation of hearing their 
commanders and chief officers remonstrate to the kinef, that their 
affection was as strong as ever ; but ^at as their bodies were co- 
vered with wounds, and worn out with toils, it would be impossible 
for them to continue the war. However, not one of them presumed 
to address him in their favour. The example of Clitus, and that of 
Callisthenes, were stUl recent. The officers who were then with 
him, had a hundred times ventured their lives in battle for their 
prince ; but they had not courage to hazard the losing of their for- 
tunes by telling him the truth. Whilst therefore the soldiers, as 
well as officers, continued dumb, without once daring to lift up their 
eyes, there rose on a sudden a murmur, which increasing by insen- 
sible^egrees, broke into such deep groans and floods of tears, that 
the king himselif, whose anger was now changed into compassion, 
could not forbear weeping. 

At last, whilst the whole assembly were in tears^ and in deep 
silence, CcBnus took courage, and drew near to the throne, ^iisco- 
vering by his air and action, that he desired to speak. And When 
the soldiers saw him take off his helmet, that being the custom 
when any person spoke to the king, they besought him to plead the 
cause of the army; and accordingly he spoke as follows: " No, Sir, 
we are not changed with regard to our affection for you: God for- 
bid that so great a calamity should ever befall us. We still have 
and shall always retain the same zdal, the same affection and fide- 
lity. We are ready to follow you at the hazard of our lives, and to 
miarch whithersoever you sliali think fit to lead us. But if your 
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loIdierB maj be allowed to Uy before yoii their ^entiinetots Buicerelj, 
aiid without dis^ise, tbey beseech y&u to condesceDd 60 far as to 
g^ve ear to their respectful complaints, which Dothisff but the most 
extreme necessity could have extorted from them. The greatness, 
Sir, of your exploits has conquered, not only yeur enemies, but evei» 
your soldiers themselves. We have done all that it wai^ pi>sEible for 
inen to do. We have crossed seas and land. . We shall soon have 
marched to the end of the world ; and you are meditating the conquest 
of another, by going in search of new Indies, unknown to the Indians 
tliemeelves. Such a thought may be worthy of your valour, but it 
surpasses ours, and our strength still more. Behold those ghastly 
faces, and those bodies covered over with wounds and Ecajs. Ycu 
are sensible how numerous we were at your first setting out, and 
you see what now remains of us. The few who have escaped so 
many toils and dangers, have neither courage nor strength enough 
to foUow you. All of them long to revisit their relations and country, 
and to enjoy in peace the fruit of their labours and vour victories^ 
Forgive them a desire natural to all men. It will be glorious, Sir, for 
you to have fixed such boundaries to your fortune, as only your mo* 
deration could prescribe you; and to have vanquished yourself, after 
having conquered all your enemies." 

Coenus had no sooner spoken, but there were heard, on all sides^ 
cries and confused voices, intermixed with tears, calling upon the 
king as '* their lord and father." Afterwards all the rest of the offi- 
cers, especially those whose age g^ve them a greater authority, and 
a fairer excuse for the freedom they took, made the same humble 
request; but still the king would not comply with it. It must cost 
a monarch many pangs, before he can prevail with himseli* to com 
ply with things repugnant to bis inclination. Alexander therefore 
skut himself up two days in his tent, without once speaking to any 
one, not even to his most famiUar friends, in order to see whether 
Bome change might not be wrought in the army, as frequently hap- 
pens on such occasions. But finding it would be impossible to 
change the resolution of the soldiers, he commanded them to pre- 
pare for their return. This news filled tlie whole army with inex- 
pressible joy ; and Alexander never appeared greater, or more glo* 
rious, than on this day, in which he condescended, for the sake of 
his subjects, to sacrifice some part of his glory and grandeur, yhe 
whole camp echoed with praises and blessings of Alexander, for 
having sufiered liimself to be overcome by his own army, who was 
invincible by the rest of the world. No triumph is comiaarable to 
those acclamations and applauses that come from the heart, and 
which are the Uvely and sii{pere overflowings of it; and it is great 
pity that princes are not more affected with them. 

A. M. 3678. Alexander had not spent above three or four 

Ant. J. c. 3S6. montlis, at most, in conquering all the country 

between the Indus and the Hyphasis, called to this day. The Pen* 

jah^ which is, the Jive vjotere^ from the five rivers which wattff 
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^ Belbre his setting out, he raised twdve altars, to -serve as so 
many trophies and thanksgivings for the victorit^ he had obtained. 

These instuiees of gratitude toward^ the gods, were attended 
with marks of vanity carried to an excess almost incredible- The 
altars wliich he erected in their honour were seventy-fii e feet high. 
He caused a camp to be marked out, three times as large agfain'as 
his own, and surrounded it with fosses fifty feet in depth by ten 
broad. He ordered the foot to prepare, and leave each in his tent 
two beds, seven feet and a half in length ; and the cavalry to make 
mangers for the horses of t^ice the usual dimensions. Every thing 
else was in proportion. Alexander's views in these orders, which 
flowed from an extravagance of vanity, was to leave posterity monu- 
ments of his heroic and more than human grandeur, and to have 
it believed, that himself and his followers were superior to all othei 
mortals. 

He afterwards crossed the Hydraotes, and left Porus all the lands 
he had contjuered ; as far as the Hyphasis. He also reconciled this 
monarch with Taxilus, and settled a peace between them by means 
of an alliance equally advantageous to both. From thence he went 
and encamped on the banks of the Acesinesj* but great rains hav- 
ing made this river overflow its banks, and the adjacent countries 
bemg under water, he was obliged to remove his camp to a higher 
ground. Here a fit of sickness carried off Coenus, whose loss was 
bewailed by the king and the whole army. There was not a great- 
er oflicer among the Macedonians, and he had distinguished him- 
self in a very peculiar manner in every battle in which he engaged. 
He was one of those singularly good men, zealous for the public 
welfare, all whose actions are free from self-interested or ambitious 
views, and who bear so great a love to their king, as to dare to tell 
him the truth, be the consequence what it will. But now Alexan- 
der was preparing for his departure. 

His fleet consisted of 800 vessels, as well galleys as boat?, to 
carry the troops and provisions. Every thing being ready, the whole 
army embarked, about the setting of the Pleiades, or '.even stars, 
accordii]^ to Aristobujus, that is, about the end of October. The 
fifth day the fleet arrived where the Hydaspes and Acesines mix 
their streams. Here the ships were very much shattered, because 
these rivers unite with such prodigious rapidity, that as great storms 
arise in this part as in the open sea. At last he came into the coun- 
try* of the OxydracsB and the Malli, the most valiant people in those 
parts. These were perpetually at war one with another; but hav- 
mg united for their mutual safety, they had drawn together 10,000 
horse, and 80,000 foot, aU vigorous young men, with 900 chariots. 
However, Alexander defeated them in several engagements, dis- 
possessed them of some strong holds, and at last marched against 
the city of the OxydracaR, whilher the greatest part were retired. 

* Arr. In Ind. p. 319. Strab. lib. zv. p. OOS. 
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Immediately he causes the scaling-ladden to be set np ; and^as they 
were not nimble enougbfor Alexander, hp forces one of the scaling- 
ladders from a soldier; runs up the first ^covered with his shield) 
and gets to the top of the wall, followed only by Peucestes siia 
Limneus. The soldiers, anxious for his safety, mounted swiftly to 
succour him; but the ladders breaking, the king was left alone. 
Alexander, seeing himself the mark against which all the darts were 
levelled, both from the towers and from the rampart, was so rash, 
rather than valiant, as to leap into the city, which was crowded with 
the enemy, having nothing to expect but to be either taken or killed, 
before it would be possible for bun to rise, and without once having 
an opportunity to defend hknself, or revenge his death. > But, hap- 
pily for him, he poised his body m such a manner, that he fell upon 
his feet; and finding himself standing, sword in hand, he repufaed 
such as were nearest him, and even kuled the general of the enemy. 
who advanced to run him through. Happily ror him a second time, 
not far from thence stood a great tree, against the tnmk of which 
he leaned, his shield receiving all the darts that were shot at him 
from a distance; for no one dared to approach him, so great was the 
dread which the boldness of the enterprise, and the fire that shot 
fr^m his eyes, had struck into the enemy. At last an Indian let fly 
an arrow three feet long (that being the len^ of their arrows,) 
which piercing his coat of mail, entered a considerable way into his 
body, a little above the right side. 60 ^eat a quantity of blood 
issued from the wound, that he dropped his arms, and lay as dead* 
Behold then this mighty conqueror,* this vanquisher of nations^ 
upon the point of losing his life, not at the head of his armies, no; 
at the siege of any place of importance, but in a comer of an ob- 
scure city, into which his rashness had thrown him. The Indian 
who had wounded Alexander^ ran, in the greatest transports of Joy, 
to strip him; .however, Alexander no sooner felt the hand of his 
enemy upon him, but, fired with the spirit of revenge, he recalled his 
spirits ; and grappling with the Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged 
his dagger into his side. Some of bis chief ofiicers, as Peucestes, 
Leonatus, and TimsBUs, who had got to the top of the wall with 
f ome soldiers, came up at that instant, and attempting impossibili- 
ties for the sake of saving their sovereign's life, they form themselves 
as a bulwark round his body, and sustain the whole eflfort of the 
enemy. It was. then that a mighty battle was fought round him* 
In tbe mean time the soldiers, ^10 had climbed up with the officers 
above mentioned, having broken the bolts of a little gate, standing 
between t«vo towers, they by that means let in the Macedonians. 
Soon ailtcr tbe toym was taken, and all the inhabitants were put to 
the sword, withmit distinction of age or sex.. 

Their first care was to carry Alexander into his tent. Being got 
into it, the surgeonsf cut off, so very dexterously, the wood of the 

*Vhsi. ^ fortOB. Alex. p. 3M. . fb flwM aget the^ and phyridanrvrera IliS 
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■haft wkieh had been shot into his body, that they did not more the 
steel point; and after undressing him, they ibund it was a bearded 
arrow;'" and that it could not he pulled out, without danger, unless 
the wound were widened. The king bore the operation with in- 
credible resolution, so that there was no occasion for people to hold 
him. The incision being made, and the arrow drawn out, so great 
an eSTusion of blood ensued, that the king fainted away. Every 
one thottirbt him dead; but the blood being stopped, he recovered 
by degreea, and knew the persons about him. All that day, and the 
whole'night after, the army continued under arms round his tent; 
ani would not stir from their posts, till certain news was brougbt 
of his being better, and that he began to take a little rest. 

At the end of the seven days he had employed for his recovery, 
before his wound was closed, as he knew that the report of las death 
gained ground among tfaie Barbarians, he caased two vessels to be 
joined together, and had his tent pitched in the middle, in sight of, 
every one, purposely to show himselfto those who imagined him dead, 
and to ruin, by this means, all their projects, and the hopes with which 
they flattered themselves. He afterwards went down the river, going 
before at some distance from the rest of the fleet, for fear lest the 
tume of the oars should keep him from sleep, which he very much 
wanted. When he was a little better, and able to go out, the sol- 
diers who were upon guard brought him his litter, but he refused it, 
and calling for his horse, mounted him. At this sight, all the shore, 
and the neighbouring forests, echoed with the acclamations of the 
army, who imagined they saw him rise, in a manner, from the grave. 
Beinor come near his tent, he alighted, and walked a little way, sur- 
rounded with a great number of soldiers, some of whom kissed his 
hands, wliilst others clasped his knees; others again were contented 
witli only touching his elothes, and with seeing him ; but all in gene- 
ral burst into tears, and calling for a thousand blessings from hea- 
ven, wished him long life, and an uninterrupted series of prosperity. 

At this instant deputies came from the Malli, with the chie& of 
the Oxydracse, to the number of 150, besides the governors of the 
cities and of the province, who brought him presents, and paid him 
homage, pleading in excuse, for not having done it before, their 
strong love of liberty. They declared that they were ready to re- 
ceive fbr their governor whomsoever he pleased to nominate; that 
they would pay him tribute, and give him hostages. He demanded 
1900 of the chief persons of their nation, whom lie also might make 
use of in war, till he had subjected all the country. They put mto 
his hands subh of their countrymen as were handsomest and best 
shaded, with 500 chariots, though not demanded by him; at which 
.the king was so much pleased that he gave them back their hos- 
tage, and appointed Philip their governor. 

* ^ arrowi f re called that have bev^i at tMrpoiotslilMlUi-hooks. Aaiwudatr 
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Alexander, who was overjoyed at thia embanjr, and found 
tttren^h increase daily, tasted with so much the greater pleasure 
the fruita both of his victoiy and health, as he had like to have loet 
them for ever. His chief courtiers, and most intimate friends, 
thought it a {Mx>per juncture, during this calm and serenity of mind, 
for them to unbosom themselves, and expose their fears to him : it 
was Craterus spoke on this occasion. *^ We begin, royal Sir, to 
breathe and live, now we find you in the condition to which the 
goodness of the gods has restored you. But how great were our 
fears and our griefs ! How severely did we reproach ourselves, for 
having abandoned, in such an extremity, our king, our father! It 
was not in our power to follow him ; but this did not extenuate our 
piiit, and we look upon ourselves as criminals, in not having at* 
tempted impossibihties for yeur sake. But, Sir, never plunge us in 
such deep affliction hereafter. Does a wretched, paltry town, de- 
servo to be bought at so dear a price as the loss of yoor life? 
Leave those petty exploits and enterprises to us, and preserve yoor 
person for such occasions only os are worthy of you. We still 
shudder with horror, when we reflect on what we so lately were 
spectators of. We have seen the moment, when the most abject 
hands upon earth were going to seize the greatest prince in the 
universe, and despoil him of his royal robes. Permit us. Sir, to say, 
you 'are not your own master, but that you owe yourself to us : 
we have a right over your life, since ours depends on it ; and we 
dare take the freedom to conjure you, as being your subjects and 
your children, to be more careful of so precious a lifo, if not for yoor 
own sake, at least; for ours, and for the felicity of the universe." 

The king was strongly touched with these testimonies of their 
affection, and having embraced them severally with inexpressible 
tenderness, he answered as follows : '* I cannot efiough thank all 
present, who are the flower of my citizens and friends, not only for 
your having this day preferred my safety to your own, but also for ' 
the strong proofs you have given me of your zeal and affection, 
from the beginning of this war ; and if any thing is capable of 
making me wish for a longer life, it is the pleasure of enjoying, for 
years to come, such valuable friends as you. But ^ive me leave to 
observe, that in some points we differ very much in opinion. You 
wish to enjoy me long; and even, if it were possible, for ever ; but 
as to myself, I compute the length of my existence, not by years, 
but by glory. I might have confined my ambition within the nar- 
row Umits of Macedonia; and, contented with the kingdom my 
ancestors left me, have waited, in the midst of pleasures and indo- 
lence, an inglorious old age. I own, that if. my victories, not my 
years, are computed, I shafl seem to have lived long ; but can you 
imagine, that, after having made Europe and Asia but pne empire, 
after having conquered the two noblest parts of the world, in tke 
tenth year of my reiffn, and the thirtieth of my age, it will become 
me to stop in the midst of so brilliant a career, and discontinue the. 

VOL. V. Q 
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poTBoit of glory, to which I have entirely devoted myself? Kiiot» 
that this glory ennobles all things, and gives a true and solid gran 
dear to whatever appears insignificant. In what place soever! 
may fight> I shall fancy myself upon the stage of the world, and in 
presence of all mankind. I conmss that I have achieved mighty 
things hitherto ; but the country we are now in, reproaches me that 
a woman has done still greater. It is Semiramis I mean. How 
many nations did she conquer ! How many cities were built by 
her! What magnificent and stupendous works did she finish 1 
How shameful is it, that I should not yet have attained to her pitch 
of fflory ! Do but second my ardour, and I soon shall surpass her. 
Derend me only from secret cabak, and domestic treasons, by which 
most princes lose their lives. I take the rest upon myself, and wiU 
be answerable to you for all the events of the war." 

This speech gives us a p^ect idea of Alexander's character. 
He had no notion of true gvory. He did not know either the prin- 
ciple, the rule, or end of it. He placed it where it certainly was 
not. The common error was that which he adopted and cherished. 
He fancied himself bom merely for glorv ; and that none could be 
acquired but by unbounded, unjust, and irregular conquests. In 
his impetuous sallies after a mistaken fflory, he followed neither 
reason, virtue, nor humanity ; and, as if his ambitious caprice ought 
to have been a rule and standard to all other men, he was surprised 
that neither his officers nor soldiers would enter into his views, and 
lent themselves very unwillingly to support lus ridiculous enter- 
prises. 

Alexander, afler having ended hjis speech, dismissed the assembly, 
and continued encamped for several days in this place. He after- 
wards went upon the river, and his army marched after him along 
the banks. He then came among the Sabracie, a powerful nation 
of Indians. These had levied 60,000 foot and 6000 horse, and re- 
inforced them with 500 chariots ; however, the arrival of Alexander 
spread terror through the whole country, and accordingly they sent 
ambassadors to make their submission. After having built another 
city, which he also caDed Alexandria, he arrived in the territories 
of Musicanus, d very rich prince, and afterwards in those of king 
Sam us. At the sie^ of one of this king's towns, Ptolemy was 
dangerously wounded ; for the Indians had poisoned all their ar- 
rows and swords, so that the wounds they made were mental. 
Alexahder, who had the highest love and esteem for Ptolemy, was 
very much afflicted, and caused him to be brought in his bed near 
him, that he himself might have an eye to his cure. He was his 
near relation, and, accoraing to some writers, a natural son of Phi- 
lip. Ptolemy was one of the bravest men in the array, was highly 
esteemed in war, and had still greater talents for peace. He was 
averse to luxury, vastly generous, and easy of access, and did not 
imitate the pomp, which wealth and prosperity had made the rest 
df the Macedonian noblemen assume : in a word, it is hard to say, 
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wbether he were more esteemed by his sovereign or his country. 
We are told there appeared to Alexander, in a dream , a dragon, 
which presented him an herb, as an effectual remedy for his friend's 
wound ; and that upon his waking, he ordered it to be sent for, 
when laying it upon the woimd, it was healed in a few days, to the 
universal joy of the army. 

The king continuing his voyage,* arrived at Patala about thd 
rising of the dog-star, that is, about the end of July, so that the 
fleet was nine months at least from its setting out, till its arrival at 
that place. There the river Indus divides into two large arms, and 
forms <An island, but much larger, hke the Delta of the Nile; and 
hence the city above mentioned received its name, Patala^ accord- 
ing to Arrian,f si^ifying, in the Indian tongue, the same as Delta 
in the Greek. Alexander caused a citadel to be*built in Patala, as 
also a harbour, and an arsenal for the shipping. This being done, 
her embarked on the right arm of the river, in order to sail as far as 
the ocean, exposing in this manner so many brave men to the mercy 
of a river with which they were wholly unacquainted. The only 
consolation they had in this rash enterprise, was Alexander's unin- 
terrupted success. When he had sailed twenty leases,! the pilots 
told him that they began to perceive the 6ea*air, and therefore be- 
lieved that the ocean could not be far off. Upon this news, leaping 
for joy, he besought the sailors to row with all their strength, and 
told the soldiers, " That they at last were come to the end of their 
toils, which they had so earnestly desired; that now nothing could, 
oppose their valour, nor add to their glory ; that without nghting 
any more, or spilling of blood, they were masters of the universe ; 
that their exploits had the same boundaries with nature ; and that 
they woiild soon be spectators of things, known only to the immor- 
talgods.** 

Being come nearer the sea, a circumstance new and unheard of 
by the Macedonians, threw them into the utmost confusion, and ex- 
posed the fleet to the greatest danger ; and this was the ebbing and 
flowing of the ocean. Forming a judgment of this vast sea, from 
that of the Mediterranean, the only one they knew, and whose tides 
are imperceptible, they were very much astonished when tliey saw it 
rise to a great height, and overflow the country ; and considered it 
as a mark of the anger of the gods, who were disposed to punish 
their rashness. They were no less surprised and terrified, some 
hours after, when they saw the ebbing of the sea, which now with- 
drew as it had before advanced, leaving those lands uncovered it 
had so lately overflowed. The fleet was very much shattered, and 
the ships being now upon dry land, the fields were covered with 
clothes, with broken oars and planks, as after a great storm. 

At last Alexander, afler having spent full nine months in com- 
ing down the rivers, arrived at the ocean ; where gazing with the 

« 
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utmoet easiness upon that vast expanse of waters, he imagined that 
this sight, worthy of so great a conqueror as himself, greatly over- 
paid aU the toils he had undergone, and the many thousand men he 
nad lost, to arrive at it. He then offered sacrifices to the ^ods, and 
particularly to Neptune; threw into the sea the huUs he had slaugh- 
tered, and a great number of golden cups; and besought the gods 
not to aoSer any mortal after him to exceed the bounds of his ex- 
pedition. Findmg that he had extended his conquests to the ex- 
tremities of the earth on that side, he imagined he had completed 
his mighty design; and, higlily delighted with himself, he returned 
to rejoin the rest of his neet and army, which waited for^him at- 
Pataia, and in the neighbourhood of that place. 

SECT. XVII. 

Alexander in ^a mareh through deserts, is gtievousiy distresKd by famine. He arrives 
at Pasargada, where Cyrus's nioiiumeDl stood. Orsines, a powerful satraiH is put to 
death through the clandestine intrigues of Bagoas the eunuch. Calanus the Indian 
ascends a funeral pile, where he voluntarily meets his death. Alexander marri(» Sta- 
tira, the daughter of Barius. Harpaius arrives at Athens ; Demosthenes is banished. 
The Macedonian soldiers make an insurrectioix, which Alexander appeases. He recalls ' 
Antipater from Macedonia, and sends Craterus in iiis room. The icing's sorrow foi the 
death of HephssUon. 

Alexander being returned to Pataia, prepared all things for the 
departure of his fleet.* He appointed Nearchus admiral of it, who 
was the only officer that had the courage to accept of this commis- 
sion, which was a very hazardous one, because they were to sail 
over a sea entirely unknown to them. The king was very much 
pleased at his accepting of it ; and, afVer testifying bis acknowledg- 
ment upon that account in the most obliging terms, he commanded 
him to take the best ships in the fleet, and to go and observe the 
sea-coasi, extending from the Indus to the bottom of the Persian 
gulf; and, after having given these orders, he set out by land for 
Babylon. 

Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the same time with Alexan- 
der.! It was not yet the season proper for sailing. It was summer, 
when the southern sea-winds rise ; and the season of the north- 
winds, which blow in winter, was not yet come. He therefore did 
not set sail till about the end of September, and even that was 
too soon ; and accordingly he was incommoded by adverse winds 
some' days afler his departure, and obliged to shelter himself for 
twenty-four dlays. 

We are obliged for these particulars to Arrian, who has given us 
an exact journal of this voyage, copied from that of Nearchus the 
admiral^ 

Alexander, after h&ving left Pataia, marched through the eoim- 
try of the Orit®, the capital whereof was called Ora or Rhambacis. 
Here he was in such want of provision, that he lost a great numbei 
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of eoldiers ; and brought back from India scarce the fourth pifrt of his 
army, ivhich had consisted of 130,000 foot and 15,000 horee. Sick- 
ness, bad food, and the excessive heats, hild swept them away in mul- 
titudes ; but famine made a still greater havoc among the troops in 
this barren country, which was neither ploughed nor sowed; its in- 
habitants being savages, who fared very hard, and led a most un- 
comfortable liS. After they had ^ten all the palm-tree roots that 
could be met with, they were obliged to feed upon the beasts of 
burden, and next upon their war-horses ; and when they had no 
beasts left to carry their baggage, they were forced to bum those 
rich spoils, for the sake of which the Macedonians had run to the 
extremities of the earth* The plague, the usual attendant upon fa- 
mine, completed the calamity of the soldiers, and destroyed great 
numbers of them. 

Afler marching threescore days, Alexander arrived on the con- 
fines of Gedrosia, where. he found plenty of all things : for not only 
the soil was very fruitful, but the kings and great men, who lay 
nearest that country, sent him' all kind of provisions. He continued 
some time here, in order to refresh his army. The governors of 
India having sent, by his order, a great number of horses, and all 
kinds of beasts of burden, from tne several kingdoms subject to 
him, he remounted his troops; equipped those who had lost every 
thing ; and soon afler presented all of them with arms as beautiful 
as those they had before, which it was very eas^ for him to do, as 
they were upon the confines of Persia, at that time in peace, and 
in a very flourishing condition. 

A. M. 3679. He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and 

Ant J. c. 325. went through it, aot with the air and equipage of a 
warrior and a conqueror, but in a kind of masquerade and Bacchana- 
lian festivity ; committing the most riotous and extravagant actions. 
He was drawn by eight horses, seated on a magnificent chariot, 
above which a scaffold was raised, in the Torm of a square stage, 
where he passed the days and nights in feasting and carousing. This 
chariot was preceded and followed by an infinite number of^there, 
some of which, in the shape of tents, were covered with rich car- 
pets and purple coverlets ; and others, shaped like cradles, were 
overshadowed with branches of trees. On the sides of the roads, 
and at the doors of houses, a great number of casks ready broach- 
ed were placed, whence the soldiers drew wine in large flagons, 
cups, and goblets, prepared for that purpose. The whole country 
echoed with the sound of instruments, and the howling of the Bac- 
chanals, who, with their hair dishevelled, and like so many frantic 
creatures, ran up and down, abandoning themselves to every kind 
of licentiousness. All this he did in imitation of the triumph of 
Bacchus, who, as we are told, crossed all Asia, in this equipage, afler 
he had conquered India. THis riotous, dissolute march lasted seven 
days, during all which time the army w«ft never sober. It was very 
happy, says Quintus Curtius, for them, that the conquered nationa 
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did not thiak of attacking them in this condit^n ; for 1000 vesolote 
men, well armed, miffht with sreat ease have defeated the conquer 
CIS of the world, whust thus plunged in wine and excess. 

Nearchus,* still keeping aloi^ the sea-coast, from the mouth of the 
Indus, came at last into the Persian gulf, and arrived at the island 
of Harmusia, now called Ormus. He there was informed, that Alex- 
anderwas not ahove five days* journey from him.- Having left the 
fleet in a secure place, he went to meet Alexander, accompanied 
only hy four pers<His. The kin^ was very anxious about his fleet. 
When news was brought hun that Nearchus was arrived almost 
alone, he imagined that it had been entirely destroyed, and that Ne- 
archus had been so very happy as to escape from the ^neral mis- 
fortune. His arrival confirmed him still more in his opimon, when he 
beheld a company of pale, lean creatures, whose countenances were 
80 much changed, that it was scarce possible to know them again. 
Taking Nearchus aside, he told him, that he was overjoyed at his 
return, but at' the same time was inconsolable for the loss of his 
fleet. " Your fleet, royal Sir," cried he immediately, " thanks to 
the gods, is not lost :" upon which he related the condition in which 
he had lefl it. Alexander could not refrain from tears, and confessed 
that this happy news ^ave him greater pleasure than the conquest 
of all Asia. He heard, with uncommon delight, the account Near- 
chus gave of his voyage, and the discoveries he had made ; and bid 
him return back, and ffo quite up the Euphrates as far as Babylon, 
- pursuant to the first orders he had given him. 

In Carmania, many complaints were made to Alexander, con- 
eeming ffovemors and other officers, who had grievously oppressed 
the people of various provinces during his absence : for, fully per- 
suaded'he would never return, they had exercised every species of 
rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and oppression. Alexander, strongly affect- 
ea with their grievances, and pierced to the very soul with their 
just complaints, put to death as many as were found girilty of mal- 
administration, and with them 600 soldiers, who had been the in 
struments of their exactions and other crimes. He ever afterwards 
treated with the same i^everity all such of his officers as were con- 
victed of the like, guilt, so that his government was beloved by all 
the conquered nations. He was of opinion, that a prince owes these 
examples of severity to his equity, which ought to check every kind 
of irregularity ; to his glory, to prove he does not connive, or ^haro 
in the injustice committed in his name ; to the consolation of his 
subjects, whom he suppUes with a vengeance which themselves 
ou^ht never to exercise ; in fine, to the^ safety of his dominions, 
which, by so equitable an administration, is secured from many dan- 
gers, and very often from insurrections. It is a great unhappiness 
to a kingdom, when every part of it resounds with exactions, vexa- 
tions, oppressions, and corruption, and not so much as a single man 

»Arriui. in Indie, p. 318-458. 
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B ponishecl, as a teifbr to the rest ; and that the whole weight of 
the public authority falls only upon the people, and never on those 
who ruin them. 

The great pleasure Alexander took, in the account which 
Nearchus gave him of his successful voyage, inspired that prince 
with a great inclination for navigation and voyages by sea. lie 
proposed no less than to sail from the Persian gulf, round Arabia 
and Africa, and to return into the Mediterranean by the Straits of 
Gibraltar, called at that time Hercules's Pillars ; a vovage which 
had been several times attempted, and once performed, by order of 
a king of Egypt, called Necho, as I have observed elsewhere. It 
was afterwards his design, when he should have humbled the pride 
of Carthage, against wnich lie was greatly exasperated, to cross 
inio Spain, called by the Greeks Iberia, from the river Iberus : he 
next was to go over the Alps, and coast along Italy, where he would 
Iiave had but a short passage into Epirus, and from thence into Ma? 
cedonia. For this purpose, he sent orders to the viceroys of Meso- 
potamia and Syria, to build in several parts of the Euphrates, and 
particularly at Thapsacus, ships sufficient for that enterprise ; and 
he caused to be felled, on Mount Libanus, a great number of trees, 
which were to be carried into the above-mentioned city. But this 
project, as well as a great many more which he meditated, were all 
defeated by his early death. 

Continuing his march, he went to Pasargada, a city of Persia. 
Orpines was governor of the country, and the greatest nobleman in 
it He was a descendant of Cjrnis ; and, besides the wealth he in- 
herited from his ancestors, he himself had amassed great treasures, 
b&vimj^, for many years, ruled a considerable extent of country. He 
h&a^>ne the king a signal piece of service. The peisbn who 
governed the province during Alexander's expedition into India, 
aappened to die; when Orsines, observing, that for want of a go- 
vernor, all things were running to confusion, took the administration 
upon himself, composed matters very happily, and preserved them 
in [be utmost tranquillity till Alexander's arrival. He went to meet 
him, with presents of all kinds for himself, as well lis his officers* 
These consisted a( a great number of fine and well-t]?uned horses, 
chariots enriched with gold and silver, precious furniture, jewels, 
gold vases of prod^ous weight, purple robes, and 4000 talents of 
silver in specie.^ However, this generous magnificence proved 
&tal to him ; for when he presented such gifts to toe principal gran- 
<lees of the court, as infinitely exceeded their expectations, he passed 
by the eunuch Bagoas, the king's favourite ; and this not through 
forgetfnlness, but out of contempt. Some persons telling himhow 
much the king loved Bagoas, he answered, ** I honour the king's 
friends, but pot an infamous eunuch." These words being tdd 
Bagoas, he employed all his credit to ruin a prince descended ih» 
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the noblest blood in the East, and irrepvacffll^le in his conduct 
He even bribed some of Orsines' attendants^giving them instruc- 
tions how to impeach him at a proper season ; and in the mean time, 
whenever he was alone with the pi^S^ ^ filled his mind with sus- 
picions and ^trust, letting drop ambiguous expressions concerning 
that nobleman, as if by chance ; 'and dissemBling very artfully the 
motives of discontent. Nevertheless, the king suspended his judg- 
ment for the present, but discovered less esteem than before for 
Orsines, who knew nothing of what was plotting against him, so 
secretly the affair was carried on ; and the eunuch, in his private 
discourses with Alexander, was perpetually charging him either 
with exactions or treason. 

The great danger to which princes are exposed, is the suffering 
themselves to be prejudiced and ovejreached in this manner by their 
favourites; a danger so common, that St. Bernard, writing to Pope 
Eugenius,* assures him, that if he were exempt from this weakness, 
he may boast himself to be the oniy man in the world that is so. 
What is here spoken of princes, is applicable to all who are in 
power. * Great men generally listen with pleasure to the slanderer; 
and for this reason, because he generally puts on the mask Of affec- 
tion and zeal, which sooths their pride. Slander -always makes 
some impression on the most equitable mindi^ ; and leaves beliind it 
such dark and gloomy traces, as raise suspicions, jealousies, and 
distrusts. The artful slanderer is bold and indefatigable, because 
he is sure to escape unpunished ; and is sensible, that he runs but 
very little danger, in greatly prejudicing others. With regard to 
the great, they seldom m&ke inquiry in the grounds of these secret 
calumnies, either from indolence, inattention, or shame, to appear 
suspicious, fearful, or diffident; in a word, from their unwillingness 
to own that th^y were imposed upon, and had abandoned themselves 
to a rash crediXity. In this manner, the most unsullied virtue, and 
the most irreproachable fidelity, are frequently brought to inevita- 
ble ruin. 

Of this we have a sad example on the present occasion. Bagoas, 
after having taken his measures at distance, at last gave l)irth to 
his dark design. Alexander, having caused the monument of Cyrus 
to be opened, in order to perform funeral honours to the ashes of 
that great prince, found nothing in it, but an old rotten shield, two 
Scythian bows, and a scimitar ; whereas he hoped to find it fbll of 
gold and silver, as the Persians had reported. The king laid a golden 
crown on his urn, and covered it with his cloak; vastly surprised 
that so powerful and renowned a prince had been buried with no 
greater pomp than a private man. Bagoas thinking this a proper 
time for him to speak, " Are we to wonder," says he, " that we find 
the tombs of kings so empty, since the houses of governors of pro- 
vinces are filled with the gold of which tfioy have deprived them? 

De Consider. lib. ii. c. 14. 
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I, iftdeed, had never seeA tl^ monument'; but I liave heard Darius 
say, that immense trwures were buried in it. Hence flowed the 
unbounded hberality a.i)d- profusion of Orsines, who, by bestowing 
what he cou}d not keep, without wiining himself, thought to make* . 
a merit of this in your sight." This charjje was without the least 
foundation; and yet tlie Mhgi|^\«^ho guaraed the sepulchre, were 
put to the torture, but all to noTpurpose ; and nothing w^ discovered 
relating to the pretended theft/ Their silence on this occasion 
ought naturally to have cleared Orsines; but the artful, insinuating , 
discourses of Bagoas, had made a deep impression on Alexander's 
mind, and by that means given calumny an easy access to it. The 
accusers, whom Bagoas had suborned, having made choice of a 
favourable moment, came and impeached Orsines, and charged him 
with the commission of several odious crimes, and amongst the rest, 
with stealing the treasur9 of the monument. At this charge the 
matter appeared no longer doubtful, and no farther proof was 
thought requisite; so that this prince was' loaded with chains, be- 
fore he so much as suspected that any accusation had been brought 
against him; and was put to death, without being so much as hcnrd 
or confronted with his accusers; too unhappy fate of kings, who do 
not hear and examine things in person ; and who still continue infa* 
tuated, notwithstanding the numberless examples they read in his* 
tory, of princes who have been deceived in like manner. 

I have already said, that there had followed the king an Indian, 
called Calanus, reputed the wisest man of his country, who, though 
he professed the practice of the most severe philosophy, had how- 
ever been persuaded, in his extreme old age, to attend upon the 
court. This man,* having Uved fourscore and three years, without 
having been ever afllicted with sickness ; and having a very severe 
fit of the colic, upon his arrival at Pasargada, resolved to put him- 
self to death. Resolutely determined not to let the perfect health 
he had always enjoyed, be impaired by Ungering pains ; and being 
also afraid oi falling into the hands of physicians, and of being tor- 
tured with loads of medicine, he besought the king to order the 
erecting of a funeral pile for him; and deeired that after he had 
ascended it, fire might be set to it. Alexander at first iihogmed 
Calanus might easfly be dissuaded from so dreadful a cesign ; but 
finding, in spite of all the arguments he could use, that Calanus wag 
9ti]l inflexible, he at last was obliged to acquiesce in his request. 
Calanus then rode on horseback to the foot of the funeral pile ; of- 
fered up his prayers to the gods ; caused the same libations to be 
poured upon himself, and the rest of the ceremonies to be observed, 
which are practised at funerals ; cut off a tuft of his hair, as was 
done to the victims at a sacrifice; embraced such of his friends arf 
were present; entreated them to be merry that day, to feast and 
carouse with Alexander ; assurmg them at the same time, that ho 
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would soon see that prince in Babylon. After saying these werds, 
he ascended, with the utmost cheerfulness, the funeral pUe, laii) 
himself down upon it, and covered his ikee; and when the flame 
catched him, he did not make the least motion; but witb a patience 
and constancy that surprised the whole army, continued in the 
position in which he at first had ]^id himself; and completed his 
sacrince, by dying pursuant to the custom practised by the sages 
of his country. 

The historian informs us,* that people differed very much in opin- 
ion witi) respect to this action. Some condemned it, as suiting only 
a frantic, senseless wretch ; others imagined he was prompted to it 
out of vainglory, merely for tlie sake of being gazed at, and to pass 
for a miracle in constancy (and these were not mistaken;) others 
again applauded this false heroism, which had enabled him to tri- 
umph in this manner over pain and death. 

Alexander, being returned into his tent, after this dreadful cere- 
mony, invited several. of his friends and general officers to supper, 
and in compliance with Calanus's request, and to*do him honour, he 
proposed a crown, as a reward for him who should quaff most. He 
who conquered on this occasion, was Promachus, who swallowed 
four measures of wine, that is, eighteen or. twenty pints. After 
receiving the prize, which was a crown, worth a talent,t he sur- 
vived his victory but three days. Of these guests, forty- one died of 
their intemperance : a scene worthy of closing that which Calanus 
had a little before exhibited ! 

From Pasargada,! Alexander came to Persepolis ; and, survey- 
ing the remains of the conflagration, was exasperated against him- 
self for his folly in setting it on fire. From hence he advanced 
towards Susa. Nearchus, in compliance with his orders, had begun 
to sail up the Euphrates with his fleet ; but being informed that 
Alexander was going to Susa, he came down again to the mouth of 
the Pasitigris, and sailed up this river to a bridge, where Alexander 
was to pass it. Then the naval and land armies joined. The king 
offered to the gods sacrifices, by way of thanks for his happy re- 
turn ; and ffreat rejoicings were made in the camp. Nearchus re- 
ceived the honours due to him, for the care he had taken of tlie 
fieet ; and for having conducted it so far safe through numberless 
dangers. 

Alexander found in Susa all the captives of quality he had left 
there. He married Statira, Darius's eldest daughter, and gave the 
youngest to his dear HephsBstion. And in order tliat by making 
these marriages more common, his own might not be censured, he 
persuaded the greatest noblemen in his court, and his principal fa- 
.vourites, to imitate him. Accordingly they chose from among the 
noblest families of Persia, about fourscore young maidens, whom 
they married. His design was, by these alliances, to cement so 
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etroDgly the union of the two nations, that they should thenccfof- 
ward'ibrm but one, under his empire. The nuptials were solem- 
nized after the Persian manner. He likewise gave a feast to all 
the rest of the Macedonians, who had married before in that coun- 
try. It is related that there were 9000 guests at this feast, and 
that he gave each of them a gcdden cup for the libations. 

Not satisfied with this bounty, he would also pay his soldiers' 
debts. But finding that several would not declare the sum they 
owed, Ibr fear of its being an artifice, merely to discover those 
among them who were too lavish of their money, he appointed in 
his camp, ofi[ice8, where all debts were paid, without asking the 
name either of the* debtor or creditor. His liberality was very 
great on this occasion, and gave prodigious satisfaction ; we are 
told that it amounted to near 10,000 talents ;'''i>ut his indulgence, in 
permitting «very person to conceal iiis name, was a still more 
agreeable circumstance. He reproached the soldiers for their 
seeming to suspect the truth of his promise, and said to them : 
'^ That a king ought never to forfeit his word with his subjects ;f 
nor his subjects suspect that he could be guilty of so shameiul a 
prevarication:" a truly royal maxim, as it forms the security of a 
people, and the most solid glory of a prince ; which, at the same 
time, may be renounced for ever, by the violati(Mi of a sinjofle pro- 
raise ; which in affairs of government is the most fatal of all errors. 

And now there arrived at ^usa 30,000 Persian young men, most 
of the same age, and called Epigoni, that is, mccetsors ; as cominc^ 
to relieve the old soldiers in tneir duty and long fati^es. Such 
only had been made choice of, as were the strongest and best shaped 
in all Persia ; and had been sent to the governors of such cities as 
were either lately founde4 or conquered by Alexander. These had 
mstructed them in military discipline, and in all things relating to 
the science of war. They were all very neatly dressed, and armed 
after the Macedonian manner. They came and encamped before 
the city, where, drawing up in battle array, they were reviewed ; 
and performed their exercises before the king, who was extremely 
well pleased and very bountiful to -them afterwards, at which the 
Macedonians took great umbrage. And, indeed, Alexander, ob- 
serving that the latter were harassed and tired out with the length 
of the war, and often vented murmurs and complaints in the assem- 
blies, was, for that reason, desirous of training up these new forces, 
purposely to check the licentiousness of the veterans. It is dan- 
gerous to disgust a whole nation, and to show too marked a prefer- 
ence to foreigners. 

In the mean time Harpdlus,| whom Alexander, during his expe- 
dition into India, had appointed governor of Babylon, quitted his 

• Aboai fifteen hundred thousand pounds. \ t 0« y^^ ;tf "*«' ^^'^ 5'/^ 

fi 4x»6|viA ^(-^tCiir ref ^ihid. Arilan. % Plut. in DemosOi. P- Qsf, ^ 
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service. Flattering himself with the hopes that this prince would 
aover return from the wars in that country, he had giveiia loose to 
all kinds of licentiousness, an4 consumed in his infamous revels part 
of the wealth with which he had been intrusted. As soon as he 
was informed that Alexander, in his return from India, punished 
very severely such of his lieutenants as had abused their power, he 
meditated how he might best secure himself; and for this purpose 
amassed 5000 talents, that is,' about 750,000/.; assembled 6000 sol- 
diers, withdrew into Attica, and landed at Athens. Immediately 
all such orators as made a trade of tlieir eloquence,* ran to him in 
crowds, all ready to be corrupted by bribes, as they were before by 
hopes of them. Harpalus did not fail to distribute a small part of 
his wealth amon^ these orators, to win them over to his interest, 
but he offered .Phocion 700 talents,f and even put his person and 
property under his protection, well knowing the prodigious influ- 
ence he had over the people. 

The fame of his probity, and particulairly of his disinterestedness, 
had gained him this influence. PhiUp's deputies had offered him 
great sums of money in that prince's name, entreating him to ac- 
cept them, if not for himself, at least for his children, who. were so 
poor that it would be impossible for them to support the glory of 
his name : " If they resemble me,"| replied Phocion, ^ the httle 
spot of ground, on the produce of which I have hitherto lived, and 
which has raised me to the glory you mention, will be sufficient to 
maintain them : if it will not, I do not intend to leave them wealth, 
inerel^ to foment and heighten their luxury." Alexander} having 
likewise sent him 100 talents,|| Phocion asked those yfho brought 
them, ^^ with what design Alexander had sent so great a sum to 
him adone of all the Athenians?" — " It is," repUed they, " because 
Alexander looks upon you as the only just and virtuous man."— 
'* Let him, then," says Phocion, << suffer me still to enjoy that cha- 
racter, and be really what I am taken for." 

The reader will suppose, that he did not give a more favourable i 
reception to the persons sent by Harpalus. And indeed he spoke 
to tJiem in very harsh terms, declaring that he should immediately \ 
take such measures as would be very disagreeable to the person on 
whose errand they came, in case he did not leave off bribiog tiie 
city ; so that Harpalus lost all hopes from that quarter. 

Demosthenes did not at first show mord favour to Haipfilus. He 
advised the Athenians to drive him out from the city, and not to i 
involve it in a war upon a very unjust occasion, and at the same 
time without the least necessity. .1 

Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was taking of* his 
goods, having observed that Demosthenes took a particular pleasure , 

* Plut. in Plioc. p. 751. t Seven hundred tiiousand crowns, • t Si md 

similes crunt, idem hie, inqnit, agellus, illos alet, qui me ad hanc dignitatem perdttxic: 
sin diasimilea rant futuri, nolo mcis impensis illoruni all augerique.lttxnriam. Ctr. 
M'ep. in PA0*^ c. 1. $ Plut. in Phoc p 749. U A liuiidreU ttiouMiad crowui 
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ib viewing one of the king's -cups, and that he admired the faahion 
and the beauty of the wof IcmanBhip, desired him to taJie it in his 
hand, and teU him the vfetgkt of ike gold. Demosthenes, taking 
the cup, was surprised at its heaviness, and accordingly asked how 
much it weighed? Harpalus answered with a smile, ^Twentv 
talents,* I beUeve ;" and that very evening sent him that sum' witn 
the cup ; for so ^reat was Harpalus's penetration, that he could 
discover by the air, and certain glances, the foible of a man struck 
with the charms of gdd. Demostiienes could not resist its power ; 
but, overcome by this present, and being no longer master of him- 
Belf,f he joined on a sudden Harpalus's party ; and the very next 
morning, having wrapped his neck well in wool and banda^;es, he 
went to the assembly. The people then ordered him to nso and 
make a. speech, but he refused, making signs that he had lost his 
voice ; upon which some wags cried aloud, that their orator had 
been seized in the night, not with a iquinanny^ but an argyrancy; 
thereby intimatinjg, tluit Harpalus's money had suppressed nis voice* 

The people being told next day of the gift which had been sent 
to Demosthenes, were highly exasperateo, and refused to hear liis 
justification. Harpalus was thereupon expelled the city ; and in 
order to discover the persons who had taken bribes, tlie magistrates 
commanded a strict search to be made in all houses, that of Cancles 
excepted, who having married but a little before, was exempt from 
this inquiry, out of respect to his bride^ The politeness shown on 
this occasion does honour to Athens, and is not always exercised 
dsewhere. 

Demosthenes, to prove his innocence, proposed a decree, by which 
the senate of the Areopagus was empowered to lake cognizance 
of this matter. He was tiie first they tried, and fined, upon being 
convicted, fifty talents,} for the payment of which he was thrown 
into prison ; however, ho found means to escape, and left his country. 
Demosthenes did not behave with resolution and magnanimity m 
his banishment, residing^ generally at iEgina or Trc&zcne; and 
every time he cast his eyes on Attica, his foce- would be covered 
with tears ; and he suffered such words to drop from him as were 
unworthy a brave man; words, which by no means correspond 
with his resolute and generous behaviour during hib administration. 
Cicero was reproached with the same weakness in his exile, which 
shows that great men are not such at all times, nor in all circum- 
stances. • 

It were to be wished,]] for the honour of eloquence, that what 

* Twenty thousand crowns. t The expression in the Greek is full of beauty and 

spirit. Plutarch compare* the gold which had been acc€|*«l by Deniostheiieii, to a 
garrison (of the eneiny) which a governor had received iut<» his city, and tliert-hy dia- 
possessed himself of the command of it. nXit>ti( vri tmc /to^c/cxisic Zrvt^ vaftUit^ 
^tyfA.§Yce ^^ov^df, ^ It is impossible to 1 1 anslate iheagreeablu play of llioee O ree** , 

woids, ,Q^ ^^ nira>;t*«» •W>#afo», ox\' isr* a^w{axx*c i«A»*fl«M nJxroj^ 
w ^fltatyaiyh, ^ Fifty diousaiid crownib Tausan I. li. p MB. 
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Pausuiifti retttiM In justificatioii of OemostkeneB, were true ; and 
it is very probable it was so. According to this author, Harpaliu, 
after flying from Athens, was seized by Philoxenns the Macedo* 
man ; and being racked to extort from liim the names of such 
Athenians as had been bribed by him, he did not once mention 
Demosthenes, whose name, had he been guilty, he would not have 
suppressed before Philoxenus, as that orator-was his enemy. 

Upon the first report of Harpalus*s flyiuff to Athens, Alexander, 
fully determined to go in person to puxush llarpalus and the Athe- 
nians, had commjunded a fleet to be equipped. But after news was 
brought that the people in their assembly had ordered him to depart 
their°city, he laid aside all thoughts of returning into Europel 

Alexander, having still a cunosity to see the ocean, came dow^ 
from Susa, upon the river Sulcus; and after having coasted the 
Persian gulf to the mouth of the Tigris, he went up that river 
towards the army which was encamped on the banks of it» near 
the city of Opis, under the command, of Hephsstion. 

Upon bis arrival there, he published a declaration in the camp, 
by wl}ich all the Mi^cedonians, who, by reason of their age, woundb, 
or any other infirmity, were unable to support an^ loi^r the 
fatimies of the service, were permitted to return mto Uteece; 
declaring that his design was to discharge them, to be bountiful to 
them, and send 'them back to their native country in a safe and 
honourable manner. His intention, in making tins declaration, 
was to oblige, and at the same time give them Uie strongest proof 
of his affection for them. However, the very contrary happened ; 
•for being already disgusted upon some other accounts, especuilly by 
the visible preference which Alexander gave to foreigners, they 
ima&rincd, that his resolution was to make Asia the seat of his 
empire, and to disenga^ himself from the Macedonians; and that 
the only motive of his discharging them, was, that they Alight make 
mom for the new troops he had levied in the conquered countriesL 
This alone wa^ sufficient to exasperate them to fury. Without 
observing the least order or discipline, or re^ardin^ the remon- 
strances of their officers, they went to the kmg with an air of 
insr>lonce which they had never assumed till then, and with seditious 
cries demanded to be all discharged; saying farther, tliat since he 
despised the soldiers who had gained him all his victories, he and 
his father Am:non might carry on the war against whomsoever 
and in what manner they pleased; but as for themselves, they were 
fully determined not to serve him any longer. 

The king, no way surprised, and without once hesitating, leaps 
from his tribunal; causes the principal mutineers, whom he himself 
pointed out to his guards, to he immediately seized, and orders 
thirteen to be punished. This bold and vigorous action, which 
thunderstruck the Macedonians, suppressed their insolence in an 
instant ; quite amazed and confounded, and scarce daring to look 
at one another, tJiey stood with downcast eyes, ami were so 
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^ii^iriteci, and tfembled so prodigioiiBly, that they were unable to 
epeak or even to think. .Seeing them in this condition, he re- 
sscended his tribunal, where, afler repeating to them, with a severe 
countenance, and a menacing tone of voice, the numerous favoura 
which Philip his father had bestowed upon them, and all the marks 
of kindness and friendshipliy which he himself had distinguished 
them, be concluded with these words: *^ You all desire a discharge; 
I grant it to you. Go now, and publish to tlie whole world, that 
you have left your prince to the mercy of the nations he had con- 
quered, who were more afiS^ctionate to him than you." Afler 
speaking this, lie returns suddenly into his tent ; cashiers his bid 
guard ; appoints another in its place^ all composed of Persian sol- 
ders; and shuts himself up for some days, without seeing any per. 
son all the time. 

Had the Macedonians been sentenced to die, they eould not have 
been more shocked than when news was brought tliem, tliat the 
king had confided the care of his person to tlie Persians.' The} 
could suppress their grief no longer, so that nothing was heard but 
cries, groans, and lamentations. Soon afler, they all run together 
to the kind's tent, throw down their arms, confessing tiieir guilt ; 
acknowledging their fault with tears and sighs ; declare that the 
loss of life will not be so grievous as the loss of honour , and protest 
that they will not leave the place till the king has, pardoned them. 
Alexander could no longer resist the tender proofa they ^ve of 
their sorrow and repentance ; so that when he himself, at his com- 
ing out of his tent, saw them in this dejected condition, he could 
not refrain from tears ; and, afler some gentle reproaches, which 
were softened by an air of humanity and kindness, he declared, so 
loud as to be heard by tliem all, that he restored them to his friend- 
ship. This wafl restoring them to life, as was manifest from theic 
shouts. 

He afterwards discharged such Macedonians as were no lon^r 
able to carry arms, and sent them back to their native country with 
rich presents. ' He commanded, that at the exhibiting of the publie 
games, they should be allowed the chief places in the theatre, and 
there sit with crowns on their lieads; and gave orders that the chil- 
dren of those who had lost their lives in his service, should receive, 
during their minority, the same pay which had been given their 
fathers. Such support and honours granted to veterans, must ne- 
cessarily ennoUe, in a very conspicuous manner, tlie military pro- 
fession. It is not possible for a government to enrich every soldier 
individually; but it may animate and console him by marks of dis- 
tinction, which inspire a stronger ardour for war, riiore constancy 
irf the service, and nobler sentiments and motives. 

Alexander appointed Craterus commander of these soldiers, to 
whom he gave the government of Macedonia, Thessaly, and Thrace, 
which Antipater had enjoyed ; and the latter was commanded to 
bring the recruits instead of Craterus. The king had long sinot 
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been «|iiite tired with the complaints of his mcJLher and Antipater, 
who could not agpree. She charged Antipater With aspiring at 
sovereign power, and the latter complained of her violent and un- 
tractable disposition ; and had often declared in his letters, that she 
did not behave in^a manner suitable to her dignity. It was with 
some reluctance Antipater resigned his government. 

A. M. 3680. From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana in 

Ant J. c. 384. Media, where, afVer having despatched the most 

urgent affairs of the kingdom, he again solemnized games and festi- 
val: there had come to him from Greece, 3000 dancers, makers of 
machinery, and other persons skilled in diversions of this kind. It 
happened very unluckily, during the celebration qf these festivals, 
that Hephiestion died of a disease which he brought upon himself. 
Alexander abandoning himself to immoderate dnnking, his whole 
court followed his example, and sometimes spent whoiQ.days and 
nights in these excesses. In one of them Hephtestion lost his life. 
He was the most intimate friend the king had, the confidant of all 
his secrets, and, to say all in a word, a second self. Craterus alone 
seemed to dispute this honour with him. An expression, which one 
day escaped that prince, shows the difference he made between these 
two courtiers. " Craterus," says he, " loves the king, but Hephcs- 
tion loves Alexander." This expression signifies, if I mistake not, 
that Hephiestion.was attached, in a tender and affectionate manner, 
to the person of Alexander; but that Craterus loved him as a- king, 
that is, was concerned for his reputation, and sometimes was less 
obsequious to his will, than zealous for his glory and interest. An 
excellent character, but very uncommon. 

HephflBstion was as much beloved by all the courtiers as hy Alex 
ander himself. Modest, even-tempered, beneficent ; free from pride, 
avarice, and jealousy; be never abused his credit with the king, nor 
preferred himself to those officers, whose merit made them neces> 
sary to his sovereign. He was universaDy regretted ; but his death 
threw Alexander mto excessive sorrow, to which he abandoned 
himself in such a manner, as was unworthy so great a king. He 
seemed to receive no consolation, but in the extraordinary funeral 
honours to be pa id to his friend on his arrival at Babylon, whither he 
commanded Perdiccas to' carry his corpse. 

In order to remove, by business and employment, the melancholy 
ideas which the death of bis favourite perpetually awakened in liis 
mind, Alexander marched his army against the Cossaei, a warlike 
nation, inhabiting the mountains of Media, whom not one of the 
Persian monarchs had ever been able to conquer. However, the 
king reduced them in forty days, afterwards passed the Tigris, and 
marched towards Babylcm. ' ' ' 
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Alexander enters Rabylon. In spite of tbe sfhiater predictlonfl of the Magi mod other 
soothsayers. H^ there fonns the plans of several vovaffts ami coiiqiiesiB. He seW 
about repairing thejbrcachea made in the embaukmenis of ttie Tigris and Eii|>lirat«fl| 
and rebuilding the leinple of Reins, .-fe abandons himself to luuiioderate drinking, 
which brings him to his end. The universal grief spread over tlie whide enip4ra 
upon that account Sysiganibis is notable to survive liini. Preparations are made 
to convey Alexander's corpse to the temple of Jupiter Amnion in Libya. 

AldZftBder being arrived within a league and a half of Babvlon,* 
the Chaldeans, who pretended to know tuturity by the stars, deput- 
ed to him some of their old men, to warn him that he would be in 
danger of his life, in case he entered that eity« and were very urgent 
with him to pass by, it. The Babylonish astrologers were held in 
such great reputation, that this advice made a strange impression 
on his mind, and filled him with^ confusion and dread. Upon tliis, 
after sending several of the grandees of his court to Babvlon, he 
himself went another way ; and having marched about ten leagues, 
he stopped for some time in the place where he had encamped his 
army. The Greek philosophers, being told the foundation of his 
fear and scruples, waited upon him ; when setting in the clearest 
light the principles of Anaxasoras, whose tenets they followed, 
they demonstrated to him, in tne strongest manner, the vanity of 
astrology ; and made him have so great a contempt for divination 
in general, and* fur that of the Chaldeans in particular, that be 
immediately marched towards Babylon with his M^ole army. He 
knew that there were arrived in that city,f ambassadors from all 
parts of the world, who widted for his coming ; the whole earth 
echoing so much with the terror of his name, that the several 
nations came, with hiexpressible ardour, to pay homage to Alexan- 
der, as to him who was to be their sovereign. This view, which 
agreeably soothed the strongest of all his passions, contributed very 
much to stifle every other reflection, and to make him careless of 
all advice that might be given him ; so that he set forward with aU 
possible diligence towards that great city, there to hold, as it were, 
the states-general of the world. Afler making a most magnificent 
entry, he gave audience to all the ambassadors, with the grandeur 
and dignity suitable to a great monarch, and, at the same time, with 
the af&bility and politeness of a prince, who is desirous of winning 
the affection of all. He loaded those of Epidaurus with great pre- 
sents for the deity who presided over their city, as weU as over 
health, but reproached him at the same time. " iEsculapius," says 
he, " has showed me but very little indulgence, in not preserving 
the life of ii friend, who was as dear to me as myself." In private 
he discovered a great friendship for such of the deputies of Greece* 
as came to congratulate him on his victories and his happy return ; 

* Arrian. lib. rii. p. 294-^309. O. Curt lib. x, c. 4—7. Plat in AlejL p. 705—707 
t Diod. lib. xrii. p. 577—583. Justin, tib. zii. c. 13—16. "• 
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and ho restored to them all tho statues, and other curiosities, whicli 
Xerxes had carried out of Greece, that were found in Susa, Baby- 
lon, Pasargada, and other places. We are told that among these 
were the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton,and that they were 
brought back to Athens. 

The ambassadors from Corinth having offered him, in the name of 
their city, the freedom of it, he laughed at an offer which seemed 
aJtogether unworthy of one who had attained so exalted a pitch of 
grandeur imd power. However, when Alexander was told that 
Corinth had eranted this privilege to Hercules only, he accepted it 
with jov ; and piqued himself upon treading in his steps, and resem- 
bling him in ail things. But, cries Seneca,* in what did this frantic 
Younff man, with whom successful temerity passed for virtue, resem- 
ble Hercules ? The latter, free from all self-interested views, tra- 
velled through the world, merely to benefit the several nations whom 
he visited, and to puree the earth of such robbers as infested it . 
whereas Alexander, mmio is justly entitled the plunderer of nations, 
made his glory to consist in carrying desolation into all places, and 
in rendering himself the terror of mankind. 

At the same time he wrote a letter, which was to be read pub- 
licly in the assembly of the Olympic games, whereby the several 
cities of Greece- were commanded to permit all exiles to return into 
their native country, those excepted who had committed sacrilege, 
or any other crime deserving death; and ordered Antipater to 
emplov an armed force against such cities as should refuse to obey. 
This letter was read in the assembly. But the Athenians and 
^tolians did not think themselves obli^d to put these orders in 
execution, which seemed to interfere with their liberty. 

Alexander, slier having despatched these affairs, finding himself 
now at leisure, l^gan to think of Hephtestion's burial. This ha 
solemnized with a magnificence, the like of which had never been 
seen. As he himself undertook the management of this funeral, 
he commanded aD the neighbouring cities to contribute their utmost 
in exalting the pomp of it. He likewise ordered all the nations of 
Asia to extinguish what the Persians call the sacred Jire, till. the 
ceremony of the interment should be ended, which was considered 
as an ill omen, it being never practised in Persia, except at the death 
of its monarchs. Au the officers and courtiers, to please Alexan- 
der, caused images to be carved of that favourite, of gold, ivory, 
and other precious materials. 

At the same time the king) having procured a great number of 
architects and skilful workmen, first caused near six furlongs of the 
wall of Babylon to be beaten down ; and, having got together a 

* Quid iin simile habeb;>t vcsanus adoteecens, cul pro virtute erat Mis temerhat t 
llereulM nihil «U viciL Orbem terrarum trinetvit, non conciiplacendo, m^ vlndicand* 
— inalorum licMtia, boiioruin vindei, terrarum mariwiue fiacator. At blc 4 pu«itl| 
latrogcnUiimque vastator— — aummura bonuni duxlt, terror! case cunctis mortalibuc 
dt B9Hf' lib. 1. cap. 13. 
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ffreat nomber of brickfl, and leveUed the spot designed for the 
funeral pile, he had a most magnificent monumental structuie 
erected over it. 

This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each whereof was 
raised a uniform building, the roof of which was covered with grea^ 
planks, of palm-tree wood. The whole formed a perfect square, 
the circumference of which was adorned with extraordinary mag- 
nificence. Each side was a furlong, or 100 fathoms, in length. At 
the foot of it, and in the first row, were set 244 prows of ships 
gilded, on the buttresses* or supporters whereof, the statues of two 
archers, four cubits high, with one knee on the ground, were fixed ; 
and two other statues, in an upright posture, completely armed, 
big^T than the life, being five cubits in height. The spaces between 
the prows were spread and. adorned with purple cloth. Over these 
prows was a colonnade of large flambeaux, the shafts of which 
were fifteen cubits high, embellished with crowns of gold at the ' 
part where they are held. The flame of those flambeaux ending 
at top, terminated towards eagles, which, with their heads turned 
downward, and extended wings, served as capitals. Dragons fixed 
near or upon the base, turned their heads upwards towards the 
eagles. Over this colonnade stood a third, in the base of which 
was represented, in rehevo, a party of hunting animals c7 every 
kind. On the superior order, that is, the fourth, the combat of the 
Centaurs was represented in gold. Finally, on the fifth, golden 
figures, representing lions and bulls, were placed alternately: The 
\vhole edifice terminated with military trophies, after the Macedo- 
nian and Barbarian fashion, as so many symbols of the victory of 
the former and defeat of the latter. On the entablatures and roof 
were represented Syrens, the hollow bodies of which were filled 
(but so as not to be discerned) with musicians, who sang mournful 
airs and dir^s in honour of the deceased. This edifice was upwards 
of 130 cubits high, that is, above 195 feet. 

The beauty of the design of thif structure, the singularity and 
ma^ificence of the decorations, and the several ornaments of it, 
surpassed the most wonderful productions of fancy, and were all in 
an exquisite taste. Alexander had appointed to superintend the 
building of this edifice, Stasicrates, a great architect, and admirsr 
bly wefi skilled in mechanics, in all whose inventions and desi^^ 
there appeared, not only prodigious magnificence, but a surprismg 
boldness, and such grandeur as was scarce conceivable. 

It was this artist,f who, in a conversation some time before with 
Alexander, had told him, that of all the mountains he knew, none 
would so well admit of bein^cut into the shape of a man, as mount 
Athos in Thrace : that, if he therefore pleased to give orders, he 
would make this mountain the most durable of all statues, and that 

• In Greeks 'Ex^ti/k, or wrg, Theae we two pieces of timber which project It 
the ri£ht and left of Uie prow. t Plut. de fortun. Alei. icna. L p. 335. 
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wti'icb would lie most open to the view of the universe. In its left 
hand it should hold a city, consisting of 10,0OQ inhabitants; and 
from its right should pour a great river, whose waters would dis- 
charge themselves into the sea.' One would have thought that this 
project would have pleased Alexander; who sought for* the great 
and marvellous in all things ; nevertheless, be rejected it, and wisely 
answered, that it was enough that there already was one prince, 
whose folly mount Athos would eternize. This was meant of 
Xerxes, who having endeavoured to cut through the isthmus of that 
mountain, wrote a &tter to it in the roost proud and senseless terms. "^ 
"With regard to myself," says Alexander, "mount Caucasus, the 
river Tanais,f the Caspian sea, all which I passed in triumph, shall 
be my monument." 

The expense of the- splendid monument which this prince erected 
in honour of Hephtsstion, with that of the funeral, amounted to up- 
/wards of 12,000 talents, that is, more than 1,800,000/. But what 
man was ever so ridiculously and extravagantly profuse! All this 
gold, all this silver, was no other than the blood of nations, and the 
substance of provinces, which were thus sacrificed to a vain osten- 
tation. 

To crown, the affection which Alexander had for his deceased 
friend, something was still wanting to the honours be paid him, 
^whicfa might raise him above human nature ; and this was what he 
proposed, and for that purpose had sent to the temple of Ammon a 
trusty person, named Philip, to inquire the will of the god. It doubt- 
less was the echo of that of Alexander ; and the answer was, that 
sacrifices might be offered to HephcBStion, as a demi-god. These 
were not spared in any manner; Alexander himself first setting the 
example, when he made a great feast, to which upwards of 10,000 
petsons were invited. At the same time he wrote to Cleomenes, 
^vemoT of Efi^fpt, command2n|r him to build a temple to Hephcs- 
tion in Alexaimria, and another m the isle of Pharos. In this letter 
(which is still extant,) to excite his diligence, and to hasten the 
work, he grants the governor, who was despised universally for 
his in|ustice and rapme, a general pardon for all his crimes, 
past, present, and future ; provided that, at his return, tbe temple 
and city should be completed. And now nothing was seen but 
new altars, new temples, and new festivals; no oaths were ad- 
ministered but in the name of the new deity ; to -question his divi- 
nity was a capital crime. An old officer (a fHend of Hephcstion) 
having bewailed him as dead, in passing before his tomb, had like 
to have been put to death for it ; nor would he have been pardoned, 
had not Alexander been assured, that tbe officer wept, merely from 

some remains of tenderness, and not as doubting Hephiestion's 

♦ 

* Proud A tho8, who liftest thy bead to heaven, be not so bold as tooppoae to my work 
men such rocks and Btonjea as they cannot cut ; othenviae I will cut thee quite to pieces, 
and throw thee into the sea. PlutarckiiB irA coliib. p, 955. t^be Isxaites is 

bere meant 
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divinity. I cannot say whether Alexander prevaOed so far, as to make 
any one give credit to Ilephestion's divinity ; but he himself ap- 
peaxed, or at least endeavoured to appear, firmly persuaded of it; 
and g'loried, not only that he had a god for liis father, but that he 
liixnself could make gods/ How ridiculous is all this ! 

During almost a year that Alexander continued in Babylon, he 
revolved a great number of projects in his mind ; such as to go round 
Africa by sea; to make a complete discovery of all the nations 
lying- round the Caspian sea, and inhabitmg its co'asts ; to conquer 
Arabia ; to make war against Carthage, and to subdue the rest of 
Europe. The very thoughts of sitting still fatigued him, and the 
^reat vivacity of ^is imagination and ambition would never suffer 
him to be at rest; nay, could he have conquered the whole world,* 
he would have sought a new one, to satiate the avidity of his 
desires. 

The embellishing of Babylon also employed his thoughts very 
much* Finding it surpassed in extent, in conveniency, and in what- 
ever can pe wished, either for the necessities or pleasures of life 
all the other cities of the East, he resolved to make it the seat of 
his empire ; and for that purpose, was desirous of adding to it all the 
conveniences and ornaments possible. 

This city, as well as the country round about it, had suffered pro- 
di^ously by the breaking of the bank or dike of the Euphrates, at 
the head of the canal called Pallacopa. The river rm ing out of 
its usual channel by this breach, overflowed the whole c intry ; and 
forcing its way perpetually, the breach grew at last so \ de, that it 
would have cost almost as much to repair the bank, as he raising 
of it had done at first. So little water was left in the v bannel of 
the Euphrates about Babylon, that there was scarce dep h enough 
for small boats, which consequently was of great prejudice to the 
city. - ' - 

Alexander undertook to remedy this, for which purpose he em- 
barked upon" the Euphrates, in order to take a view of the place. 
It was on this occasion that he reproached, in a ludicrous insulting 
tone of voice, the Magi and Chaldeans, who accompanied him* for 
the vanity of their predictions; since, notwithstanding tlie ill omens 
they had endeavoured to terrify him with (as if he had been a cre- 
dulous woman) ho however had entered Babylon, and was returned 
from it very safe. Attentive to nothing but the subject of his voy- 
age, he went and viewed the breach, and gave the proper orders foi 
repairing and restoring it to its former condition. 

This design of Alexander merited the greatest applause. Such 
works are truly worthy great princes, and give immortal honour to 
their name, smce they are not the efiect of a ridiculous vanity, but 
solely calculated for the public good. By the execution of this pro- 
ject, he would have recovered a whole province which lay under 

* Udub Pelleo JuvcdI non sufficH orbis. Jtn > 
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water; and have made the river more navigable, and eongequently 
of ^eater service to the Babylonians, by turning it all again into 
its channel as before. 

This work, after having been carried on the length of thirty fur- 
longs (a league and a half,) was stopped by difficulties owing to the 
nature of the soil ; and the death of this prince, which happened 
soon after, put on end to this project, and several 'otliers he had 
formed. A supreme cause, unknown to men, prevented its execu- 
tion. The real obstacle to the success of it, was the curse which 
God had pronounced against this city; an anathema which no hu- 
man power could divert or retard.* " I will cut off from Babylon 
the name and remnant," had the Lord of hosts sworn above 300 
years before: '^I will also make it a possession for the bittern, and 
pools of water: and I will sweep it with the besom of destructionf — 
It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from genera- 
tion to generation : neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. " 
Heaven and earth would sooner have passed away, than Alexander's 
design have been put in execution. No river was now to flow by Ba- 
bylon : the places round it were to be overflowed and changed into un- 
inhabitable fens ; it was to be rendered inaccessible, by the prodigious 
quantities of mud and dirt; and the city, as well as the country 
about it, were to be covered with stagnated waters, which would 
make all access to it impracticable.^ Thus it now lies; and all 
things wen :o conspire to reduce it to this dejected state, in order 
that the pr« jhecy might be completely fulfilled; { " For the Lord of 
hosts hath mrposed, and who shall disannul^it? And his hand is 
stretched ( it, and who shall turn it back? " Nothing shows more 
evidently t le strength and weight ot this invincible curse, than the 
efforts of the most powerful prmce that ever reigned; a prince, the 
most obstinate that ever was, with regard to the carrying on his 
projects; a. prince, of whose enterprises none had ever miscarried; 
and who failed in this only, though it did not seem so difficult as 
the rest. 

Another design which Alexander meditated, and had most at 
heart, was the repairing the temple of Belus. Xerxes had demolish- 
ed it on his return from Greece, and it had lain in ruins ever since. 
Alexander was resolved, not only to rebuild it, but even to raise a 
much more magnificent temple. Accordingly, he caused all the 
rubbish to be removed ; and finding that the Magi, to whose care he 
had left this, went on but slowly, he made his soldiers work. Not- 
withstanding 10,000 of them were daily employed at it, for two 
mouths successively, the work was not finished at the death of this 
prince, so prodigious were its ruins. When it came to the turn of 
the Jewish soldiers who were in his army,|| to work as the rest had 
done, they could not be- prevailed upoil to give their assistance ; but 

* Isa. xtv. 33, 93. ■ t Chap. xili. 30. X See what Is said on this subject In tli 

Uatory of Cynm. $ ba. xlv. S7, ({ Joaephua contra Appion. lib. 1. cap. 8. 
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excuBed themselves with sayin^r, that as idolatry was forbiddeo by 
the tenets of their religion, they therefore were not allowed to as- 
sist in building of .a temple designed for idolatrous worship; and 
accordingly not one lent a hand on this occasion. They were pun- 
ished for disobedience, but all to no purpose; so that, at last, Alex- 
ander admiring their cohstancy, discharged, and sent them hom^. 
This delicate resolution of the Jews is a lesson to many Cbristians, 
aa it teaches them that they are not allowed to join or alksist in the 
commission of an action that is contrary to the law of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of Providence on this 
occasion. God had broken to pieces, by the hand of his servant 
Cyrus,^ the idol Belus, the god who rivalled the Lord of Israel : 
he afterwards caused Xerxes to demolish his temple. These first 
blows which the Lord struck at Babylon were so many omens of 
its total ruin ; and it was as impossible for Alexander to complete 
the rebuilding of tliis temple, as for Julian, some centuries afler 
to restore that of Jerusalem. 

Although Alexander employed himself in the works above men- 
tioned, during his stay in Babylon, he spent the greatest part of hit 
time in such pleasures as that citv afforded ; and one would con- 
clude, that the chief aim, both oi his occupations and diversioiiB, 
was to stupify himself, and to drive from his mind the melancholy 
and afflicting ideas of an impending death, with which he waa 
threatened by all the predictions of tlie Magi and other soothsayers: 
for though in certain moments, he seemed not to regard the various 
notices which had been ^vcn him, he was however seriously 
affected with them inwardly ; and these gloomy reflections were 
for ever returning to his mind. They terrified him at last to such a 
degree, that whenever the most insignificant thing happened (if 
ever so little extraordinary and unusual) his imagination swelled it 
immediately to a prodigy, and interpreted it into an unhappy omen. 
The palace was now filled with sacrificers, with persons whose 
ofHce was to perform expiations and purifications, and with others 
who pretended to^ee into futurity and prophesy things to come. 
It was certainly a spectacle worthy a philosophic eye, to see a 
prince, at whose nod the world trembled, abandoned to the strong- 
est terrors ; so true it is, says Plutarch, that if the contempt of 
the gods, and the incredulity which prompts us neither to fear nor 
believe any tiling, be a great misfortune, superstition, which enslaves 
the soul to the most abject fears, the most ridiculous follies, is a 
misfortune no less to be dreaded, and no less fatal in its conse- 
quences. It is plain that God, by a just judgment, took a pleasure 
in degrading, before the eyes of all nations, and in every ace, and 
in sinking lower than the condition of the vulgar, the man who had 
affected to set himself above human nature, and equal himself to 
the Deity. This prince had sought, in all his actions, that vain^ 

* God gives him this name in Imi^I). 
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grlory of conquest which men most admire ; and to -which they affile, 
more than to any thing eke, the idea of grandeur : and God dehvers 
fakn up to a ridiculous superstition, which men of good sense and 
understanding despise most, and than which nothing can be more 
weak or grovelling. 

Alexander was therefore for ever solemnizing new festivals, and 
perpetuallv at new banquets, in which he quaked with his usual 
mtemperaBce. After having spent a whole night in carousing, a 
second entertainment was proposed to him. He met accordingly, 
and there were twenty guests at table. He drank to the health of 
every person in company, and then pledged them severally. After 
this, calling for Hercules's cup, which held six bottles, it was filled, 
when he poured it all down, drinking to a Macedonian of the com- 
pany, Proteas by name, and afterwards pledged liim again, in the 
same enormous bumper. He had no sooner swaUowedit, than he 
fell upon the' floor. " Here, then," cries Seneca* (describing the 
fatal effects of drunkenness,) " is this hero, invincible by aU the 
toils of prodigious marches, by the dangers of sieges and combats, 
by the most violent extremes of heat and cold ; here he lies, con- 
quered by his intemperance, and struck to the earth by the fatal cup 
of Hercules." 

In this condition he was seized with a violent fever, and carried 
half dead to his palace. The fever continued, though with some 
considerable intervals, in which he gave the necessary orders for 
the -sailing of the fleet, and the marching of his land rorces, being 
persuaded he "should soon recover. But at last, finding himself 
past all hopes, and his voice beginning to fail, he drew his ring 
from his finger, and gave it to Perdiccas, with orders to convey his 
uorpse to the temple of Ammon. 

Notwithstanding^ his great weakness,! he however struggled 
with death, and raising himself upon his elbow, presented his sol- 
diers (to whom he coiild not refuse this last testimony of friendship) 
kis dying hand to kiss. After this, his principal courtiers asking to 
whom he left the empire ; he answered, « To the most worthy ;" 
adding, " that he foresaw the decision of this would give occasion 
to strange funeral games after his decease." And Perdiccas, in- 
quiring farther at what time they should pay him divine honours; 
he replied," When you are happy." These were his last words, and 
soon after he expired. He was thirty-two years and eight months 
old, of which he had reigned twelve. He died in the middle of 
the spring, the first year of the cxivth Olympiad. 
A. M. 3683. No one, says Plutarch and Arrian, suspected 

Aiic J. c. 321. then that Alexander had been poisoned ; and yet 

* Alcxandrum tot Itinera, tot pnelia, tot hiemes, pet quas, vict& tempornm loeo- 
niiuque difficultate, translerat, tot flumlna ex 4gnoto cadentia, tot maria tutnm dtoal- 
^erunl : inteniperantia bibendi et ille Herculaneus ac fiiiaHs acyphus condkL Sous. 
Epist. 83. t Quanquam violentiSt niorbi diiabebntur, iii cubUum tamcn ensctas. 

dcstngn daaoibua, qui eam eontlngeM veilent, porrexh. Quia autem* Ulam omlan 
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tt Ib at tins tiine that rach reports generally mvafl. But IIm elat* 

of iu8 body proved that he did not die by that means; for all hk 

chief officers disagreeing among themselves, the corpsot though it 

lay quite neglected for several days in Babylon, wl^ch stands in a 

hot climate, did not show the least symptoms of putrefaction. The 

true poison which broufirht him to his end was wine, which has 

killed many thousands hesides Alexander. It was nevertheless 

believed afterwards, that this prince had 'been poisc^ed by the 

treachery of Antipater's sons ; that Cassander, the eldest of them, 

brought the poison from Greece ;'*' that lolas, his younger brother, 

threw the fatal draught into Alexander's cup, of which he was the 

bearer ; and that he cunningly chose the tune of the great feast 

mentioned before, in order that the prodigious quantity of wine he 

then drank, might conceal the true cause of his death. The state 

of Antipater's affairs, at that time, gave some grounds for this- 

suspicion. He was persuaded that he had been recalled^ with no 

other view than to ruin him, because of his mal-administration 

during his vice-royalty; and it was not akogrether jmprobabte, that 

he commanded his own son to commit a cnme, which would save 

his own life, by taking away that of his sovereign. An undoubted 

circumstance is, that he could never wash out this stain ; and that 

as long as he hved, the Macedomans detested him as a traitor who 

had poisoned their king. Aristotle was also suspected, but with 

no great foundation. 

Whether Alexander lost his life by poison or by excessive drink- 
ingr, it is surprising to see the prediction of the Magi and sooth- 
sayers^ vvith regard to his dyine in Babylon, so exactly fulfilled* 
It is certain and indisputable, that God had reserved to himiself 
alone the knowledge of futurity ; and if the soothsayers and oracles 
have sometimes roretold things which really came to paes, they 
could do it in no other way than by their impious correspondence 
with devils, Nvho by their penetration and natural sagacity, find out 
several methods whereby they dive to a certain decree into futurity, 
with regard to approaching events ; and are enabled to make pre- 
dictions, which, though they appear above the reach of human 
understanding, are not yet above that of malicious soirits of dark- 
ness. The knowledge those evil spirits have of all the circum- 
stances which precede and lead to an event ;+ the part they 
frequently bear in it, by inspiring such of tlie wicked as are given up 
to them, with the thoughts and desire of doing certain actions, and 

non currer^, que jam fato opprena, maziml ezercitCis compicxui, iiumaiiitate quim 
ipiritu vividiore, suflicU? F^aL Max. I. v. c. 1. 

* It is pretended that this poison was an extremely cold water, which distils drop \n 
drop, from a rock In Arcadia, called Nonacris. Swcy litUe of it fklls ; and it is m aert- 
nonious, Uiat it corrodes whatever vessel receives it, those excepted which are made 
of a mule's IkwC We are to!d that it was broujKht for this horrid purpose from Gresea 
to Babylon, in a vessel of the latter sort. f Demones perversis (solent) malefacta 

Ruadere, de quorum morilMis certi sunt qudd sint eis talia suadentiliiis conaensurL' 
8uad«nt auiem iniris iovisibUibus modis. 5. August, de Divinat. Dmman. p. SQO 

rois* r s 
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•oauiiitfiiigeeitalAcnqpBe; an mBpfratum to wtich tbey ire soref 
those wieked penons will coneent ; by these tl^[8, devils ate eDh- 
bled to foresee and foretell certain pamcularB.. ^Hiey, indeed, often, 
mistake in their conjectures, but God also scnnetimes permits them to 
sncoeed in them,* in order to ponish the in^iety of thcwe, who, in con- 
tradiction to his conmiands, mqoire their fate of sach lyinff spirits. 

The moment that Alexander's death was known, the whcSe palace 
eclioed with ciies and firroans. The vanquished bewailed him with 
as many tears as the victors. The grief for his death occasioning 
the remembrance of his many good qualities, all his foults were for* 
gotten. The Persiaiis declared him to have been the most just, 
the kindest sovereign that ever reigaed over them; the Mac^o- 
nianSfthe best, the most valiant prince in the universe; and all 
^ exclaimed against the cods for having enviously bereaved mankind 
of him in the flower of his age, and the height of his fortune. The 
Macedonians ima^ned they saw Alexander, with a firm and intre- 
|Hd air, stUL lead them on to battle, besiege cities, cHmb walls, and 
reward such as had distinguished themselves. They then reproach- 
ed themselves for having refused him divine honours ; and confoseed 
they had been uograteral and impious, for hereaving him of a name 
he so justly merited. 

After paying him this homage of veneration and tears, they turned 
their whole thoughts and reflections on themselves, and the sad 
. condition to which they were reduced by Alexander's death. They 
considered that they were on the farther side (with respect to Mace- 
donia) of the Euphrates, without a leader to head them ; and sur- 
rounded with enemies, who abhorred their new yoke. As the king 
died without nominating his successor, a dreadful futurity present- 
ed itself to their imagination ; and exhibited nothing but divisions, 
civil wars, and a fatal necessity of still shedding their blood, and of 
opening their former wounds, not to conquer Asia, but only to give 
a king to it ; and to raise to the throne perhaps some mean officer 
or wicked wretch. 

This great mourning was rfbt confined merely to Babylon, but 
spread over all the province ; and the news of it soon reached Da- 
rius's mother. One of her granddaughters was with her, still 
inconsolable for the loss of Hephs^stion her husband, and the sight 
of tlie public calamity recalled all her private woes. But Sysi- 
gambis bewailed the several misfortunes of her family ; and this 
new afiliction awaked the remembrance of all its former sufferings. 
One would have thought that Darius was but just dead, and that this 
unfortunate mother solemnized the fimeral of two sons at the same 
time. She wept the living no less than the. dead: "Who now," 
would she say, f will tsike care of my daughters ? where shall we 
find another Alexander?" She would fancy she saw them again 

* Facile est et non incongruum, utomnipotcns et Justus ad eorum pcBnain quibiia tsta 

Srsedtcuiituc— occulto apparatu iniiiisierioitim suorum etiani splriUtius talibua aliquid 
Ivloationiaimpeitiat. £. ^u^. de Div. QimuC ad Simplie. I. U. Qiuaft 9. 
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reduced to a state of captivity, and that thej had lort their Ving ^i^ 
a second time ; but with tfaiB di^rence, that now Alexander waa 
gone they had no refu^ left. At last she sunk under her gnet 
This princess, who had borne with patience the death of her father, 
her husband, of fourscore of her brothers, who were murdered in 
one day. by Ochuj, and to sa^ all in one word, that of Darius her 
eon, and the ruin of her family ; though she had, I say, submitted 
patiently to all these losses, she however had not strength sufficient 
to support herself after the death of Alexander. She would not 
take any sustenance, and starved herself to death, to avoid sur- 
viving this last calamity. . 

After Alexander's death, great contentions arose among the 
M acedonians, about appointing him a successor ; of which F shall 
give an account in its proper place.'* After seven days spent in 
confusion and disputes, it was agreed that Aridteiis, bastard orother 
to Alexander, should be declared kin^, and that in case Koxana, 
who wafi eight months gone with child, should be dehvered of a 
Bon, he should share the throne in conjunction with Aridaeus, and 
that Perdiccas should have the care of both ; for Aridaeus wtia an 
idiot, and wanted a ^ardian as much as a child. 

The Egyptians and Chaldeans having embalmed the king's corpse 
afler their manner, Aridieus was appointed to convey it to the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon. Two whole years were employed in jMre- 
paring for this magnificent funeral,* which made Olympias bewail 
the fate of her son, who having had the ambition to rank hunself 
among the gods, was so long deprived of burial ; a privilege geoe* 
rally allowed to the meanest of mortals. 

SECT. XIX. - 

The Jadgment wbich we are to fonn of Atanuider. 

The reader would not be satisfied, if, after having given a detail 
of Alexander's actions, I should not here take notice of the judg- 
ment which we are to form of them ; especially as authors have 
entirely differed in their opinions with regard to the merits of thia 
prince. Some have applauded him with a kind of ecstasy as the 
model of a perfect hero, wbich opinion seems to be the most pre- 
valent: others, on the contrary, have represented him in such 
colours as at least siilly, if not quite echpse, the splendour of hia 
victories. 

This diversity of sentiment denotes that of Alexander's qualities ; 
and it must be confessed, that good and evil, virtues and vices, were 
never more equally blended in any prince.f But this is not all ; for 
Alexander appears very different, according to the times or circum- 
gtances in which we consider him, as Livy Has very justly observed. 

^^ JEMm. I. ziii. c 30. t I<uzut1A, industrUk; comitate, airogantia; nuUis be- 

nioque artibiis mtKtus. TaciL 
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In tiie inqnify ho makes cooGeming the ikte of Alexander's am^ 
supposing he had turned them towards Italy, he discoveni in hiok a 
kmd of double Alexander ;* the one wise, temperate, judicio^as, 
brave, intrepid, but at the same time prudent and circumspect: the 
ether immersed in aU the wantonness of a haughty prosperity ; yain, 
proud, arrogant, fiery ; softened by voluptuousness, abandoned to in* 
temperance and excesses ; in a word, resembling Darius rather than 
Alexander ; and having made the Macedonians degenerate into all 
the vices of the Persians, by the new turn of mind, and the new 
manners he assumed aAer his conquests. 

I shall have an eye to this plan in the account I am now to give 
of Alexander's character, and shaU consider it under two aspects, 
and in a manner two eras ; first, frpm his youth till the battle of 
lasus, and the siege of Tyre, which followed soon after; and, 
seeondly, fVom that victory to his death. The former will exhibit 
to us ffreat qualities with few defects (according to the idea the hea- 
thens nad of these :) the second will represent to us enormous vices ; 
and, notwithstanding the splendour of so many victories, very little 
true or solid pnerit, even with r^ard to warlike actions, a few bat- 
tles excepted', in which he sustained his reputation. 

riRST PART. 

We arc first to acknowledj^ and admire, in Alexander, a happy 
fisposition, cultivated and improved by an excellent education. 
He had a great, noble, and generous soul. He delighted in bene- 
ficenoe said liberality ;f quahties he had acquired in his infant 3'ears. 
A. young lad, whose busineae it was to gather up and throw the balls 
wHen he played at tennis, to whom he had given notfainff, taught 
him ngood lesson on that subject. As he always threw the bku to 
the ot^r players, the king, with an angry air, cried to him, ^ And 
am I then to have no baU ?" '* No, Sir," replied the lad, « you do not 
askme for it." This witty and reader answer gave great satisfac-* 
tioa to the prince, who fell a laughing, and afterwards was very 
liberal to him. After this, there was no occasion to excite him to 
acts <^ generosity ; for he would be quite angry with such as refus- 
ed them at his hands. Finding Phpcion continue inflexible on this 
head, lie told him by letter, " that he would no longer be his friend, 
in case he refused to accepfof his favours." 

Alexander, from his early years, as. if he had been sensible of the 
mighty things to which he was bom, endeavoured to shine on all 
occasions, and appear superior to all others. No one was ever fired 
with so strong a love for glory ; and it is well known, that ambition, 

which is considered by Christians as a great vice, was looked upon 

« 

* Et loqairaor de Alexandra nondum meno seeundUi rebus, quaram nemo Intoteran 
Hor fulL Qui si ex haUtu novc fortun*, novique, ut ita dicam, IngientK qiiod aiU 
vlclor induerat, apectetiir, Daiio magia siniiHs quAm Alexandm in Italiam veHiaaet, m 

•oMrabHin Macedonia oMitum, degeneranieuiqae iaia iu Persanun morea *^^"»* * 

X4v« 1.1X n. ]& t Plut. ia AJez. p. 687. 
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by the heathens as a great virtae. It was that which made Alexao- 
der support with courage all the toils and fatigues necessary lor 
those w£o would distinguish themselves in the exercises both of 
body and mind. He was accustomed very early to a sober, hard, 
plain way of life, uncorrupted wth luxury or delicacy of any kind; a 
way of life highly advantageous to young soldiers. 

I do not know whether any prince in the world had a nobler edu* 
cation than Alexander. He was very conversant in eloquence, 
poetry, polite learning, the whole circle of arts, and the most ab* 
stracted and most sublime sciences. How happy was he in meet- 
ing with so great a preceptor ! None but an Aristotle was fit for an 
Alexander. I am overjoyed to find the disciple pay so illustrious 
a testimony of respect to his master, by declanng he was more in- 
debted to him in one sense than to bis father. A man who thinks 
and speaks in this manner, must be fully sensible of the great ad- 
vantages of a good education. 

The effects of this were soon seen. Can we admire too much the 
great solidity and judgment which this younff prince discovered 
in his conversation with the Persian amba^Sors? his early wis- 
dom, whilst, in his youth, he acted as regent during his father's ab- 
seace, and pacified the feuds which had broken out in Macedonia ? 
bis courage and bravery at the battle of Chieronea, in which he 
«o gloriously distinguished himself? 

fi is painful to me to see him wanting in respect to his father at 
a public banquet, and even employing severe, insulting expressions 
on that occasion. It is true, indeed, that the affront which Philip 
put upon Olympias his mother, in divorcing -her, transported him in 
a manner out of himself; but still no jnretence, no iiyustice or vio- 
lence, can either justify or excuse such usage t6 a father and a king. 

He afterwards discovered more moderation,* when, on occasion of 
the insolent and seditious discourses held by his soldiers in an in- 
surrection, he said, <' That nothing was more roval, than for a man 
to bear with calmness himself ill spoken of, at the time he is doinff 
good." It has been observed,! that the great prince of Cond^ did 
not think any tiling more worthy of admiration in this conqueror, 
than the noble haughtiness with which he spoke to the rebellious 
soldiers, who refused to follow him : " Go," says he, " ungrateful, 
base wretches, and proclaim in your country, that you have aban- 
doned your kingr among nations who will obey hjm better than 
you." « Alexander," says that prince, " abandoned by his own troops 
sjnong Barbarians, who were not yet completely conquered, believes 
himsetf so worthy of commanding over others, that he did not think 
nien could refuse to obey him. Whether he were in Europe or in 
Asia, among Greeks or Persians, it was the same to him. He fan- 
cied, that wherever he found men, he found subjects." Alexander's 
patience and moderation, which I took notice of at first, are no less 
Worthy of admiration. 

* FluL In Alex. p. 688. t St. Evremond. 
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The firat yean of his reign are perhaps the meet glorious of fail 
fife. That at twenty years of age, he should he aUe to appease 
the intestine feuds which raged in the kingdom ; that he either 
crushed or subjected foreign enemies, and those of the most formi- 
dable kind; that he disarmed Greece, most of the nations whereof 
had united aeainst him ; and that in less than two years, he should 
have enabled himself to execute securely those plans hb father had 
■o wisely projected ; all this supposes a presence of mind, a strength 
of soul, a courage, an intrepidity, and, what is more than all, a con- 
■ommate prudence ; qualities which form the character of the true 
hero* 

This character he supported in a wonderful manner, during the 
whole coiurse of his expedition against Darius till the time mention 
ed by us. Plutarch* very justly admires the bare plan of it, as the 
moet heroic act that ever was. He formed it the very instant he 
ascended the throne, looking upon tliis design, in some measure, as 
a part of what he inherited from his father. When scarce twenty 
vears old, surrounded with dangers both within and without the 
kingdom, finding his treasury drained and encumbered with debts, 
to Uie amount of 200 talents,f which his father had contracted ; 
with an army greatly inferior in number to that of the Persians ; m 
this condition, Alexander already turns his eyes towards Babylon 
imd Susa, and proposes no less a conquest than that of so vast an 
einpire. 

Was this the effect of the pride and rashness of youth? asks Phi- 
tarch. Certainly not ; replies that author. No man ever formed 
a warlike enterprise with so great preparations, and such mighty 
succours, by which I understand (continues Plutarch) magnanimity, 
prudence, temperance, and courage ; preparations and aids, with 
which he was supplied by philosophy, which he had thoroughly stu- 
died; to that we may affirm, that he was as much indebted for his 
conquest to the lessons of Aristotle his master, as to the instructions 
of Philip his father. 

' We may add, that according to aU the maxims of war, Alexan* 
der*s enterprise must naturally be successful. Such an army as his, 
though not a very gr^at one, consisting of Macedonians and Greeks, 
that IS, bf the best troops at that time in the world, trained up to 
war during a long course of years, inured to toils and dangers, 
formed by a happy experience to all the exercises of sieges and bat- 
tles, animated by the remembrance of their past victories, by the 
hopes of an immense booty, and still more by their hereditary and 
irreconcilable hatred to the Persians ; such troops, I say, headed 
by Alexander, were almost sure of conquering an army, composed 
indeed of infinite numbers of men, but of few soldiers. 

The swiftness of the execution was answerable to the wisdom of 
the project.. Afler having gained the affections of all his generals 

. • Plut (to Fortun. Aid. Orit 1.^.337. f Abont 30,0001. 
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and officers, by an unparalleled liberality ; and of all his soldiers by 
an air of goodness, affability, and even familiarity, which, bo (ar from 
debasing the majesty of a prince, adds to the respect which is paid 
him such a zeal and tenderness as b proof against all things: after 
tliis, I say^ the next thing to be done, was to astonish his enemies 
by bold enterprises, to terrify them by examples of severity ; and, 
lastly, to win them by acts of humanity and clemency. He suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in these. The passage of the Granicus, followed 
by a famous victory ; the two celebrated sieges of Miletus and Ha- 
licamassus, showed to Asia a young conqueror, to whom no part of 
military knowledge was unknown. The rasina of the latter city to 
the very foundations, spread a universal terror ; out the allowing the 
enjoyment of their liberties and ancient laws to all those who sub- 
mitted cheerfully, made the world believe that the conqueror had 
no other view than to make nations happy, and to procu)re them an 
c^asy and lasting peace. 

His impatience to bathe himself, when covered with sweat, in 
the river Cydnus, might be looked upon as a giddy, juvenile action, 
unworthy of his dignity; but we must not judge of it from the 
manners of the present age. The ancients, all whose exercises had 
a reference to those of war, accustomed themselves early to bath- 
ing and swimming. It is well known, that in Rome, the sons of 
the nobility, after having heated themselves in the military exer- 
cises of the Campus Martins, in running, wrestling, and hurling the 
javelin, used to plunge into the Tiber, which runs by tliat city. By 
these means they enabled themselves to pass rivers and lakes in an 
enemy's country; for those are never crossed, but after painful 
marches, and after having been long exposed to the sun-beams, 
which, with the weight of the soldier's arms, must necessarily make 
them sweat. Hence we may apoloe^ze for Alexander's bathing 
himself, which had like to have been fatal to him; especially as he 
might not know that the waters of this river were so excessively 
cold. * 

The two battles of Issus and Arbela, with the siege of Tyre, one 
of the most famous of antiquity, comjpleted the proof that Alexan- 
der possessed all the qualities which form the great soldier; as skill 
in making choice of a field of battle; such a presence of mind in 
the heat of action, as is necessary for the giving out proper orders; 
a courage and bravery, which the most evident dangers served only 
to animate; an impetuous activity, tempered and guided by such a 
prudent restraint, as will not suffer the hero to be carried away by 
an indiscreet ardour ; lastly, such a resolution and constancy, as is 
neither disconcerted by unforeseen obstacles, nor discouraged by 
difficulties, though seemingly insurmountable, and which knows no 
other Umits or end but victory. 

Historians' have observed a great difference between Alexander 
and his father,* in their manner of making war. Stratagqm, and 

x 

* Yincendl ratio utilqae diuennu Hie aperti, ille anibua bella tractabat Deeeptii 
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even knavery, were the prevailing arts of Philip, who always acted 
secretly, and in the dark; hut fis son pursued hi& schemes with 
more candour and without disguise. The one endeavoured to de- 
ceive his enemies by cunning, the other to subdue them by force. 
The former discovered more art, the latter more magnanimity. 
Philip did not look upon any methods,* which conduce to conquest, 
as ignominious; but Alexander could never prevail upon himself to 
emjSoy treachery. He, indeed, endeavoured- to draw over the ablest 
of all Darius's generals ; but then he employed honourable means. 
When he marched near Memnon's lands, he commanded his sol- 
diers, under the severest penalties, not to make the least havoc in 
them. His design, by this conduct, was either to gain him over to 
his side, or to make the Persians suspect his fidelity. Mcmnon also 
prided himself in behaving with generosity towards Alexander ;f 
and hearing a soldier speak ill of tlmt prince: '< I did not take thee 
into my pay," says that general, striking him with his javelin, ^< to 
speak injuriously of that prince, but to fight against him." 
' The circumstance which raises Alexander above most conquer- 
ors, and, as it were, above himself,, is the use he made of victory 
after the battle of Issus. This is the most beautiful incident of his 
life ; is the point of view in which it is his interest to be considered, 
and in which it is impossible for him not to appear truly great. By 
the victory of Issus, he had possessed himself^ not indeed of Darius's 
person, but of his empire, rl^ot only Sysigambis,that king's mother, 
was his captive, but also his wife and daughters, princesses, whose 
beauty was not to be paralleled in all Asia. — Alexander was in the 
Dloom of life4 a conqueror, free, and not yet enga^d in the ban^ 
of marriage, as an author observes of the first Scipio Africanus, on 
a like occasion: nevertheless, his camp was to those princesses a 
sacred asylum, or rather a temple, in which their chastity was se- 
cured, as under the guard of virtue itself, and so highly revered, that 
Darius, in his expiring moments, hearing the kind treatment they 
had met with, could not forbear lifting up his dying hands towards 
heaven, and wishing success to so wise and generous a conqueror, 
who governed his passions so absolutely. 

In the' enumeration of Alexander's good qualities, I must not 
omit one rarely found among the great, and which nevertheless does 
honour to huiqan nature, and makes life happy : this is, his being 
informed by a soul capable of friendship, tender, unreserved, active, 
constant, void of pride and arrogance, in so exalted a fortune, which 

fenerally considers it alone, makes its grandeur consist in hum- 
Hng all around it, and is better pleased with servile wretches, than 
with frank sincere friends. 
Alexander endeared himself to his officers and soldiers; treated 
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them with tbe greatest familiarity; admitted thein to his table, his 
exercises, and conversations ; was trulv concerned for them wIma 
involved in any calamity, grieved for theui when sick, rejoiced al 
their recovery, and was interested in whatever befell them. We 
have examples of this in Hephestion, in Ptolemy, in Craterus, and 
many others. A prince of real merit loses none of hb dignity by 
such a familiarity and condescension ; but, on the contrary, is more 
beloved and respected upon that very accoimt. Every man of a 
tall stature, does not scruple to put himeelf upon a level with the 
rest of mankind, well knowing that he shall overtop them all. It m 
the interest of truly diminutive persons alone not to vie in statute 
with the tall, nor to appear in a crowd. 

Alexander was dear to others, becanse thev were sensible be 
was beforehand with them in affection. This circumstance made 
the soldiers strongly desirous to please him, and fired them with in- 
trepidity; hence they were always ready to execute all his orders, 
though attended with the greatest dimculties and dangers; this 
made them submit patiently to the severest hardships, and threw 
them into the deepest afBiction, whenever they happened to give 
him any room for discontent. 

In the picture which has hitherto been given of'Alexauder, what 
was wanting to complete his glory ? Militarv virtue has been ex- 
hibited in its utmost splendour; goodness, clemency,* moderation, 
and wisdom, have crowned it, and added such a lustre, as greatly 
enhances its value. Let us suppose, that Alexander, at this junc- 
ture, to secure his glory and his victories, stops short in his career; 
that he himself checks his ambition, and raises Darius to the throne 
with the same hand that had dispossessed him of it ; makes Asia 
Minor, inhabited chiefly by Greeks, free and independent of Persia; 
that he declares himself protector of all the cities and states of 
Greece, in no other view than to secure them their liberties, and 
the enjoyment of their respective laws and customs ; that he after- 
wards returns to Macedon, and there, contented with the lawful 
bounds of his empire, makes all his glory and delight consist in 
rendering his people happy, in procuring for them abundance of al] 
things, in seeing the laws put in execution, and making justice flour- 
ish; in causing virtue to be had in honour, and endearing nimself to 
his subjects: in fine, that now become, by the terror of his arms, 
and much more so by the fame of his virtues, the admiration of the 
whole world, he sees himself, in some measure, the arbiter of all 
nations; and exercises, over the minds of men, such an empire, 
as is infinitely more lasting and honourable than that which is 
founded on fear only; supposing all this to have happened, would 
ever any prince have been as great, as glorious, as revered as AleX" , 
ander ? 

To adopt such a resolution, a greatness of soul, and a most re- 
fined taste for true glory, are required, such as is seldom met with 
in history. Men generally do not consider that the glory which 
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attends the most shining conquests,* is greatly inferior to the repn- 
tatioii of a prince, who has demised and trampled upon ambition, and 
known how to give bounds to universal power. But Alexander 
was far from possessing these happy qualities. His uninterrupted 
felicity, that never experienced adverse fbrtime, intoxicated and 
changed bim to such a degree, that he no longer appeared tde same 
man; and I do not remember, that ever the poison of prosperity had 
a more sudden or more foUcible efiect than upon him. 

SECOND PART. 

From the siege of Tyre, which was soon after the battle of Issos, 
m which Alexander displayed aU the courage and abilities of a 
preat warrior, we see the virtues and noble qualities of this prince, 
degenerate on a sudden, and make way for the grossest vices and 
most brutal passions. If we sometimes, through the excesses to 
which he abandons himself, perceive some bright rays of humanity, 
ffentlcness,.and moderation, these are the effects of a happy natural 
disposition, which, though not quite extinguished by vice, is how- 
ever governed by it. 

Was ever enterprise more wild and extravagant, than that of 
Crossing the sandy deserts of Libya ; of exposing his army to the 
danger of perishing with thirst and fatigue : of interrupting the 
course of his \ictories, and giving his enemy time to raise a new 
army, merely for the sake of marching so far, in order to get him- 
self named the son of Jupiter Ammon; and purchase, at s6 dear a 
rate, a title which could only render him contemptible ? 

How mean was it in Alexander,! to omit always in his letters, af^ 
ter Darius's defeat, the Greek word, which sign^es healthyX except 
in those lie wrote to Phocion and Antipater ! As if this title, because 
employed by other men, could have degraded a king, who is obliged 
Iby his office to procure, at least to wish, aU his subjects the enjoy- 
ilient of the felicity implied by that word. 

Of all vices, none is so grovelling, none so unworthy, not only of 
a prince but of a man of honour, as drunkenness ; its bare name is 
intolerable, and strikes us with horror. How infamous a pleasure 
is it, to upend whole days and nights in carousing, to continue these 
excesses for weeks together ; to pride one's self in exceeding other 
men in intemperance, and to endanger one's life in no other view 
than to gain such a victory ! Not to mention the infamous enor- 
mities tluLt attend these' debauches, how shocking is it to hear the 
. frantic discourses of a son, who, intoxicated with the fumes of wine, 
industriously strivjes to defame his father, to sully his glo^, and, 
lost to all shame, scruples not to prefer himself to him ? Dnmk- 
. enness is only the ftccasion, not the cause, of these excesses. It 

* SeiB ubi vera principia, ubi sempitema sit gloria — Arctu, et stataaa, aras etiam tem- 
plaqoe demoiitur et obscurat oblivio ; contra, contemptor ambitionis, et infinitie pctfen- 
tlae domitor ac franator auimiis ipal vetustote flurescit. PUn. in Pan. TVo/an. 
tPlutinPlMC. p.749. %Xeil^ 
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tetiajRB the sentiments of the heart, hut does not place them there. 
Alexander, puffed ap hy his victories, greedy and insatiahle of praise, 
intozidlited with the mighty idea he entertained of his own merit, 
jealous of, or despising all mankind, is able in his sober moments 
to conceal his sentimentfe'; hut no sooner is he intoxicated, than he 
shows himself to be what he really is. 

What shall we say of his barbarously murdering an old friend ; 
who, though indiscreet and rash, was yet his friend? Of the death 
of the most honest man in all his coiurt, whose only crime was his 
refusing to pay him divine homage P Of the execution of two of 
his principal officers, who were condemned, though nothing could 
be proved against them, and on the slightest suspicions ? 

I pass over a great many other vices, which Alexander, accord- 
ing to most historians, gave into, and which are not to be justified : 
to speak of him, therefore, only as a warrior and a conaueror ; qua- 
lities with respect to which he is generally considerea, and which 
have gained him the esteem of aB .ages and nations ; all we now 
have to do, is, to examine whether this esteem be so w^ll grounded 
as is generally supposed. 

I have already observed, that, to the battle of Issus and the siege 
of Tyre inclusively, it cannot be denied, but that Alexander was a 
great warrior and an illustrious general. But vet I doubt very 
much, whether, during these first years of his exploits, he ought to 
be set above his father Philip ; whose actions, tnough not so daz- 
eUu^, are however as much applauded by good judges, and those of 
the military proiession. Philip, at his accession to the throne, 
found all things unsettled. He himself was obhged to lay the foun- 
dations of his own fortune, and was not supported by the least 
forei^ assistance. He alone raised himself to the power and gran* 
deur to virhich he afterwards attained. He was obliged to tram up, 
not only his soldiers, but his officers ; to instruct them in all the 
military exercises ; to inure them to the fatigues of war ; and to 
his care and abilities alone, Macedonia owed the rise of the cele- 
brated phalanx, that is, of the best troops the world had then ever 
seen, and to which Alexander owed all his conquests. How many 
obstacles stood in Philip's way, before he could possess himself of 
the power which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, had successively 
exercised over Greece f The Greeks, who were the bravest people 
in the universe, would not acknowledge him for their chief, till he 
acquired that title by wading throndb seas of blood, and by gaining 
numberless conquests over them. Thus wc see, that the way waa 
prepared for Alexander's executing his great design; the plan 
whereof, and most excellent instructions relative to it, had been 
laid down for him by his father. Now, will it not appear a much 
easier task, to subdue Asia with Grecian armies, than to subject 
the Greeks who had so often triumphed over Asia ? 

But without carrying farther the parallel of Alexander with Phi* 
)ip which all, who ao not consider heroes according to the numh^ 
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of provinoeli tbey have eooquered, but by the intrinric valpe of 
their actions, must give in favour of the latter : what judgment are 
we to form of Alexander, after his triumph over Darius ; ftnd is it 
possible to propose him, during the latter |)art of his life, as a model 
worthy the imitation of those who aspire*to the character of great 
soldiers and illustrious conquerors? 

In this inauiry, I shall begin with that which is unanimously 
agreed, by all the writers on this subject, to be the foundation of 
the solid glory of a hero ; I mean the justice of the war in which 
he engages, without which he is not a conqueror and a hero, but a 
usurper and a robber. Alexander, in making Asia tlie Beat of war, 
and turning his arms against Darius, had a plausible pretence for it; 
because the Persians had been in aJl ages, and were at that time, 
professed enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been appoint- 
ed generalissimo, and whose injuries he therefore might think him- 
eelfjustly entitled to revenge. But then, what right had Alexander 
over the great number of nations, who did not know even the name 
of Greece, ttid had never done him the least injury ? The. Scythian 
ambassador spoke very judiciously, when he addressed him in these 
words ; " What have we to do with thee ? We never once set our 
feet in thy country. Are not those who live in woods allowed to 
be ignorant of thee, and the place from whence thou comest? 
Thou boostest, that the only design of thy marching b to extirpate 
robbers ; thou thyself art the greatest robber in the world." This 
10 Alexander's exact character, in which there is nothing* to be 
rejected. 

A pirate spoke to him to the same effect, and in stronger terms. 
Alexander asl^d'*' hun what right he had to infest the seas ? <« The 
same that thou hast," rephed the pirate, with a generous liberty, 
'« to infest the universe ; but because I do this in a small ship, I am 
called a robber ; and because thou actest the same part with a grreat 
fleet, ^hou art entitled a conoueror." This was a witty and just 
answer, says St. Austin,f who has preserved this small fragment of 
Cicero. 

If therefore it, ought to be laid down as a maxim, and no reason- 
,able man can doubt of its being so, that every war, undertaken 
merely from views of ambition, is unjust ; and that the }?rince who 
begins it is guilty of all the sad consequences, and aU the blood shed 
on that occasion : what idea ought we to form of Alexander's last 
conquests ?- Was ever ambition more extrava^nt, or rather more 
furious, than that of this prince? Coming from a httle spot of 
ground ;| and forgetting tl^ narrow limits of his paternal domains, 
• 

• ClegAnter et veraciter Alnxandro IIH Maimo comprehenaiii pireta rwpondit. Nam 
ciiin idem rex homiuem intcrrogftaBet, quid ef viderrtur ut mare baberpt infeetum ; ille, 
libeit contuinacU : Cluod tibl, inquU, ut orbem terraruin. Sed quia id efo eziguo na v&- 

ri ftcio, latro vocor ; quia tu macnft claase, imperator. Ae/erC A'miiiw Marc, ex a«,er. 
ierep, t St. Ausi. de Civ. Del, I. iv. c Iv. ^^ . 

t Agibat infeileem AleiaiidnuD f umr oiiena devaMaiidi, el ad ifnoto mitt el iat- ■■ J t 
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kiter lie has hx ezt^ided hia oosque«U ; ku lobdiied, not <»dy the 
Veraaoa^ but also the Bactrians and Indiana ; baa added kingdom 
to kingdom : after all this, I say, he atill finda himaelf pent up ; and 
determined to force, if posatble, the barriera of nature, he endeav- 
ours to discover a new^world, and doea not scruple to aacrifice 
milliona of men to his ambition or curioaity. It is related that 
Alexander,* upon Anaxarchua the philoaopher'a telling him that 
there were an infinite number of worlds, wept to think that it v/ould 
be impossible for him to conquer them all, amce he had not yet con- 
quered one. Is it wrong in Senecaf to compare these pretended 
iieroes, who have gained renown no otherwise than by the ruin of . 
nations, to a eonflt^ration and a flood, which lay ^aste and destroy 
all things; or to wud beaata, who live merely by blood and alaugh- 
ter? 

AlezaBder4 pasaionately fond of glory, of which he neither knew 
the nature nor juat bounds, prided himself upon treading in tlio 
steps of Herculea, and even iu carrying hia victorioua arma farther 
than he. What reaemblance was there, aaya the same Seneca, 
between that wise conqueror and this frantic youth,- who mistook 
\u3 succes^ul raahneaa for merit and virtue ? Hercules, in his^xpe- 
(litions, made no conquests for himself He overran the universe 
as the subduer of monsters, the enemy of the wicked, the avenger 
of the good, and the restorer of peace by land and sea. Alexan- 
der, on the contrary, an unjust robber from his youth, a cruel nu 
Fager of provinces, an infamous murderer of his friends, makes his 
happiness and glory consist in rendering himself formidtable to all 
mortals, forgetting that not only the fiercest animals, but even the 
vilest, make themselves feared by their venom. 

But leaving this first consideration, whicli represents conquerors 
to us as so many scourges sent by the wrath of Heaven into the 
world to punish the sins of it, let us proceed to examine the later 
conquests of Alexander abstractedly in themselves, in order to see 
what judgment we are to form of them. 

in unttm regnura multa regna conjecit ; (or congessit) jam Grseci Penaeque eund«iii 
Ument: jam etiain k Pario liberse nationes jugum accipiunt. Hie lamen, ultra Oceanum 
Soi«*in<|ae, indigiiatur ab Herculis Liberique vestigiis vi^'tortain flectere, ipei nature vim 
parat— «t, ut ita dicam, niundi claustra perrumpit. Tanta est cvcitas mentiuin, et 
taaia initlorum suomm obtivio. lile modd ignobitis angu9 non sine coniroversiA Domi- 
aos, detec.to finetecrarum, p|er suum rediiurus orbem, trintisesL Senec. Epi8t.94&, 119. 

* Alexandro pectus insatiabiie laudis, qui Anaxarcho — innumerabtles Mundas esse 
referenti ; Heu me, inquit, miserum, quAd ne unoquideni adhuc potitus sum ! Angustft 
iwmiiti ponocoaio glorias fuit, que Deorum omnium domicilio sutfbcit. F'iU. Max. lib. 
viii. cap. 14. 

t Exitic gentium dart, non minores tuere pestes mortalium, quam inundaiio — quam 
eonflasratio. Senec Jfat Qu^et lib iii ra Prof at. 

% Hbcno Kkinc dediiua, cujiis nee naturan> nee moduni nov«rat, Herculis vestigia 
•equena, ac oe i6i quidem resistens. ubi IIIh defecerant. duid illi (Herculi) simile 
iiabebat vesaiius odnlKscens, cui pm virtute erat felix temeritasi Hercules nihil sibi 
▼ieit : <Ml>cmi iKcrarum transivit, mui nnncupiscendo, sed vindtcando. Cluid vinceret 
malomDi iia^*is. tM>fKinim «'iiHlex, terraniHi marisque pacator? At hie A pucriUft 
Iatn>, Kentiuiniue vajsiainr, tani hnsiiutn pernicies quam aniicurumt qni sumniuui bo- 
Biim ducenst lermri esse cunctis nionahbus: olilllus, non fcrociiwhiia tautiiiri aed 
llpiavisBlma qauque auimaiia linieri ob virus malum. Senec. de Bene/. 1. 1 c 13u 

VOI-. V. T 
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It most be coufeflied, that the actions of this, prince difinsee a 
splendour that dazzles and astonisbes the imagmation, which is ever 
fond of the ^reat and marvellous. His enthusiastic courage, raises 
and transports all who read his history, as it transported himself. 
But ought we to five the name of bravery 'and valour to a boldness 
that is equally bund, rash, and impetuous ; a boldness void of all 
rule, that will never listen to the voice of reason, and has no other 
guide than a senseless ardour for false glory, and a wild desire of 
distinguishing itself, at any price ? This character suits only a mih- 
. tary robber, who has no attendants ; whose own life is alone exposed ; 
and who, for that reason, may be employed in some desperate action : 
but the case is far.otherwise with regard to a king, for he owes his 
life to all his army and his whole kingdom. If we except some very 
rare occasions, on which a prince is obliged to venture his person, 
and share the danger with his troops in order to preserve them; he 
ought to cflJl to mind, that there is a great difierence between a gene- 
ral and a private soldier. True valour is not desirous of displayingr it- 
self, is no ways anxious about its own reputation, but is solely intent 
on preserving the army. It steers equally between a timid prudence, 
that foresees and dreads all difficulties, and a brutal ardour which 
industriously pursues and confronts dangers of every kind. In a 
word, to form an accomplished general, prudence must soften and 
ditect the too fiery temper of valour ; as valour in return must nni- 
mate and warm the coldness and slowness of prudence. 

Do any of these characteristics suit Alexanaer ? When we peruse 
his histoiy, and follow him to sieges and battles, we are perpetually 
alarmed for his safety, and that of his army ; and conclude every mo- 
ment that they are u{y)n the point of being destroyed. Here we see a 
rapid flood, which is going to draw in and swallow up this conqueror: 
there we behold a craggy rock, which he climbs, and perceives 
round him soldiers, either transfixed by the enemy's darts, or thrown 
headlong by huge stones from precipices. We tremble when we 
perceive in a battle the axe just reSdy to cleave his head ; and 
much more when we behold him alone in a fortress, whither his 
rashness had drawn him, exposed to all the javelins of the enemy. 
Alexander was ever persuaded, that miracles would be wrought in 
his favour, than which nothing could be more unreasonable, as Plu- 
tarch observes; for miracles do not always happen) and the gods 
at last are weary of guiding and preserving rash mortals, who abuse 
the assistance they afibrd them. 

Plutarch, in a treatise* where he mokes the eulogium of Alexan- 
der ^f and exhibits him as an accomplished hero, gives a lon^ detail 
of the several wounds he received in every part of his body ; and 
pretends that the only design'of fortune, in thus piercing him with 
wounds, was to make his courage more conspicuous. A renowned 
warrior, whose eulogium Plutarch has drawn in another part of his 

* Plat, de fortun. Alex. Orat. TL.p. 341. t Tbte treatiae, If writtoi by PlntaiclL 
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writings, did not judge in this manner. Some persons anplauding 
him for a wotmd he had received in battle,* the general h^mselt* de- 
clared, that it was a fault which could only be excused in a youn^ 
man, and justly deserved censure. It has been observed in Ilanm- 
bal's praise, and I myself have taken notice of it elsewhere, that he 
never was wounded in all his battles.f I cannot say whether Ceshr 
ever was. 

The last observation, which relates in general to Alexander's ex- 
peditions in Asia, must necessarilv lessen very much the merit of 
his victories, and the splendour of his reputation; and this is the 
genius and character of the' nations against whom he fought. Livy, 
in a digression, where he inquires what would have been the &te 
of Alexander's arms, in case he had tuiHed them towards Italy; and 
where he shows that Rome would certainly have checked his con- 
quests, insists strongly on the reflection in question. He opposes 
to this prince, in the article of courage, a great number of 
illustrious Romans, who would have resisted nim on all ocoa^ 
sions ; and in the article of prudence, that aumist senate, which 
Cineas, to give a more noble idea of it to Pyrnius his sovereign, 
said,, was composed of so many kings. *' Had he marched," says 
Ijivy,| '^ against the Romans, he would soon have found, that he 
was no longer, combatting against Darius, who, encumbered with 
gold and purple, the vain equipage of his grandeur, and dragging after 
him a multitude of women and eunuchs, came as a prey rmer than 
as an enemy ; and whom Alexander conquered without shedding 
much blood, and without wanting any other merit, than that of dar- 
ing to despise what was really contemptible. He would have found 
Italy very different from India, through which he niarched in a riot- 
ous manner, bis anny quite stupified with wine ; particularlv when 
he should hnv^ seen the forests (^Apulia, the mountains of Lucap 
nia, and the still recent footsteps of the defeat of Alexander his 
uncle, king of Epirus, who there lost his life." The historian adds, 
that he speaks of Alexander, not yet depraved and corrupted by 
prosperity, whose subtle 'poison worked^as strongly upon him, as 
upon any man that ever lived ; and he concludes, that being thus 
transformed, he would have appeared very different in Italy, from 
what he had seemed liitherto. 

These reflections of Livy show, that Alexander partly owed his 
victories to the weakness of his enemies ; and that, had he met with 
nations as courageous, and as well inured to all the hardships of 
war as the Romans, and commanded by as able, experienced gene- 
rals as those of Rome ; his victories would not have been either so 

* Timothena, Plut. in Pelop. p. 37B. ' t Mention Is made but of one single wound. 

t Non j«m eum Done rem eaee dixiaMt, quev mulkenuB ac spadonum aginen trahei»> 
tem, inter purpuram atqne aurum, oneratuni fortunie sue apparatibus, prsdam veriuf 
qii&m bostem, nihil alind quim bene ausus vana conteonnere, incruentus devidt. I^ng6 
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Tuud, or BO imiiitemipted. Neverthelees these are the points from 
which we are to judse of the merits of a conqueror. Hanniba] and 
Scijsio are considerecras two of thq greatest generals that ever lived, 
and for this reason : because both of them not only understood, per- 
fectly the military science, but their experience, their abilities, theii 
resolution and courage, were put to the trial, and set in the strong- 
est light. Now, should we give to either of them an unequal an- 
tagonist, one whose reputation is not answerable to theirs, we shall 
no longer have the same idea of them ; and their victories, though 
supposed alike, appear no longer with the same lustre, nor deserve 
the same applause. 

Mankind are but too apt to be dazzled by shining actions and a 
pompous exterior, and blindly abandon themselves to prejudices of 
every kind. It cannot be denied that Alexander possessed very 
great qualities ; but if we throw into the other scale his errors and 
vices, the presumptuous idea he entertained of his own merit,"*" the 
high contempt he had for other men, not excepting his own father ; 
his ardent tlurst of praise and flattery; liis ridiculous notion of mak- 
mg himself believea to be the son of Jupiter; of ascribing divinity 
to liiniself ; of requiring a free victorious people to pay him a servile 
homaffe, and prostrate themselves ignominiously before - him ; his 
abandosing himself so shamefully to wine ; his violent an^r, which 
rises to brutal ferocity ; the unjust and barbarous execution of his 
bravest and most faithful officers, and the murder of his most wcr 
thy friends in the midst of feasts and carousals ; can any one, says 
Livy, believe, that all these imperfections do not greatly sully the 
reputation of a conqueror ? But Alexander's frantic ambition, which 
knows neither law nor limits; the rash intrepidity with which he 
braves dangers, without the least reason or necessity ; the weak- 
ness and ignorance of the nations (totally unskilled in war) against 
whom he rought ; do not these enervate the reasons for whicli he is 
thought to have merited the surname of Great, and the title of Hero ? 
« I leave the decision of the question to the prudence and equity of 
my reader. 

As to myself, I am surprised to ind that all orators who applaud 
a prince, never fail to compare him to Alexander. They fancy that 
when he is once equalled to this king, it is impossible for panegyric 
to soar higher ; they cannot image to themselves any thing more 
august; and think tliey have omitted the stroke which finishes 
the glory of a hero, should they not exalt him by this compari* 
son. In my opinion, this denotes a false taste, a wrong turn of 
thinking ; and, if I might be allowed to say it, a want of judg* 
ment, which must naturally shock a reasonable mind. For, as 
Alexander was invested with supreme power, he ought to have 

* Referre in tanto rege ptget flnperbam mutatlonem vegl\»^ et deddertinii humf jaeea- 
ffmn mlulatioiMS, ettam victis Macedonibus graves, nedum victoribus ; et Ibeda eupplicia 
et inter vinum et epulas cedes araicorum, et vanltatem cmentiende stirpla. Qaid af vini 
attor In dies fleret acrknri quid si tmx ac pnbfervlda ira 1 (nccquloqaam duMum inter 
Mclpioraa refera) Bullaoe Iwe daonna imperaloriis vin:itibufl dudiuua 1 Liv. L ii. b. !• 
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ftiifilled the several duties of the sovereignty. We do not find tfati 
he possessed the first, the most essential, and most excellent virtues 
of a great prince, wliich are, to be the father, the guardian, and 
sheplierd of his people ; to govern them by good laws ; to make 
their trade, both by sea and land, flourish ; to encourage and protect 
arts and sciences, to establish peace and plenty, and not suf!br his 
subjects to be in any manner aggrieved or injured ; to maintain an 
agreeable harmony between all orders of the state, and make them 
conspire, in due proportion, to the public welfare : to employ him- 
self in doing justice to all his subjects, to hear their disputes, and 
reconcile them ; to consider himself as the father of his people, as 
oblig-ed to provide for all tiieir necessities, and to procure them the 
several enjoyments of life. Now Alexander, who almost a moment 
after he ascended the throne, lefl Macedonia, and neve)r returned 
back into it, did not endeavour at any of these things, which how- 
ever are the chief and most substantial duties of a great prince. 

He seems possessed of such qualities onlv as are of the second 
rank, I mean those of war, and these are all extravagant; are car- 
ried to the rashest and most odious excess, and to the extremes of 
folly and fury; whilst his kingdom is left a prey to the rapine and 
exactions of Antipater ; and flul the conquered provinces abandoned 
to the insatiable avarice of the governors, who carried their oppres- 
sions so far, that Alexander was forced to put them to death. Nor 
do his soldiers appear to be better regulated; for these, having plun- 
dered tlie wealth of the East, after the prince had given them the 
highest marks of his beneficence, grew so licentious, so disorderly, 
BO debauched and abandoned to vices of every kind, that he was 
forced to pay their debts, by a largess of 1,500,000/. What strange 
men were these! how depraved their school! how pernicious the 
fruit of their victories ! Is it doin^ honour to a prince, is it adorning 
his panegyric, to compare him with such a model? 

The Romans, indeed, seemed to have held Alexander's memory 
in ^eat veneration ; but I very much question, whether in the vir 
tuous ages of the commonwealth, he would have been considered 
as so great a man. Ccesar seeing his statue in a temple in Spain,''* 
during his government of that country after his prietorshipi could 
not forbear groaning and sighing, when he compared the few glori- 
ous actions achieved by himself, with the mighty exploits of this 
conqueror. It was said that Pompey, in one of his triumphs, ap- 
peared dressed in that king's surtout. Augustus pardoned the 
Alexandrians, for the sake of their founder. Caligula, in a ceremony 
in which he assumed tlie character of a mighty conqueror, wore 
Alexander's coat of mail. But no one carried Ms veneration for 
this monarch so far as Caracalla. He used the same kind of arms 
and goblets as that prince : he had a Macedonian phalanx in his 

• Dion. 1. zxxvil. p. 53. ApjMe Bell. Mithrid. p. 853. Diod. L 11. p. 454. I«li 
L lU. p. 653. M. 1. Izzvil. p. 673. 
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anny ; he peTsecuted the Peripatetics, aad would have bnrot aB the 
books of Aristotle their founder, because he was suspected to have 
conspired with those who poisoned Alexander. 

I believe that I may justly assert, that, if an impartial person of 
good sense reads Plutarch's hvcs of illustrious men with attention, 
they will leave such a tacit and strong impression in his mind, as 
will make him consider Alexander one of the least valuable among 
them. But how strong would the contrast be found, had we the 
lives of Epanunondas, of Hannibal, and Scipio, the loss of which 
can never be too much regretted ! How Httle would Alexander ap- 
pear, set off with all his titles, and surrounded by all his conquests, 
even if considered in a military light, when compared to those heroes, 
who were truly great, and worthy their exalted reputation ! 

SECT. XX. 

XcfleetkMifl on the Peniansi <areeks, ami Macedonians, by Moos. Bostuet, BIsIm^ <tf 

Meaux. 

The reader will not be displeased with my inserting here part of 
the admirable reflections of the Bishop of Meaux,* on the charac 
ter and ^vcmment of the Persians, Greeks, and Macedonians, with 
whose history we have been engaged. 

The Greek nations, several of whom had at first lived under a 
monarchical form of government, having studied the arts of civil 
polity, imagined they were able to govern themselves, and most of 
their cities formed themselves into commonwealths. But the wise 
loffislators, who arose in every country, as a Thales, a Pythagoras, 
a rittacus, a Lycurgus, a Solon, and many others mentioned in his- 
tory, prevented liberty from degenerating into licentiousness. Law* 
drawn up with great simplicity, and few in number, awed the peo- 
ple^held them in their duty, and made them all conspire to thegeno- 
ralgood of the country. 

The idea of liberty which such a conduct inspired, was wonder- 
ful. For the liberty which the Greeks figured to themselves was 
subject to the law, that is, to reason itself, acknowledged as such by 
the whole nation. They would not let men rise to power among 
them. Magistrates, who were feared during their office, became 
afterwards private men, and had no authority but what their expe- 
rience gave them. The law was considered as their sovereign : it 
was she who appointed magistrates, prescribed the limits of then 
power, and punished their mal-administration. The advantage of 
this government was, that the citizens bore so much the greater love 
to their country, as all shared in tlie government of it ; and as every 
individual was capable of attaining its highest dignities. 

The advantage which accrued to Greece from philosophy, witk 
regard to the preservation of its form of government, is incrediblo 

Diaeounw on UnlvcrBal Ilifttory. Part. IIL chap. i. 
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The greater freedom these nations enjoyed, the greater necessity 
there was to settle the laws relating to manners, and those of society, 
agreeably to reason and good sense. From Pythagoras, Thales, 
Anaxagoras, Socrates, Archytas, Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, and a 
Dfiultitude more, the Greeks received tlieir noble precepts. 

But why should we mention philosophere only? The writings of 
even the poets, which were in every body's hands, amused them 
very much, but instructed them still more. The most renowned of 
conquerors considered Homer as a master, who taught him to 
govern wisely. This ^at poet instructed people, no less happily, 
in obedience, and the duties of a good citizen. 

When the Greeks, thus educated, saw the delicacy of the Asia- 
tics : their dress and beautv, emulating that of women, they ]ield 
them in the utmost contempt. But their form of government, that 
had no other rule than their prince's will, which took place of all 
laws, not excepting the most sacred, inspired them with horror; 
and the Barbarians were the most hateful of objects to Greece. 

The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the most early times,* and 
it WBB become almost natural to them. A circumstance which 
made them -delight so much in Homer's poems, was his celebrating 
the advantages and victories of Greece over Asia. On the side of 
Asia was Venus, that is to say, the pleasures, the idle loves, and 
efTeminacy : on that of Greece was Juno, or in other words, gravity 
with conjugal affection, Afercury with eloquence, and Jupiter with 
wise policy. With the Asiatics was Mars, an impetuous and brutal 
deity, that is to say, war carried on with fury : with tlie Greeks, 
PaUas, or, in other words, the science of war and valour^ conduct* 
cd by reason. The Grecians, from this time, had ever imagined, 
that understanding and true bravery were natural as well as pecu- 
liar to them. They could not bear the thoughts of Asia's design 
to conquer them ; and in bowing to this yoke, they would have 
thought they had subjected virtue to pleasure, the mind to the body, 
and true courage to brutal strength, which consisted merely m 
numbers. 

The Greeks were strongly inspired with these sentiments, when 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, and Xerxes, invaded them with armies 
BO prodigiously numerous as exceeds all belief. The Persians found 
often, to their cost, the great advantage which discipline has over 
multitudes and confusion ; and how gieatly superior courage (when 
conducted by skill) ia to a bUnd impetuosity. 
^ Persia, after having been so often conquered by the Greeks, had 
nothing to do but to sow divisions among them ; and the height to 
which conquest had raised the latter, fecilitated the design. As 
fearf held them in the bands of union, victory and security cussolved 
them. Having been always used to fight and conquer, they no 
sooner beHeved that they had no longer any thing to fear from the 

^kocmm In Panegyr. . fPlat- d« Leg. I. UL 
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power of the Persians, than they turned their arms against eacA 
other. 

Among the several republics of which Greece was composed, 
Athens and Lacediemon were undoubtedly the chief. These two 
great commonwealths, whose manners and conduct were directly 
opposite, perplexed and incommoded one another, in the common 
design they had of subjecting aU Greece ; so that they were eter- 
nally at variance, and this more from the contrariety of interests, 
than an opposition of tempers and dispositions. 

The Grecian cities would not subject' themselves to either : for, 
besides that every one of them desired to live free and independent, 
they were not pleased with the government of either of those two 
commonwealths. We have shown, in the course of this history, 
thiat the Peloponnesian, and other wars, were either owing to, or 
supported by, the reciprocal jealousy of Lacedeemon and Athens. 
But at the same time that this jealousy disturbed, it supported 
Greece in some measure ; and kept it from being dependant on 
either of those republics- 

The Persians soon perceived this state and condition of Greece; 
afler which, the whole secfet of their politics was to keep up these 
Jealousies, and foment these divisions. Lacediemon, being the 
most ambitious, was the first that made them engage in the Greeia}i 
quarrels. The Persians took part in them, with a view of subject- 
ing the whole nation; and industrious to make the Greeks weaken 
one another, they only waited for the favourable instant to crush 
them altogether. Already the cities of Greece considered,"' in their 
wars, only the king of Persia ; whom they called the great king, 
or the king, by way of eminence, as if they already thought them- 
selves his subjects. However, when Greece was upon the brink 
of slavery, and ready to fall into the hands of the Barbarians, it 
was impossible for the genius, the spirit of the country, not to rouse 
and take the alarm. Agesilaus, kingr of Lacediemonia, made the 
Persians tremble in Asia Minor, and showed that they might be 
humbled. Their weakness was still more evident by the gforious 
retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, who had followed the Younger Cyrus. 

it was then that all Greece saw more plainly than ever, that it 
possessed an invincible body of soldiery, which was able to subdue 
all nations ; and that nothing but its feuds and divisions could sub 
ject it to an enemy, who was too weak to resist it when united. 

Philip of Macedon, a prince whose abilities were equal to his 
valour, took so great advantage of the divisions which reigned be- 
tween the various cities and commonwealths, that though his king 
dom was but small, yet, as it was united, and his power absolute, he 
at last, partly by artifice and partly by strength, rose to greater 
power than any of the Grecian states, and obliged them all to march 
uiHier his standards against thie conmion enemy. This was tho 

* Plat de heg. 1. ill. Ispoftt. in Faocp 
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state of Greece when Philip lost his life, and Alexander his eon 
ceeded to his kingdom, and to the design^ he had projected. 

The Macedomans, at his accession, were not only well disciplined 
and inured to toils, but triumphant : and become, by so many suc- 
cesses, abnost as much superior to the other Greeks in valour and 
discipline, as the rest of the Greeks were superior to the Persians, 
and to such nations as resembled them. 

Danus, who reigned over Persia in Alexander's time, was a just, 
brave, and generous prince ; was beloved by his subjects, and want- 
~ed neither good sense nor vigour for the execution of his designs. 
But, if we compare the two monarchs ; if we oppose the genius of 
Darius, to the penetrating sublime one of Alexander; the valour 
of the former, to the mighty invincible courage, which obstacles 
animated, of die latter ; with that boundless desire which Alexan- 
der possessed, of augmenting his glory, and his entire belief that 
all things ought to bend before him, as beinff formed by Providence 
superior to the rest of mortals ; a belief with which he inspired not 
only his generals, but the meanest of his soldiers, who thereby rose 
above difficulties, and even above themselves ; the reader will easily 
jud^ which of the monarchs was to be victorious. 

It to these considerations we add the advantages which the 
Greeks and Macedonians had over their enemies, it must be con- 
fessed, that it was impossible for the Persian empire to subsist any 
longer, when invaded by so great a hero, and by such invincible 
armies. And thus we discover, at one and the same time, the cir- 
cumstance which ruined the empire of the Persians, and raised that 
of Alexander. 

To smooth his way to victory, the Persians happened to lose the 
only general who was able to make head against the Greeks, and 
this was Memnon of Rhodes. So lon^ as Alexander fought against 
tJiis illustrious warrior, he might glory m having v^quished an ene- 
my worthy of himself. But in the very infancy of a diversion, 
which began already to distract Greece, Memnon died, after which 
Alexander obliged all things to give, way before hi-m. 

This prince made his entrance into Babylon with a splendour and 
iiiagnilicence whichiiad never been seen before ; and, after having 
revenged Greece, after subduing, with incredible swiftness, all the 
nations subject to Persia ; to secure his new empire on every side, 
or rather to satiate his ambition, and render his name more fiimo.us 
than that of Bacchus, he marched into India, and there extended 
his conquests farther than that ^celebrated conqueror had done. 
But the monarch, whose impetuous career neither deserts, rivers, 
nor mountains, could stop, was obliged to yield to the murinurs of 
his soldiers, who called aloud for ease and repose. 

Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and respected, not as s 
conqueror, but as a god. Nevertheless, the formidable empire he 
nad acquired, subsisted no longer than his life, which- was but short. 
At thirty-three years of age, in the midst of the grandest designs 
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that ever man formed, and flushed with the surest hopes of success, 
he died before he had leisure to settle liis affairs on a solid founda- 
tion ; leaving behind him a brother, who was an idiot', and children 
very young, all incapable of supportmg the weight of such a power. 

But the circumstance which proved most fatal to his family and 
empire, was his having taught the generals who survived him, to 
breathe nothing but ambition and war. He foresaw the prodigious 
lengths they would go after hi^ death. To curb their ambitions 
views, and for fear of mistaking in his conjectures, he did not dare 
to name lus successor, or the guardian of bis children. He only 
foretold that his friends would solemnize his obsequies with bloody 
battles; and he expired in the flower of his age, full of the sad 
ima^res of the confusion which would follow his death. 

And indeed, Macedonia, the kingdom he inherited, which his 
ancestors had governed during so many ages, was invaded on all 
sides, as a succession that was become vacant; and after being 
long exposed a prey to the strongest, was at last possessed by 
another family- Thus this great conqueror, the most renowned the 
world ever saw, was the last king of his family. Had he lived 
peaceably in Macedon, the greatness of his empire would not have 
proved a temptation to his generals ; and he would have left to his 
children the kingdom he inherited from his ancestors. But rising 
to too exalted a height of power, he proved the destruction of his 
posterity.; and such was the glorious fruit of all his conquests. 
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SECT. I. 

I'f^ubles which foflowed the death of Alexander. The partition of the pravfaicea amoM 
the generals. Arkieua elected king. Perdiccas aj^wintal hla guardian, and regca] 
of the empire. 

In relating the death of Alexander the Great, I mentioned th« 
many troubles and commotions that arose in the army on the first 
news of that event. All the troops in general, soldiers as well as 
officers, had their thoug^hts entirely taken up at first .with the loss 
of a prince whom they loved as a father, and reverenced almost as 
a god, and abandoned themselves without reserve to grief and tears. 
A mournful silence reigned at first throughout the camp ; but this 
was soon succeeded by dismal sighs and cries, which spoke the 
true language of the heart, and in which that vain ostentation of 
sorrow, which is too often paid to custom and decorum on such 
occasions,'*' had no share. 

When the first impressions of grief had given place to reflection, 
they be^an to consider, with the utmost consternation, the state in 
which the death of Alexander had left them. They found them- 
Belves at an infinite distance from their native coynt^, and amidst 
a people lately subdued, so little accu^omed to their new yoke, 
that they were hardly acquainted with their present masters, and 
had not as yet had sufficient time to forget their ancient laws, and 
that form of govemmeiit under which they had always lived. 
What measures could be taken to keep a country of such vast 

* Paarim silentla et g^mitus ; nihil composituin in oatentationem— alUiki nondteflb 
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extent in subjection ? how could it be possible to suppreeB tboie 
Reditions and revolts which would nati\rally break out on all sides 
m that decisive moment ? what expedients could be formed to re- 
strain those troops within the limits of their duty, who had so long 
been habituated to complaints and murmurs, and were commanded 
by chiefs, whose several views and pretensions were so different ? 

The only remedy for these various calamities seemed to consist 
in a speedy nomination of a successor to Alexander ; and the troops, 
as well as the officers, and the whole Macedonian state, seemed p.i 
first to be very desirous of this expedient : and, indeed, their com- 
mon interest and security, with the preservation of their new con- 
quests, amidst the barbarous nations that surrounded them, made 
it necessary for them to consider this election as their first and 
most important care, and to turn their thoughts to the choice of a 
person qualified to Gil so arduous a station, and sustain the weight 
of it in such a manner as to be capable of maintaining general 
order an4 tranquillity. But it had already been written,* ** That 
the kingdom of Alexander should be divided and rent asunder afler 
his death," and that it should not be transmitted in the usual man- 
ner to his posterity. No efforts of human wisdom could establish 
a sole successor to that prince. In vain did they deliberate, con- 
sult, and decide ;t nothing could be executed contrary to the pre- 
ordained event, or. at least, nothing short of it could possibly subsist 
A superior and invisible Power had already disposed of the king- 
dom, and divided it by an inevitable decree, as will be evident in 
the sequel. The circumstances of this partition had been de- 
nounced near three centuries before this time ; the portions of it 
had already been assigned to different possessors, and nothing could 
frustrate that division, which was only to be deferred for a few 
years. Till* the arrival of that > period, men indeed might raise 
commotions, and concert a variety of movements ; but all their 
efforts would only tend to the accomplishment of what had been 
ordained by the sovereign Master of kingdoms, and of what had 
been foretold by his prophet. 

Alexander had a son by Barsiua, and had conferred the name of 
Hercules upon him. Roxana, another of his wives, was advanced 
in her pregnancy when that prince died. He had likewise a natural 
brother, called Arido^us ; but he would not upon his death-bed dis- 
pose of his dominions in favour of any heir ; for which reason this 
vast empire, which no longer had a master to sway it, became a 
source of competition and, wars, as Alexander had plainly foreseen, 
when he dechired that his friends would celebrate nis funeral with 
bloody battles. 

The division was augmented by the equality amon? the generals 
of the army, none of whom was so superior to his colteagues, 
either by birth or merit, as to induce them to offer him the 

* Din. zl. 4. t Non ertt— noa ■tabh— mm fist tni. 
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empitre, and soiniii to hU authority. The cavvlry were dte i ro u e that 
AridflEms should succeed Alexander, llis understanding had been 
inipairea ever since he had been afflicted in his infancy with a 
vK lent mdispositiori, occasioned, as was pretended, by some par-. 
tL'-u.ar irink which had been given him by Olympiaa, and wnidi 
k.i^ sordered his senses. Tliis ambitious princess being Ippre- 
n i.slx e that the engaging qualities she discovered in Aridasua, * 
wc > d be w .nany obstacles to the greatness of her son Alexanderi« 
thoug'ht expedient to have recourse to the criminal precautioit 
alre^^dy mentioned. The infantry had declared against this prince*, 
j^^d vrere headed by Ptolemy, and other chiefe ofgreat reputation) 
^ho began each to think of their own particular estabfishinent. 
For a sudden revolution had taken place in the minds of these offi- 
cers, and paused them to contemn the rank of private persons, and 
all dependency and subordination, with a view of aspiring to sove- 
reign power, which had never employed their thoughts till then, and 
to virliich they never thought themselves quahfied to pretend before 
this conjuncture of afifairs. 

I^hese disputes,^ Which eBS9.^ed the minds of all parties, delayed 
tiie interment of Alexander for the space of seven days; and, if 
^ve may credit some authors, tlie body continued uncorrupted all 
tnat time. It was afterwards delivered to the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, who embalmed it afler their manner ; ana AridieuB, a 
difierent person from him I have already mentioned, waa charged 
with the care of conveying it to Alexandria. 

After a variety of troubles and agitations had intervened, the 
principal officers assembled at a conference ; where it was unani- 
mously-concluded, that Arideus should be king, or rather, that he 
should be invested with the shadow of royalty. The infirmity of 
mind, which ou^ht to have excluded him from the throne, was the 
very motive of trieir advancing him to it, ai)d united all suffrages in 
his ^vour. It favoured the hopes and pretensions of au the chiefe, 
and covered their designs, it was also agreed in this assembly, 
that if Roxana, who was then m the sixth or eighth month of 
her pregnancy, should have a son, he should be associated with 
Aridseus in the throne. Perdiccas, to whom Alexander on his death- 
bed had left his ring, had the person of the prince consigned to his 
care as a guardian, and was constituted regent of the kingdom. 

The same assembly, whatever respect they might bear to the me- 
mory of Alexander, thought fit to annul some of his regulations, 
which would have been destructive to the state, and have exhausted 
his treasury.. He had ^ven orders for six temples to be erected in 
particular cities which he had named, and had fixed the expenses of 
emch of these structures at 500 talenu. whicn amount to 509,000 
crovirns. He had likewise ordered a pyram;d to be raised over the 
tomb of bis father Phitip, which waeto le tuiidnc<l with a grandeur 
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and mBgnificeiice etaml to that in Egypt, esteemed one ef the sereii 
wonden of the worML He had likewise olanned other expenses of 
the like kind, which were pradently revoKed by the assembly. 

Within a dioit time after these proceedings,* Roxana was deli- 
vered of a son, who was named Alexander, and acknowledged king, 
jointly with Arideus. But neither of these princes possessed any 
-thing more tlian the name of royalty, as all authority was entirely 
.lodged in the great lords and generals, who had divided the provinces 
among themselves. 

In Eiu-ope ; Thrace and the adjacent regions were consigned to 
Lysimachus ; and Macedonia, Epirus, and Greece, were allotted to 
Antipater and Craterus. 

In Africa; Egypt and the other conquests of Alexander in Libya 
and Cyrenaica, were assigned to Ptolemy the son of Lagos, with 
that part of Arabia which borders on Egypt. The month of Thoth 
' m the autumn is the epocha from whence the years of the empire 
of the Lagides in Egypt begin to be computed ; though Ptolemy did 
not assume the title of king, in conjunction with the mber successois 
of Alexander, till about 17 years ailer this event. 

In the Lesser Asia; Lycia, Pamphylia,and tlie greater Phrygia, 
were given to Antisonus; Caria, to Cassander; Lydia, to Me- 
nander ; the lesser Phrygia, to Leonatus ; Armenia, to Neoptole- 
mus ; Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, to Eumenes. These two pro- 
vinces had never been completely subjected by the Macedonians, 
nnd Ariarathes^ king of Cappadocia, continued to govern them as for- 
merly ; Alexander, having advanced with so much rapidity to his 
^ other conquests, as left hira no inclination to amuse himsdf witli 
(he entire reduction of that province, contented hin^self with a slight 
submission. ^ 

Syria and Phcenicia fell to Laomedon; one of the two Mediae 
to Atropates, and tlje other to Perdiccas. Persia was assigned to 
Peuceistcs ; Babylonia to Archon ; Mesopotamia, to Arcesilas ; Par- 
thia and Hyrconia.to Phrataphernes; Bactriana and Sogdiana to 
Philip ; the other regions were divided among generals whose 
names are now but little known. 

Seleucus the.son of Antiochus, WaS placed at the head of the ca- 
valry of the allies, wliich was a .post of great importance ; and Cas- 
sander, the son of Antipater, commanded the companies of guards. 

Tlie Upper Asia, which extends almost to India, and even India , 
also, were left in the possession of those who had been appointed go* , 
vernors of those countries by Alexander. 

The same disposition generally prevailed in all the provinces I 
have already mentioned ; and it is in this sense that most interpret 
tens Cvxplain that passage in the Maccabees,! which declares, thai 
Alexander, iiav'mg assembled the creat men of his court who hal 
Vmui brought up with hihi, divided ms kingdom among them in bii 
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life-time. And indeed it was very probable, that this prince^ when he 
saw his dea.th approaching, and had no inclination to nominate a sole 
eucxessof himself, was contented with confirming each of his' offi- 
cers in the government he had tbrmerly assigned them ; which is 
sufficient to authorize the declaration of the Maccabees, *< That he 
divided his kingdom amongst them whilst he was living." 

This partition was only the work of man, and its duration was bnt 
short. That being, who reigns alone, and is the only King of ages, 
had decreed a different distribution. He had assigned to each his 
portion, and marked out its boundaries and extent, and his disposi- 
tion alone was to subsist. 

The partitimi concluded upon in the assembly was the source of 
various divisions and wars, as will be evident in the series of tfaos 
history, each of these governors claiming tlie exercise of an mde- 
pendent and sovereign power in his particular province. They how- 
ever paid that veneration to the memory of Alexander,* as not to 
assume the title of king, till all the race of that monarch, who had 
been placed upon the throne, were extinct. 

Among the governors of tlie provinces I have mentioned, some 
distinguished themselves more than others by their reputation, merit, 
and cabals ; and formed different parties, to which the others ad- 
hered, agreeably to their particular views, either of interest or am- 
bition. For it is not to be imagined that the resolutions, which 
are formed in conjunctures of tbis nature, are much influenced by a 
devotion to the public good. 

JBumenes must,t however, be excepted ; for he undoubtedly was 
the most virtuous man among all the governors, and had no supe- 
rior in true bravery. He was always fom in the interest of the two 
kings, from a principle of true probity. .He was a native of Cardia, 
a city of Thrace, and hb birth was but obscure. Pbilip, who had 
observed excellent qualities in him in his youth, kept hun near his 
own person in the quality of secretary, and reposed great confidence 
in him. He was equally esteemed by Alexander, who treated hun 
with extraordinary marks of his favour. Barsina, the first lady for 
whom this prince had entertained a passion in Asia, and^by whom 
he had a son named Hercules, had a sister of the same name with 
her own, and the king gave her m marriage to Eumenes.| We 
shi^ see by the event that this prudent favourite conducted himself 
in such a manner as jjustly entitled him to the favour of those two 
princes, even after their death; and all his sentunents and actions 
will make it evident that a man may be a plebeian by birth, and yet 
very noble by disposition. , , , , 

I have already intimated,} that Sysiffambis, who had patiently 
supported the death of her father, husband, and son, could not survive 
the loss of A!exander.|| The death of this princess was soon followed 
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hf ilMt of the two grand-diiigliten Siatira, the wife of Alexander, 
•ad Drypetis, the relict of HephctUon Roxam, who waa appie- 
liepsive Int Statira- shouhl be pregnant by Alexander aa well hb 
Jieieaif, and that the birth of a prince woMld fruBtrate the measures 
which had been .taken to secure the saccession to the son she hoped 
to have, prevailed upon the two sisters to vu?u her, and secretly de- 
atioyed them in concert with PerdiccaS) her -^nly confidant in that 
impioQB proceeding. 

ft 16 now time to enter npon a detail of those actions that were per- 
formed by the Bucoeseors of Alexander. I shall therefore begin with 
the defection of the Greeks in Upper Asia, and with the war which 
Antipater had to sustain against Greece ; because those transactions 
aie most detached, and in a manner distinct, from the other events. 

SECT. U. 

Hm ravok of Ike Giwb In Upper Asia. Theimprealon occasioned bj the neweof 
Alexander** death at Athens. TJie expedition of Antipater into Greece. He is firM 
defeated, and afterwards victorlnm. Makes himself master of Athens, and leaves a 
guilioii theie. The flight and death of Dcmosihenea 

A. M. 888t. ' 7^^ Greeks,'*' wh<»n Alexander had established, 

AuL J. c. 333. in the form of colonies, in the provinces of Upper 
Asia^ continued with reluctance in those settlements, because they 
did not experience that delight and satisfactioo with which they had 
flattered themselves, and had long^cherished aa ardent desire of 
vetuming to their own country. They had not however dared to 
discover their uneasiness whilst Alexander was hving, but the mo- 
meat they received intelligence of his death, they <^nly declared 
their intentions. They armed 20,000 foot, all warlike and expe- 
rienced sQldiers, with 3000 horse ; and having placed Philo at their 
head, they prepared for their departure, without taking coumsel, or 
receiving orders from any but themselves, as if tliey had been sub- 
ject to no authority, and no longer acknowledged any superior. 
•^ Perdiocas, who foresaw the consequences of such an enterprise 
at a time when every thing was in motion, and when the troops, as 
• well a&their offices, breathed nothing but independence, sent Pithon 
tox>ppo8ethem. 

The merit of this officer was acknowledged by all ; and he will- 
ingly charged himself with this commission, in expectation of gain 
ing over those Greeks, and of procuring himself some considerable 
eatabhshment in Upper Asia by their means. Perdiccas, bein^ 
acquainted with his design, ^ave a very surprising order to tlje 
Macedonians whom he sent with that general, which was to exter- 
minate the revolters entirely. Pithon, on his arrival, brought over, 
by money> 3000 Greeks, who turned their backs in the battle, auii 
were the occasion of his obtaining a cpmpletc victory. The van 

•D'^.l. xvULp.S91.9Ba 
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i)QiflbBd tro<^ surreodered, but made the preservation of their llvei 
and libertiee the condition of their submitting to the conqueror 
This was exactly agreoabie to Pithon's design, but he was no longer 
master of its execution. Tbo Macedonians thinking it incumbent 
on them to accomplish the orders of Perdiccas, inliumanly s1augh« 
lered all the Greeks, without the least regard to the terms they had 
granted them. Pithon being thus defeated in his views, returned 
with the Macedonians to Perdiccas. 

This expedition was soon succeeded by the Grecian war.* Tbe 
news of Alexander's death being brought to Athens, bad excited 

freat rumours, and occasioned a ioy that was almost universal, 
*he people, who had long sustained with reluctance the yoke which 
the Macedonians had imposed on Greece, made liberty the subject 
of all their discourse : they breathed nothing but war, and abui- 
doned themselves to all the extravagant emotions of a senseless ana 
excessive joy. Phocion, who was a person of wisdom and modera- 
tion, and doubted the truth of the intelligence they had received, 
endeavoured to calm the turbulency of their minds, and to check 
these impetuous sallies, which rendered them incapable of counsel 
and sedate reflection. As the generality of the orators, notwith* 
Btan&iig all his remonstrances, exclaimed that the news was true, 
stnd that Alexander was certainly dead, Phocion rose up, and ex- 
pressed himself in this manner; *' If he be reaUy dead to-day, he 
will likewise be so to-morrow and the next day, so that we shall 
have time enough to deliberate in a calm manner, and with a great- 
er security." 

Leosthenes, who was the first that published this account at 
Athens, was continually haranguing the people with excessive ar- 
rogance and vanity, rhocion, who was tried with his speeches, 
said to him, ''Young man, your discourse resembles the cypress, 
which is tall and spreading, but bears no fruit." He gave great 
ofifence, by opposing the inclinations of the people in so strenuous a 
manner, and Hyperides rising up, asked him this question ; "When 
would you advise the Athenians to make war?" *' As soon,** replied 
Phocion, ^ as I see the younp" men firmly resolved to observe a strict 
discipline; the rich disposed to contribute, according to tlieir abili- 
ties, to the expense of a war ; and when the orators no longer rob the 
public." 

All the remonstrances of Phocion were ineffectual : a war was 
resolved upon, and a deputation agreed to be sent to all the states 
of Greece, to engage their accession to the league. This is the 
war in which all the Greeks, except the Thebans, united to main- 
tain the liberty of their country, under the conduct of Leosthenes, 
against Antipater ; and it was called the Lamian war, from the 
name of a city where the latter was defeated m the first battle. 

Demo6thenes,f who was then in exile at Megara, but who amidst 

* Phit. in Phoc p. 751, 753. f Plat, in OemcMrth. p. 858. Justin. L xllL e. 5.' 
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bis mwfoitanefl always retained an ardent zeal for the interait ef 
his country and the defence of the common liberty, joined himself 
with the Athenian ambassadors sent into Peloponnesus, and having 
seconded their remonstrances in a wonderful manner by the force 
of his eloquence, he engaged Sicyon, Ar^os, Corinth, and the other 
cities of Peloponnesus, to accede to the league. 

The Athemans, struck with admiration at a zeal so noble and 
generous, immediately passed a decree to recall him from banish* 
ment. A galley with three ranks of oars was despatched to him 
at i£gina; and, when he entered the port of Pirteus, all the ma- 
gistrates and priests advanced out of the city, and all the citizens 
crowded to meet that illustrious exile, and received him with the 
utmost demonstrations of affection and joy, blended at the same 
time with an air of sorrow and repentance, for the injury they had 
done him. Demosthenes was sensibly affected with the extraordi- 
nary honours that were rendered him; and whilst he returned as it 
were in tiiumphto his country, amidst the acclamations of the peo- 
jde, he lifted up his hands towards heaven to thank the gods for so 
illustrious a protection, and congrstulated himself on beholding a 
day more glorious to him, than 3iat had proved to Alcibiades, on 
which he returned from his exile. For his fellow-citizens received 
him from the pure effect of desire and good- will ; whereas the re- 
ception of Alcibiades was not entirely voluntary, some compulsion 
bmnff put upon their inclinations. 

The generality of those who were far advanced in veais,* were 
extremely apprehensive of the event of a war, which had been un- 
dertaken with too much precipitation, and without examining into 
the consequences with all the attention and sedateness that an en- 
terprise of so much importance Required. They were sensible also, 
that there was no necessity for declaring themselves so openly 
zigainst the Macedonians, whose veteran troops were very formida. 
ble; and the example of Thebes, which was destroyed by the same 
temerity of conduct, added to their consternation. But the orators, 
who derived their advantages from the distraction of the public 
affairs, and to whom, according to the observation of Phihp, war 
was peace, and peace war, would not allow .the people time to de- 
liberate maturely on the affairs proposed to their consideration, but 
drew them into their sentiments by a fallacious eloquence, which 
presented them with nothing but scenes of future conquest and 
triumphs. 

Demosthenes and Phocion, who wanted neither zeal nor pru- 
dence, were of different sentiments on this occasion, which was no 
extraordinary circupnstance with respect to them. It is not my 
province to determine which of them had reason on his side: but, 
m such a perplexing conjecture as this, there' is nothing surprising 
in a contrariety of opuiions, though the result of good intentions 
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on both sides. Phocion's scheme was, perhaps, the m^ot i>rL: leiit, 
and that of Demosthenes the most glorious. 

Be that as it may, a considerable army was raised, and a very 
numerous fleet fitted out. All the citizens who were under the age 
of forty, and capable of bearing arms, were drawn out. Of the ten 
tribes that composed the republic, three were left for the defence 
of Attica, the rest marched out with the otlicr allies under the 
command of Leosthenes. 

Antipater was far from being indolent during these transactions 
ia Greece, of which he had been apprized, and he had sent to Leo- 
natus in Phrygia, and to Craterus in Cilicia, to urge them to come 
to his assistance ; but before the arrival of the expected succours^k 
he marched at the head of only 13,000 Macedonians and 600 horse ; 
the frequent recruits which he had sent Alexander, having left him 
no more troops in all the country. 

It is surprising that Antipater should attempt to give battle to 
the united forces of aU Greece with such a handful of men ; but he 
undoubtedly imagined, t]iat the Greeks were no longer actuated by 
their ancient zeal and ardour for liberty, and that they ceased to 
consider it as such an inestimable advantage, as ought to inspire 
them with a resolution to venture tlieii lives and fortunes for its 
preservation. He flattered himself that they had begim to £uni- 
li arize themselves with subjection : and indeed this was the dis- 
position of the Greek3 at that time ; in whom appeared no longer 
the descendants of tliose who had so gallantly sustained all the 
cfTort^ of the Ea^t, and fought against a milhon of men for the 
preservation of their freedom. 

Antipater advanced towards Thessaly, and was followed by his 
fleet, which cruised along the sea-coasts. It consisted of 110 tri- 
remes, or galleys of three benches of oars. The Thessalians de- 
clared at first in his favour ; but having afterwards changed their 
sentiments, they joined the Athenians, and supplied them with a 
strong body of horse. 

As the army of the Athenians and their allies was much more 
numerous than that of the Macedonians, Antipater could not sup- 
port the charge, and was defeated in the first battle. As he durst 
not hazard a second, and was in no condition to make a safe retreat 
into Macedonia, he shut himself up in Lamia, a small city in Thes- 
saly, in order to wait for succours that were to be transmitted to 
iiim from Asia, and he fortified himself in that place, which was 
soon besieged by the Athenians. 

The assault was carried on with great bravery agamst the town, 
and the resistance was equally vigorous. Leosthenes, after several 
attempts, despairing to carry it by force, changed the siege into a 
blockade, in order to conquer the place by famine. He surrounded 
it with a wall of circumvallation, and a very deep ditch, and by 
^.hose means cut off all supplies of provision. The city soon be- 
came sensible of the growmg scarcity, and the besieged began to 
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be seriously disposed to sorrender; when Leosthenes, in a sally 
they made upon him, received a considerable wound, which render- 
ed it necessary for him to be carried to his tent. Upon which the 
command of the army was consigned to Antiphilus, who was equally 
esteemed by the troops for his valour and ability. - 

A jtf . 3683. Leonatus,* in the mean time, was marching to 

AnL J. c. 32a. the assistance of the Macedonians besieged in 

Lamia ; and was commissioned, as well as Antigpnus, by an agree- 
ment made between the generals, to establish Eumenes in Cappa- 
docia by force of arms ; but they took other measures, in consequence 
of some private views. Leonatus, who reposed an entire confidence 
in Eumenes, declared to him at parting, that the engagement to 
assist Antipater was a mere pretext, and that His i^l intention wa^ 
to advance into Greece, in order to make himself master of Mace- 
donia. He, at the same time, showed him letters from Cleopatra, 
the sister of Alexander, who invited him to come. to Pella, and pro- 
mised to espouse him. Leonatus being arrived within a little dis- 
tance of Lamia, marched directly against the enemy, with 20,000 

^ foot and 2500 horse. Prosperity had introduced disorder into the 
Grecian army ; several parties of soldiers drew off, and retired into 
their own country on various pretexts, which greatly diminished 
the number of the troops, who were now reduced to 22,000 foot. 
The cavalry amounted to 3500, 2000 of whom were Thessalians ; 
and as they constituted the main strength of the army, so all hopes 
of success were founded in them ; and accordingly, when the battle 
was fought, this body of horsfe had the greatest share in the victory 
that was obtained. They were commanded by Menon. Leonatus, 
covered with wounds, lost his life in the field of battle, and was 
conyeyed into the camp by his troops. The Macedonian phalan/ 
greatly dr«ftded the shock of the cavalry, and had therefore retreat- 
ed to eminences^ whither the Thessalians ctould not pursue them. 
The Greeks having carried off their dead, erected a trophy, and 
retired. 

The whole conversation at Athens turned upon the glorious ex- 
ploits of Leosjthenes,t who survived hi^ honours but a short time. 
A universal joy spread through the city ; festivals were celebrated, 
and sacrifices offered without intermission, to testify their gratitude 
to the gods for all the advantaees they had obtained. The enemies 
of Phocion, thinking to mortify him in the most sensible manner, 

' and reduce him to an incapacity of justifying his constant opposi- 
tion to that war, asked liira, if he would not nave rejoiced to have 
perXormed so many glorious actions ? " Undoubtedly I would," 
replied Phocion ; " but I would not at the same time have neglect- 
ed to offer the advice I gave."t He did not think that a judgment 
ought to be formed of any particular counsel from mere success. 

* Pint, in Eum^n. p. 5B4. f Plut in Phoc. p. 753. t Non damnavit quod 

rect^ viderat, quia, quod alius malS consulerat, bene ceeserat : felicius hoe exiflUmam, 
«Jud eUam snpicnlius. Fa/. Max. lib. Ul. cap. 8, 
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but tather from the natare and -solidity of the cotinse] itself; and 
he did not retraet bis sentiments, because those of an opposite na^ 
tiire had been successful, which only proved the latter more fbrtu« 
nate, but not more judicious. And as these agreeable advices came 
thick upon each other, Pliocion, who was apprehensive of the sequel, 
cried out, '^ When shall we cease to conquer ?" 

Antipater was obliged to surrender by capitulation, but history 
has not transmitted to us the conditions of the treaty. The event 
only makes it evident, that Leosthenes compelled him to surrendei 
at discretion, and he himself diedia few days atter of the wouiuJs . 
he had received at the siege. Antipater having quitted Lamia me 
day after the battle, for he seems to have been favourably treated^ 
joined the remains of the army of Leonatus, and took upon him 
the ocnnmand of those troops. He was extremely cautious of 
hazarding a second battle, and kept with his troops, like a judicious 
and experienced general, on eminences inaccessible to the enemy's 
cavalry. Antiphilus, the general of the Greeks, remained with his 
troops in Thessaly, and contented himself with observing the mo« 
tions of Antipater. 

Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, obtained, much * 
about the same time, two victories near the islands of Echinades, 
over Eetion the admiral of the Athenian navy. 

Craterus,"* who had long been expected, arrived at last in Thes* 
saly, and halted at the river Peneus. He resigned the command 
to Antipater, and was contented to serve under him. The troops 
he had brought thither amounted, in conjunction with those of Leo* 
natus, to above 40,000 foot, 3000 archers or slingers, and 5000 hofse. 
The army of the allies was much inferior in number, and consisted 
of no more than 25,000 foot and 3500 horse. Military discipline 
had been much neglected among them, after ttte victories, they had 
obtained. A considerable battle 'was fought. near Cranoti,' in which 
the Greeks were defeated; they, however, lost but few troops, and 
even that disadvantage was occasioned by the licentious conduct of 
the soldiers, and the small, authority of the chiefs, who were inca- 
pable of enforcing obedience to their commands. 

Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of the Grecian army, 
assembled a council the next day, to deliberate, whether they 
should wait the return of those troops who had retired into their 
own country, or propose terms of accommodation to the enemy. 
The council declared in favour of the latter ; upon which deputies 
were immediately despatched to the enemy's camp in the name of 
all the allies. Antipater replied,, that he would enter into a separate 
treaty with each of the cities, persuading himself that he should 
facilitate the accomplishment of his designs by this proceeding; 
and he was not deceived in his opinion. His answer broke off the 
negotiation ; and the moment he presented himself before the citiea 
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of the allied, they disbanded their troops, and surrendered ep their 
liberties in the most pusillanimoua manner, each city beings solely 
attentive to its separate advantage. 

This circmnstance is a sufficient confirmation of what I have 
fbrmerly observed with relation to the present disposition of the 
people of Greece. They were no longer animated with the noble 
leal of those ancient assertors of liberty, who devoted their ^vhole 
attention to the good of tne public and the glory of the nation ; who 
considered the danger of their neighbours and allies as their oivn, 
and marched with the utmost expedition to their assistance upon 
the first signal of their distress. Whereas now, when a formidable 
enemy appeared at the gates of Athens, all the republics of Greece 
bad neither activity nor vigour ; Peloponnesus continued without 
motion, and Sparta was a3 little heard of as if she had never exist- 
ed : unhappy effects of the mutual jealousy which those people had 
conceived against each other, and of their disregard to the common 
liberty, in consequence of a fatal lethargy into which they were 
gunk amidst the greatest dangers ! These are symptoms ivhich 
prognosticate and prepare the way for approaching decline and ruin. 

Antipater improved tliis desertion to his own advantage,^ and 
marched immediately to Athens, which saw herself abandoned by 
all her allies, and consequently in no condition to defend hersell" 
against a powerful and victorious enemy. Before he entered the 
city, Demosthenes, and all those of his party, who may be con- 
sidered as the last true Greeks, and the defenders of expiring 
liberty, retired from that place ; and the people, in order to transfer 
from themselves to those great men the reproach resulting from 
their declaration of war against Antipater, and likewise to obtain 
his good graces, condemned them to die by a decree which Demades 
prepared. The reader has not forgot, that these are the same peo- 

Ele who had lately recalled Demosthenes by a decree so much for 
is honour, and had received him in triumph. 
The same Demades procured a second decree for sending* am- 
bassadors to Antipater, who was then at Thebes, and that they 
should be invested with full powers to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with him. Phocion himself was at their head ; and the conqueror 
declared, that he expected the Athenians should, entirely submit 
the terms* to his regulation, in the manner as he himself ha 1 acted, 
when he was besieged in the city of Lamia, and had conformed to 
the capitulation imposed upon him by Leostlienes their general. 

Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians v/ith this answ^er^ 
and they were compelled to acquiesce in the conditions, however 
rigid they might appear. He then came back to Thebes with the 
rest of the ambassadors, with whom Xenocrates had been asso- 
ciated, in hopes that the appearance alone of so celebrated a phi 
loBopher would inspire Antipater with respect, and induce him t<ii 

^ Plul fn Phoe. p. 7S3, 754. 
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pty honia^ to his virtue. But surely they must have heen little 
acquainted with the heart of man, aad particularly with the viplent 
and inhuman disposition of Antipater, to be capaUe of flattering 
themselves, that an enemy, with whom they had been engaged m 
an open war, would renounce his advantage through any induce- 
ment of respect for the virtue of a single man, or m oonsequence 
of an harangue uttered by a philosopher who had declared against 
him. Antipater would not even cimdescend to cast his eyes upon 
him ; and when he was preparing to enter upon the conference, for 
Jie was commissioned to be the speaker on this occasion, he inter- 
rupted him in a very abrupt manner ; and perceiving' that he con- 
tinued his discourse, commanded him to be silent. But he did not 
treat Phocion in the same manner ; for after he had attended to his 
discourse, he replied, '' That he was disposed to contract a friend- 
ship and alliance with the Athenians on the following conditions : 
They should deliver up Demosthenes and Hyperides to him ; the 
government -should be restored to its ancient plan, by which all em- 
ployments in the state were to be conferred upon the rich ; that 
they should receive a garrison in the port of Munychia ; that they 
should defray all the expenses of the war, and also pay a large sum, 
the amount of -which should be settled." Thus according to Dio- 
dorus,.none hut those whose yearly income exceeded 2000 drachmas 
were .1^ be admitted into any share of the government for the 
futur^^or to have any right to vote. Antipater intended to make 
liimself absolute master of Athens by this regulation, being veiy 
sensibli^ that the ricli men, who enjoyed public employments, and 
had large revenues, would become his dependents much more effect 
tuajly than a poor and despicable populace, who had nothing to 
lose, and who would be only guided by their own caprice. 

All the ambassadors but Xenocrates were well contented with 
these conditions, which they thought were very moderate, consider- 
ing their present situation; but that philosopher judged otherwise. 
^ They are very moderate for slaves," said he, " but extremely 
severe for free men." 

The Athenians therefore were compelled to receive into Muny<- 
chia a Macedonian garrison, commanded by Menyllus, a man of 
probity, and one of Phocion's particular friends. The troops took 
possession of the place during the festival of the Great Mysteries, 
and the -very day on which it was usual to carry the god lacchus in 
procession from the city to Eleusis. This was a melancholy con- 
juncture tor the Athenians, and affected them with the most sensi- 
ble affliction. "Alas!" said they, when they compared the past 
times with those they then saw, " the gods, amidst our greatest 
adversities, would formerly manifest themselves in our favour dur- 
ing this sacred ceremonial, by mystic visions and audible voices^ to 
the great astonishment of our enemies, who weie terrified by theui. 
But now, when we are even celebrating the same solemnities, thev 
t»iA an unpitying eye on the greatest calamities that can happen to 
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Greece : tUey behold tiie most sacred of all days m iht jrear, sod 
that which is most agreeable to us, polluted and distmgtufihed by 
the most dreadful of calamities, which will eTen transmit its name 
to this sacred season through all succeeding generations." 

The garrison, commanded by Menyllus, did not oflfer the least 
injury to any of the iohabitants; but there were more than 1S,000 
ei them excluded from employments in th^ state, by one of the 
stipulations in the U!eaty, in consequence of their poverty. Some 
of these unfortunate persons continued in Athens, and Iji^ered out 
a. wretched life, amidst the contempt and insults tHi^iiad justly 
drawn upon themselves ; for the generality of them wefe seditious 
and mercenary in their dispositions, had neither virtftie nor justice, 
but flattered tiiemselves with a false idea of Hberty,- which they 
tvere incapable of using aright, and had no knowledge of either its 
bounds, duties, or end. The other poor citizens departed from the 
city, in order to avoid that opprobnous condition, and retired into 
Tbrace, where Antipater assigned them a city and lands for their 
habitation. 

Demetrius Phalereus* was obtigedto have recourse to flight, and 
retired t6 Nicanor rin whom Cassander, the son of Antipater, re- 
posed much confidence, and made him governor of Munychia after 
the death of his father, as will appear immediately. This Deme- 
trius had been not only the disdple', but the intimate friend of the 
celebrated Theophrastus ; and, under the conduct of so learned a 
master, had perfected his natural genius for eloquence, and ren- 
dered himself expert in philosophy, pohtics, and history. He was 
in great esteem at Athens,f and began to enter upon the adminis- 
tration of affairs, when Harpalus arrived there, after be had de- 
clared against Alexander. He was obliged to quit that city at the 
time of which we are now speaking, and was soon after condemned 
there, though absent, under a vain pretext of irreligion. 

The whole weight of Antipater's displeasure fell chiefly upon 
Demosthenes,! Hyperides, and some other Athenians,; who had 
been their adherents; and when he was informed that they had 
eluded his v^igeance by flight, he despatched a body of men with 
orders to seize them, ana placed one Archias at their head, who had 
formerly played in tragedies. This man having found at ^gina 
the orator Hyperides^ Aristonicus of Marathon, and Himereus the 
brother of Demetrius Phalereus, who had all three taken sanctuary 
in the temple of Ajax ; he dragged them from their asylum, and 
sent them to Antipater, who was then at Cleonse, where he con- 
demned them to die. Some authors have even declared, that he 
caused the tongue of Hyperides to be cut out. 

l^he same 'Archias having received intelligence, that Demosthe- 
nes, who had retired into the island of Calanria, was become a 
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mpi^icant in the templeof Neptune, be sailed thkkerin a noMB tewel^ 
and landed with some Thracian aoldien : after which be upared no 
pains to persuade Demosthenes to accompany him to Antipater, 
assuring him, that he should receive no injury. Demoethcoiea was 
too weU acquainted with mankind to rely on his promise ; and was 
sensible that those venal 8ou&, who have hired themselves into the 
smrice of iniquity, those infamous ministers in the execution of or« 
ders equally cruel and unjust, have as little regard to sincerity and 
truth a:^ their piasters. To prevent therefore his falling into the 
hands of a tyrant, who would have satiated his fury upon him, he 
swallowed poison, which he always carried about nim, and which 
soon produced its effect. When he found his strength declimng, 
he advanced a few steps, by the aid of some domestics who sup- 
ported him, and fell down dead at the foot of the altar. 

The Athenians, soon aflerthis event, erecteaa statue of brass to 
his memory, as a testimonial of theur gratitude and esteem, and made 
a decree, that the eldest branch of his family should be brought op 
in the Prjrtaneum, at the pubhc expense, from generation to gene- 
ration; and atthe foot of the statue they engraved this inscription^ 
which was couched in two elegiac verses : ^'Demoethenes, if thy 
power had been eqiial to thy wisdom, the Macedonian Mars would 
never have triumphed over Greece." What regard is to be enter-^ 
tained for the judgment of a people, who are capable of being hur«' 
ried into such opposite extremes, and who one day passed sentence 
of death on a citizen, and loaded him with honours and applause 
the next? 

What I have already said of Demosthenes, on several occasions, 
makes it unnecessary to enlarge upon his character in this place. 
He 'was not only a great orator, but an accomplished statesman. 
His views were^ nobfe and exalted ; his zeal for the honour and in- 
terest of his country was superior to every temptation ; he firmly 
retained an irreconcilable aversion to all measures which had any 
resemblance to tyranny; and his love for liberty was such as may 
be imagined in a republican, as implacable on enemy to all servitude 
and dependency as ever lived. A wonderful sagacity of mind ena- 
bled him to penetrate into future events, and presented them to his 
view with as much perspicuity, though remote, as if they had been 
actually present. He seemed as much acquainted with all the 
designs of Piiilip, as if he had been admitted into a participation of 
Ais councils ; and \£ the Athenians had followed his advice, that 
prince would not have attained that heiffht of power which proved 
destructive to Greece, as Demosthenes hsLd frequently foretold. 

He was perfectly acquainted with the disposition of Philip,'*' and 
was very far from praising him, like the ^eneraUty of orators. Two 
colleagues, with whom he had been associated in an embassy to that 
great prince, were continually praising the kmg of Macedonia at 
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their retam, and sayizig,that he was a very eloquent aimd handsome 
prince, and .a most extraordinary drinker. ^ What strange com* 
mendations are these!" rei>lied Demosthenes. ''The fir^ is the 
accomplishment of a rhetorician; the second of a woman; and the 
thigH of a sponge ; but none of them the qualification of a king." 

With relation to eloquence, nothmg can be added to what Quin- 
tilian has observed, in the paraUel he has drawn between Demos- 
thenes and Cicero. After having shown that the great and essential 
qualities of an orator are common to them both, he marks out the 
particular difference observable between them with respect to style 
and elocution, "The one,"* says he, "is more precise, the other 
more luxuriant. The one crowds Vll his forces into a smaller com- 
pass when he attacks his adversary, the other chooses a larger field 
n>r the assault. The one always endeavours in a manner to trans- 
fix him with the vivacity of his style, the other frequently over- 
whelms him with the weight of his discourse.' Nothing can be 
retrenched from the one, and nothing can be added to the other. In 
Demosthenes we discover more labour and study, in Cicero more 
nature and genius." 

I have elsewhere observed another mark of difference betweea 
these two e^at orators,f which I beg leave to insert in this place. 
•That which characterizes Demosthenes more than any other cir- 
cumstance, and in which he has never been imitated, is such an 
absolute oblivion of himself, and so scrupulous and constant u soli- 
citude to suppress.all ostentation of wit ; in a word, such a perpetual 
care to confine the attention of .the auditor to the cause, and not to 
the orator, that he never suffers any one turn of thought or expres- 
sion to escape him, which has no other view than merely to please 
and shine. This reserve and moderation* in so fine a genius as 
Demosthenes, and in matters so susceptible of grace and elegance, 
adds perfection to his merit, and renders him superior to all praises. 

Cicero was sensible of all the estimation due to the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, and experienced all its force and beauty. But as he 
was persuaded, that an orator, when he is engaged in any points 
that are not strictly essential, ought to form his style by the taste of 
hb audience : and did not believe that the genius of his times was 
consistent with such a ri^id exactness ; he therefore judged it nece»- 
sary to accommodate . himself in some measure to the ears and 
delicacy of his auditors, who required more grace and elegance in 
an oration. For which reason, though he never lost sight of any 
important point in the cause he pleaded, he yet paid some attention 
to what might captivate and please the ear. He even thought that 
this was conducive to promote the interest of his client ; and htt 
was not mistaken, as to please is one of the most certain means of 

* In eiofjuendo est aliqua diversitas. Denslor iUe, hie copiosior. Die eoncludit asuieti- 
Bb, hie latius pugnaL Ille acumiDe semper, hie frequenter et ponder& IIU nihil detnhl 
potest, butc nihil adjicl. Curse plus in ilk), in hoc naturse. Quintil. I, ;u c* - 
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persttftdiog; but at the some time he laboured fi>r his own reputa- 
tion, and never forgot himself. 

The death of Demosthenes and Hvperides, caused the Athenians 
to regret the reign of Philip and Alexander, and recalled to their 
remembrance the mapiinimity, generosity, and clemency, which 
those two princes retained, even amidst the emotions of their dis- 
pleasure; and how inclinable thej had always been to pardon 
offences, and treat their enemies with humanity. Whereas. Anti- 
pater, under the mask of a private man, in a shabby cloak, with all 
the appearance of a plain and frugal life, and without affecting any 
title to authority, discovered hin^lf to be a rigid and imperious 
master. 

Antipater was, however, prevailed upon, by the prayers of Pho- 
cion, to recall several persons from banishment, notwithstanding all 
the severity of his disposition ; and there is reason to beheve, that 
Demetrius was one of this number. At least, it is certain that he 
had a considerable shure in the administration of the lepubUc from 
that time. As for those whose' recall to Athens, Phocion yvBs un- 
able to obtain, he procured for them more commodious situations, 
that were not so remote as their former settlements; and took his 
measures so effectually, that they were not banished, according to 
the first sentence, beyond the Ceraunian mountains and the pro- 
montory of Tienarus ; nor Uved sequestered from the pleasures of 
Greece, but obtained a settlement in Peloponnesus. Who can help 
admiring) on the one hand, the amiable and ^nerous disposition of 
Phocion, who employed his credit with Antipater, in oroer to pro- 
cure for the ^unfortunate some alleviation of their calamities ; and, 
on the other hand, a kind of humanity in a prince, who was not very 
desirous of distinguisliing himself by that quality, but was sensible, 
however, that it would be extremely rigid in him, to add new morti- 
fications to the inconveniences of bamshment. 

Antipater in other respects exercised his government with great 
justice and moderation over those who continued in Athens; he be- 
stowed the principal posts and employments on such persoiis as he 
imagined were the most virtuous and honest men ; and contented 
himself with removing from all authority, such as he thought were 
most likely to excite troubles. He was sensible, that this people 
could neither support a state of absolute servitude, nor of entire 
Bberty ; for which reason he thought it necessary to take from the 
one, whatever was too rigid; and from the other, all that was ex- 
cessive and licentious. 

The conqueror after so glorious a campugn, set out for Macedo- 
nia, to celebrate the nuptials of his daughter Phila with Craterus, 
and the solemnity was performed with all imaginable grandeur. 
Phila was one of the most accomplished princesses of her age, and 
her beauty was the least part of her merit. The lustre of her 
charms was heightened by the sweetness and modesty that beamed 
upon her countenance, and by an air of complacency, and a natural 
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disposition to oblige, which won the hearts of all who beheld her. 
These eng^mng qualities were rendered still more amiable by the 
brightness of a superior genius, and a prudence uncommon in her 
sex, which made her capable of the greatest affairs. It is even said, 
that yoang as she then was, her father Ajitipater, who was one of 
. the most &\e politicians of his agOvnever engaged in any affair of 
importance without consulting her. This princess never made use 
of the influence she had over ner two husbands (for after the death 
of Craterus she espoused Demetrius the son of Antigonus,) but to 
procure some favour for the ofiicers, their daughters, or sisters. If 
they were poor, she furnished them with portions for their mar 
ria^e: and if they were so unhappy as to be calumniated, she her 
self was very active in their justification. So generous a liberality 
gave her an absolute power among the troops. All cabals were dis< 
solved by her presence, and all revolts gave way, and were appeased 
by her engagmg conduct. 

SECT. m. 

Proeeaioo at the fmieral of Alezadder. Hie bod v Is coareyed to Alexandtht. BimeDn 
Is pat into poBKMion of Cappadocia, by Perdiccaa. Ptolemy, Cratenia, Antipater, 
and AntigoaoB, fivm a coafeoeracy against each of them. The death of Crateni& 
The unfortunate expedition of'Perdiccas into Egypt. He ia alain there. 

A. M. 3683. Much about this time''' the funeral obsequies of 

Ant. J. c. 3S1. Alexander were perfonned.f Aridcus having been 
deputed by all the governors and grandees of the kingdom to take 
upon* himself the care of that solemnity, had employed two years 
in preparing every thing that could possibly render it the most pom- 
pous and splendid funeral that had ever been seen. When all 
things were ready for the celebration of this mournful but superb 
ceremonial, orders were given for the procession to begin. Thia 
was preceded by a great number of pioneers and other workmen, 
whose office was to make all the ways practicable through which 
the procession was to pass. 

Ajs soon as these were levelled, that magnificent chariot, the 
invention and design of which raised as much admiration as the 
immense riches that gUttej-ed all over it, set out from Babylon. The 
body of the chariot rested upon two axletrees, that were inserted 
into four wheels, made afler the Persian manner ; the naves and 
spokes of which were' covered with gold, and the felloes plated over 
with iron. The extremities of the axletrees were made of gold, 
representing the muzzles of lions biting a dart. The chariot had 
four poles, to each of which were harnessed four sets of mules, each 
set consisting of four of these animals ; so that this chariot w&s 

« Diod. 1. zTiii. p. ms-eiei 
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^rawn by sixty-four mules. The strongest of those creataies, and 
the largest, were chosen on this occasion. They were adorned 
with crowns of gold, and collars enriched with precious stones and 
golden bells. 

On this chariot was erected a pavilion of entire gold, twelve feet 
wide and eighteen in length, supported by colunms of the Ionic 
order, embelBshed with the leaves of acanthus. The inside was 
adorned with jewels, disposed in the forms of shells. The circum- 
ference was beautified with a fringe of golden net- work : the threads 
that composed the texture were an inch in thickness, and to those 
were fastened large bells, whose sound was heard to a great di»> 
tance. 

The external decorations consisted of four groups in basso 
relievo. 

The first represented Alexander seated in a military chariot, with 
a splendid sceptre in his liand, and surrounded on one side with a 
troop of Macedonians in arms ; and the other, with an equal num- 
ber of Persians armed in their own manner. These were preceded 
by the king's equerries. 

In the second were seen elephants completely harnessed, with a 
band of Indians seated on the fore-part of ^their bodies ; and on 
their hinder another band of Macedonians, armed as in the day of 
battle. 

The tliird exhibited to the view several squadrons of horse arrang- 
ed in military array. 

The fourth represented ships preparing for a battle. 

At the entrance into the pavilion were golden lions, that seemed 
to guard the passage. 

The four corners were adorned with statues of massy gold, repre- 
senting victories, with trophies of arms in their hands. 
. Un&T the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of a square form, 
adorned with the heads of animals,* whose necks were encompass- 
ed with circlets of gold a foot and a half in breadth ; to these were 
hung crowns, that glittered with the hveliest colours, such as were 
earned in procession at the celebration of sacred solemnities. 

At the foot of the throne was placed the coflSn of Alexander, 
formed of beaten gold, and half filled with aromatic spices and per- 
fumes, as well to exhale an agreeable odour, as for the preservation 
of the corpse. A pall of purple, brocaded with gold, covered the 
coffin. ' 

Between thi^ and the throne, the arms of that monarch were 
disposed in the manner he wore them when living. 

The outside of the pavilion was Hkewise covered with purple, 
flowered with gold. The top ended in a very large crown of the 
same metal, which seemed to be a composition of olive-branches. 

* The Greek woid f^*yii^^of imports a kind of hart, from whan chin a hevii 
bangs down like that of goats. 
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The beams of the mm which darted on this djadem, in confnnctioD 
with the motion of the chariot, caoeed it to emit a kind of rays like 
those of hghtning. 

It may eaaly he imagined, that in so long a procession, the mo- 
tion of a chariot, laden like this, would be hable to great inconve- 
niences. In order, therefore, that the^ pavilion, with all its append- 
ages, might, when the chariot moved in any uneven ways, constantly 
continue in the same situation, notwithstanding the inequality of 
the ground, and the shocks that would frequenUy be unavoidable, a 
cylinder was raised from the middle of each azletree, to support 
ihe pavilion; by which expedient the whole machine was preserved 
steady. 

The chariot v^as followed by the royal guards, all in arms, and 
magnificently arrayed. 

The multitude of spectators in this solemnity is hardly credible; 
but they were drawn tc^ther as well by their veneration for the 
memoir of Alexander, as by the magnificence of this funeral pomp, 
which had never been equalled in the world. 

There was a current prediction, that the place where Alexander 
should be interred would be rendered the most happy and flourish- 
inff part of the whole earth. The governors contested with each 
other for the disposal of a body that was to be attended with such 
a glorious prerogative. The afiection Perdiccas entertained for 
his oountry,^ made him desirous that the corpse should be conveyed 
to JE^ in Macedonia, where the remains of its kings were usually 
deposited. Other places were likewise proposed, but the prefer- 
ence was given to Egypt. Ptolemy, who had such extraordinary 
and recent obligations to the king of Macedonia, was determined 
to signalize his gratitude on this occasion. He accordingly set out, 
with a nmnerous guard of his best troops, in order to meet the pro- 
cession, and advanced as far as Syria. When he had joined the at- 
tendants on the funeral, he prevented them from interring the corpse 
in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, es they had proposed. It was 
therefore deposited first in the city of Memphis, and from thence 
was conveyed to Alexandria. Ptolemy raised a magnificent temple 
to the memory of this monarch, and rendered him all the honours 
which were usually paid to demi-gods and heroes by Pagan anti- 
quity. 

Frienshemius,* in his supplement to Livy, relates, after Leo,t the 
African, that the tomb of Alexander the Great y»ss still to be seen 
in his time, and that it was reverenced by the Mahomedans as the 
monument not only of an illustrious king, but of a great prophet. 

In the partition of the several governments of ^exander's em- 
pire,{ Cappadocia and Paphiagonia, which border on the Pontic 
Sea, were allotted to Eumenes ; ' and it was expressly stipulated by 

* Ub. cxxxiii. t Ttais author lived In the fideenlli eenuiiy. % Flat li 
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the treaty, that Leonatn and Antigonus ehould march with a great 
body of troops to establish Eumenes in tlie government of those 
dominions, and dispossess king Ariarathes of the sovereignty. This 
general resolution of sending troops and experienced commanders 
into the several provinces of the empire, was formed with great 
judgment; and the intention of it was, that all those conquered 
territories should continue under the dominion of the Macedonians, 
and that the inhabitants, being no longer governed by their own 
sovereigns, should have no future inclination to recover their former 
liberty, nor be in a condition to set each other the example of 
throwing off the new yoke of the Greeks. 

But neither Leonatus- nor Antigonus were very solicitous to exe- 
cute this article of the treaty ; and, as they were entirely attentive 
to their own particular interest alid aggrandizement, they took other 
measures. £umenes, seeing himscU thus abandoned by those who 
ought to have established him in his government, set out with all his 
equipage, which consisted of 300 horse and 200 of his domestics well 
armed ; with all his riches, which amounted to about 5000 talents of 
gold ; and retired to Perdiccas, who gave him a favourable recep- 
tion. As be was much esteemed by that commander, he was admit- 
ted into a participation of all his councils. Eumenes was indeed a 
man of gteat firmness and resolution, and the most able of all the 
captains of Alexander. 

Within a short time after this event, he was conducted into Ca^ 
padocia by a great army which Perdiccas thought fit to command m 
person. Ariarathes had made the necessary preparations for a vigor- 
ous defence, and had raised 30,000 foot and a great body of horse ; 
but he was defeated and taken prisoner by Per£ccas, who destroved 
his whole family, and invested Eumenes with the government ot his 
dominions. He intended, by this instance of severity, to intimidate 
the people, and extinguish all seditions ; a mode of conduct very 
judicious, and absolutely necessary in the conjunction of a new go- 
vernment, when the state is in a general ferment, and all things are 
asually disposed for commotions. Perdiccas, afler this transaction, 
advanced with his troops to chastise Isaura and Laranda, cities of 
Pisidia, which had massacred their governors, and revolted from the 
Macedonians. The last of these cities was destroyed in a very sur- 
prising manner ; for the inhabitants finding themselves in no condi- 
tion to defend it, and degpairing of any quarter from the conqueror, 
shut themselves up in their houses, with their wives, children, and 
parents, and all their gold and silver; set fire to their several habita- 
tions, and, after they had fought with the fury of lions, threw them- 
selves into the flames. The city was abandoned to phmder ; and 
the soldiers, after they bad extinguished the fire, found a very great 
booty, for the place was filled with riches. 

Perdiccas,* after this expedition, marched into Cilicia, where he 

t 

* Diod. p. e0&-€09 
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passed the winter. During his residence in that country^e formeo 
. a resolution to divorce Niciea, the daughter of Antipater, whom he 
had espoused at a time when he thougiit that marriage suhservient 
to his interest. But when the regency of the empire nad given him 
a superior credit, and caused him to conceive more exalted hopes, 
his thoughts took a different turn, and he was desirous of espousing 
Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander the Oreat. She had heen mar- 
ried to Alexander king of Epirus ; and, having lost her husband in 
the wars of Italy, she had continued in a state of widowhood, and 
was then at Sardis in Lydia. Perdiccas despatched Eumenes thi- 
ther, to make proposals of marriage to that princess, and endeavour 
to render him agreeable to her. This alliance with a lady who was 
the si&ter of Alexander by the same father and motlier, and exceed- 
ingly beloved by the Macedonians, opened him a way to the empire 
through the favour of that people, which he might naturally expect 
from his marriage with Cleopatra. 

Antigonus penetrated int6 his design, and evidently foresaw that 
his own destruction was to be the foundation of the intended success. 
He, therefore, passed into Greece with the greatest expedition, in 
order to find Antipater and Cratenis, who were then engaged in a 
war with the ^tolians, and disclosed to them the whole plan that 
Perdiccas had formed. Upon this intelligence they immediately 
came to an accommodation with the JStolians, and advanced to- 
wards the Hellespont, to observe the motions of the new enemy; and 
in order to strengthen their own party, they engaged Ptolemy, go- 
vernor of Egypt, in their interest. 

Craterus, one of the greatest of Alexander's captains, had the 
largest share of the affection and esteem of the Macedonians. Alex- 
ander, a little before his death, had ordered him to conduct into 
Macedonia the 10,000 veteran troops he intended to send thither, 
on account of their age, wounds, or other infirmities, which rendered 
them incapable of the service. The king had likewise conferred upon 
him at the same time the ffovemment of Macedonia in the room of 
Antipater, whom he recaUed to Babylon. Greece, Macedonia, and 
Epirus, having been consigned to Craterus and Antipater after 
the death of Alexander, they ffovemed them in concert, and Cra- 
terus always conducted himself like a good and faithful associate; 
especially in the operations of this war ; in which they were un- 
avoidably engaged by the discovery of the designs Perdiccas wtia 
forming. 

Per(Bccas sent Eumenes back to his provinces, not only to regu 
late the state of affairs in that country, but more particularly to keep 
a watchful eye on the motions of Neoptolemus, hm next neighbour, 
who was governor of Armenia; and whose conduct was suspected 
by Perdiccas, not without sufficient reason, as will be evident in the 
sequel. 

This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for his stupid pride,* 

* Flut in Eumen. p. 583. 
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and the izuRipportable arro^nce he had contracted, from the vain 
hopes with which he fed his imagination. Eumenes endeaYOured 
to retain him in his duty by reason and gentle measures ; and when 
he saw that the troops of the Macedonian phalanx, who were com- 
manded by Neoptolemus, were grown veiy insolent and audacious^ 
he made it Jus care to assemble a body of horse strong enough to 
oppose their designs, and keep them within the bounds of respect 
and obedience With this view he granted all sorts of inununitiea ' 
and exemptions from imposts, to those of the inhabitants who were 
in a condition to appear on horseback. He likewise purchased a 
^reat number of horses, and bestowed them on those of his court 
ni whom he confided the most; and inflamed their courage by the 
honours and rewards he conferred upon them. He discipuned and 
habituated them to labour and fatigue by reviews, exercises, and 
continual movements. Every body was surprised to see him assem* 
ble, in so short a time, a body of 6000 horse, capable of good service 
in the field. 

A. M. 3683. Pqrdiccas, having caused all his troops to file off the 
Aou J. c. 381. next spring towards Cappadocia, held a council with 
his friends on the operations of the intended war. The subject of 
their deliberations was, whether they should march first into Mace- 
donia against Antipater and Craterus, or into Egypt against Ptole- 
my. The majority of voices declared in favour of the last ; and it 
was concluded, at the same time, that Eumenes, with part of the 
army, should guard the Asiatic provinces against Antipater and 
Craterus ; and, in order to engage him more efiectual^ to espouse 
the common cause, Perdiccas a<^ed the provinces of Uaria, Lycia, 
and Phrygia, to his government. He likewise declared ^hini gene- 
ralissimo of all the troops in Cappadocia and Armenia, and ordered 
all the governors to obey him. Perdiccas after this advanced to- 
wards Egypt through Damascus and Palestine. He also took the 
two minor kings with him in this expedition, in order to cover his 
designs with the royal authority. 

Eumenes spared no pains to have a good anpy on foot,'*' in order 
to oppose Antipater and Craterus, who had already passed the Hel- 
lespont, and were marching against him. They left nothing unat- 
tempted to disengagre him from the party he had espoused, and 
promised him the addition of new provinces to those he already * 
possessed : but he was too steady to be shaken by those offers^f in I 
breach of his engagements to Perdiccas. * They succeeded better 
with Alcetas and Neoptolemus; for they engaged the former, 
though the brother of Perdiccas, to observe a neutrality, and the 
other declared in their favour. Eumenes attacked and defeated 
the latter at a narrow pass, and even took all his baggage. This ' 
victory wa& owing to his cavalry, whom he had formea with so much 

* Plut. in Eumen. p. 585-987. Diod. I. zvUi p. 610-613. f (^uem (Perdlocam) 

etai infirroiun videbat, quM unus omnibus resisterecogebatur, amicum non deaeruit I 

Deque salutti quAm fidei fait cupldlor. Otr. JV*4qi. in Hum. e. iiL ^ 
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care. Neoptolemus escaped with 300 horse, and joined Antip^ st 
and Craterus ; but the rest of his troops went over to Eumene&. 

Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to advance into Egypt 
in order to assist Ptolemy, if his affairs should require his aid ; and 
he detached Craterus a^d Neoptolemus with the rest of his arm^ 
against £umenes, who was then in Cappadocia. A great battle wa& 
fought there, the success of which is entirely to be ascribed to the* 
wise and vigilant ^precaution of Eumenes, which Plutarch justly 
considers as the masterpiece of a great commander. The reputa- 
tion of Craterus was very great, and the generality of the Macedo- 
nians were desirous of haying him for their leader after the death of 
Alexander, remembering that his affection for them, and his desire 
to support their interest, had caused him to incur the displeasure of 
that prince. Neoptolemus had flattered him, that as soon as he 
should appear in the field, all the Macedonians of the opposite party 
would list themselves under his banners; and Eumenes himself was 
very apprehensive of that event. But in order to avoid this misfor- 
tune, which would have occasioned his inevitable ruin, he caused 
the avenues and narrow passes to be so carefully guarded, that his 
army were entirely ignorant of the enerhy against whom he was 
leading them, as he had caused a report to be spread, that, it was 
only Neoptolemus, who was preparing to attack him a second time. 
In the dispositions he made for the battle, he was careful not to op- 
pose any Macedonian against Craterus ; and issued an order, Vfitb 
very severe penalties, that no herald from the e^emy should be re • 
ceived on any account whatever. 

The first charge was very violent ; the lances were soon shiver- 
ed on both sides, and the two armies attacked sword in hand. Cra- 
terus did not behave unworthy of his master Alexander on this last 
day of his life, for he killed several of the enemy with his own hand, 
and frequently bore down all who opposed him ; till, at last, a Thra- 
cian woundea him in the side, when he fell from his horse. All the 
enemy's cavalry rode over him without knowing who he was, and 
did not discover him till he was breathing his last. 

At) to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, who person - 
ally hated each other, having met in the battle, and their horse j 
charging with a violent shock, they seized each other ; and tlieir 
horses springing from under them, they both fell on the earth, where 
they struggled Tike two implacable wrestlers, and fought for a con- 
siderable tune with the utmost fury and rage, till at last Neoptole 
mus received a mortal wound, and immediately expired. 

Eumenes then remounted his horse, and pushed on to his left 
wing, where he believed the enemy's troops still continued unbroken. 
There, when he was informed that Craterus was killed, he spurred 
his horse to the place where he lay, and found him expiring. When 
he beheld this melancholy spectacle, he could not refuse his tears to 
the death of an ancient friend whc"^ he had always esteemed ; and 
ised the last honours to be pb..d him with all possible magni* 
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licence. He likewise ordered his bones to be conveyed to Mace- 
donia, in order to be e^ven to his wife uid children. Eumenes 
gained ^iiis second victory ten days after the first. 

In the mean time Perdiccas had advanced into Egypt,* and began 
the war with Ptolemy, though with very different success. Ptole- 
my, from the lime he was constituted governor of that country, had 
conducted himself with so much justice and hnmanity, that he 
entirely giuned the hearts of all the Egyptians. An infinite num- 
ber of people, charmed with the lenity of so wise an administration, 
came thither from Greece and other parts to enter into his service. 
This additional advantage rendered him extremely powerful ; and 
even the army of Perdiccas had so much esteem for Ptolemy, that 
-they marched with reluctance aga'mst him, and great numbers of 
them deserted daily to his troops. AU these circumstances were 
fatal to the views of Perdiccas, and he lost his life in that country, 
llavino' unfortunately taken a resolution to make his army pass an 
. rm of the Nile, which formed an island near Memphis, in passing 
he lost 2000 men, half of whom were drowned, and the remainder 
devoured by crocodiles. The Macedonians were exasperated to 
such a degree of fury, when they saw themselves exposed to such 
unnecessary dangers, that they mutinied against him ; in conse- . 
quence of which he was abandoned by 100 of his principal officers, 
of whom Pithon was the most considerable, and was assassinated 
in his tent with most of his intimate friends. 

Two days afler thiis event, the army received intelligence of the 
victory obtained by Eumenes ; and had this account come tWo days 
sooner, it would certainly have prevented the mutiny, and conse- 
quently the revolution that soon succeeded it, wliich proved so 
favourable to Ptolemy and Antipater, and all their adherents. 

SECT. IV. 

The resency is transferred to Antipater. Eumenea besieged by Antigonus in Norm. 
Jerusalem bdsieged and taken by Ptolemy. Demades put to death by Caasander. 
Antipater on his death bed nominates Polysperchon for his successor to the regency. 
The latter recalls Olympias. Antigonua becomes very powerful. 

Pt<^emy passed the Nile the day after the death of Perdiccas,t 
and entered the Macedonian camp ; where he justified his own con- 
duct BO effectually, that all the troops declared in his favour. When 
the death of Craterus was known, he so ably took advantage of 
their afOiction and resentment, that he induced them to pass a de- 
cree, whereby Eumene8,^and fifty other persons of the same party, 
were declared enemies to the Macedoman state, and this decree 
authorized Antipater and Antigonus to carry on a war against them. 
Although this prince perceived the troops had a generu inclination 
to offer him the regency, which was become vacant by the death 

* Diod. 1. xviii. p. 613-61& Plat la EumoiL p. 5B7. Cor. Nep «. v. f IHod. 
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of Perdiccu, he had the precaution to decline that office, hecanM 
he was very sensible that the royal pupils had a title without a 
reality ; that the^ would never be capable of sustaining the weight 
of that vast empu«, nor be in a condition to reunite, under their 
authority, so many governments accustomed to independency ; that 
there was an inevitable tendency to dismember the whole, as well 
from the inclinations and interest of the officers, as the situation of 
affairs ; that all his acquisitions in the interim would redound to the 
advantage of his pupils ; that while he appeared to possess the first 
rank, he should in reality enjoy nothing fixed and solid, or that could 
any way be considered as his own property ; that, upon the expira- 
tion of the regency, he should be left without any government or 
rea] establishment, and that he should neither be master of an army 
to support him, nor of any retreat for his preservation : whereas aU 
, his colleagues would enjoy the richest provinces in perfect tran- 
quillity, and he be the only one who had not derived any advantages 
from the common conquests. These considerations induced him tf> 
prefer the post he already enjoyed, to the new title that was offerea 
liim, as the former was less hazardous, and rendered him less obnox- 
ious to envy : he therefore caused the choice to fall on Pithon a&d 
Aridaeus. 

The first of these persons had commanded with distinction in all 
the wars of Alexander, and had embraced the party of Perdiccas, 
till he was a witness of his imprudent conduct in passing the Nile, 
which induced him to quit his service, and go over to Ptolemy. 

With respect to Aridaeus, history has taken no notice of him be« 
fore the death* of Alexander, when the funeral solemnities of thctt 
prince were committed to his care ; and we have already seen in 
what manner he acquitted himself of that melancholy but honour* 
able commission, after he had employed two years in the prepara,* 
tions for it. 

The honour of this guardianship did not long continue with them. 
Eurydice, the consort of king Aridseus, whom we shall distinguisl^ 
for the future by the name of Philip, being fond of interfering' iix 
all affairs, and being supported in her pretensions by the Macedo— 
nlang; ; the two re^nts were so dissatisfied with their emplo3rnie]:it: 
that they voluntarily resigned it, after they had conducted the army 
back to Triparadis m Syria ; and it was then conferred upon Anti- 
pater. 

As soon as he was invested with this authority, he made a n^^^^ 
partition of the provinces of the empire, in which he excluded ctll 
those who had espoused the interest of Perdiccas and Eumen^s 
and re-established every person of the other party, who had l>eei] 
dispossessed. In this new division of the empire, Seleucus, "^v^l^^ 
had great authority from the command of the cavalry, as we Hci^v« 
already intimatecf, had the government of Babylon, and bec^rric 
afterwards the most powerful of all the successors of Alexaz^^^ 
Pithon had the government of Media ; but Atropates, who at 
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time ei^oyed the goyenimeiit of that province, supported himaelf 
in one part of the country, and assumed the regal dignity, without 
acknowledging the authority of the Macedonians ; and this tract 
of Media was afterwards called Media Atropatena. Antipater, 
after this regulation of affairs, sent Anti^^onus against Eumenes* 
and then returned into Macedonia ; but left his son Cassander be- 
hind him, in quality of general of the cava]r>', with orders to be 
near the person of Antigonus, that he might the better be informed 
of his designs. 

A. M. 3683. Jaddus,* the high-priest of the Jews, died this year, 

AnL J. c. 321. and was succeeded by his son Onias, whose ponti- 
ficate continued for the space of twenty-one years. I make this 
remark, because the history of the Jews will, in the sequel of this 
work^be very |snch. intermixed with that of Alexander's successors. 
A. M. 3684. ISntigonus appeared early in the field against Eu- 

Ant. J. c. 390. menes ;t and a battle was fought at Orcynium in 
Cappadocia, wherein Eumenes was defeated, and lost 8000 men by 
the treachery of ApoUonides, one of the principaJ officers of his 
cavaky ; who was corrupted by Antigonus, and marched over to 
the enemy in the midst of » the battle. The traitor was soon pun- 
ished for his perfidy4 for Eumenes took him, and caused him to be 
hanged upon the spot. 

A conjuncture which happened soon after this defeat,} would 
have enabled Eumenes to seize the baggage of Antigonus and all 
his riches, with a great number of prisoners ; and his lifUe troop 
afaready cibst an eager eye on so considerable a booty. But whether 
his apprehensions that so rich a prey would enervate the courage 
of his soldiers, who were then constrained to wander from place to 
place ; or whether his regard for Antigonus, with whom he had 
formerly contracted a particular friendship, prevented ' him from 
improving this opportunity ; jt is certain, that he sent privately a 
letter to that commander, tq inform him of the danger that threat- 
ened him ; and when he afterwards made a feint to attack the 
baggage, it was all removed to a place of better security. 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for his preservation, 
to employ most of his time in changing the place of his retreat ; and 
he was highly admired for the tranquillity and steadipess of mind 
he discovered in the wandering life to which he was reduced ; for, 
a)3 Plutarch observes, adversity alone can place greatness of soul 
in its fiill light, and render the real merit of men conspicuous ; 
whereas prosperity frequently casts a veil of false grandeur over 
real meanness and imperfections. Eumenes, having at last dis- 
banded most of his remaining troops, shut himself up with 500 men, 
who were determined to share his fate, in the castle of Nora, a 
place of extraordinary strength on the frontiers of Cappadocia and 
Lycaonia, where he sustained a siege of twelve months. 

• Joseph. Antiq. I. il. c & t Dlod. xvttl. p. Sltt. 031. | Plot Iq EusMB 
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He was soon seiuible that notliiiig incommoded his ffairison so 
much as the small space they possessed, being shut up in little close 
houses, uid on a tract of ground whose whole circuit did not ex- 
ceed 200 fathoms ; where they could neither walk nor perform the 
least exercise, and where their horses, having scarce any room for 
motion, became sluggish and incapable of service. To remedy 
this inconveniencie, ne had recourse to the following e^q>edient. 
He converted the largest house in the place, the extent of which 
did not exceed twenty-one feet, into a kind of hall for exercise. 
This he consigned to the men, and ordered them to walk in it very 
gently at first '; they were afterwards to quicken their pace by de- 
grees, and at last were to exert the most vigorous motions. The 
horses he suspended, one after another, in strong slings, which were 
disposed under their breasts, and from thence inserted into rings 
fastened to the roof of the stable ; after which he caused them to 
be raised into the air by the aid of pulleys, in such a manner, that 
only their hinder feQt rested on the ground, whilst the hoois of their 
fore feet could hardly touch it. In this condition the grooms lashed 
them severely with their whips, wluch made the horses boimd to 
such a degree, and struggle so violently to set their fore feet on the 
ground, that their bodies were all covered with sweat and foam. 
After this exercise, which was finely calculated to strengthen and 
keep them in wind, and likewise to render their limbs supple and 
pliant ; their barley was given to them very clean, and winnowed 
from all the chaff, that they might eat it the sooner, and with less 
difficulty. The abilities of a good general extend to every thing 
about hmi, and are seen in the minutest particulars. 

A. M. 3085. The siege, or more properly the blockade of Nora, 

' Ant. J. c.^319. did not prevent Antigonus from undertaking a new 
expedition into Pisidia, against Alcetas and Attalus ; the last of 
whom was taken prisoner m a battle, and the other slain by treache- 
ry in the place to which he had retired. 

During these transactions in Asia, Ptolemy ,* seeing of what 
importance Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea were, as well for covering 
Egypt, as for making proper dispositions from that quarter for the 
invasion of Cyprus, which he Jhad then in view, determined to make 
himself master of those provinces, which were governed by Lao- 
medon. With this intention he sent Nicanor into Syria with a 
body of land forces, while he himself set out with a fleet to attack 
the coasts. Nicanor defeated Laomedon, and took him prisoner; 
inconsequence of which he soon conquered the inland, country. 
Ptolemy had the same advantages on the coasts, by which means 
he became absolute master of those provinces. The princes in al^ 
liance with him were alarmed at the rapidity of these conquests ; 
but Antipater was at too great a distance, being then in Mace^ 
donia ; and Antigonus was too much employ.ed agamst Eumenes^ 

* Diod. L xviii. p. 021, flS9L 
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to oppose these grott acoestioiis to the power of Ptolemy, who 
gave them' no littfe jealousy. 

After the defeat of Laomedon,* the Jews were the only people 

vfho mode any resistance. They were duly sensible of the obligoi* 

tion they were under by the oath they had taken to their ffovemor^ 

and were determined to continue faithful to him. PuSemy ad« 

vanced into Judea, and formed the siege of Jeriipalem. The citv 

was so strong by its advantageous situation, in conjunction with 

the works of art, that it would have sustained a lon^ siege, had it 

not been for the religious fear the Jews entertained m viofiiting the • 

hw, if they should defend themselves on the sabbath. Ptolemy 

was not long unacquainted with this particular ; and in order to 

improve the great advantage it gave him, he chose that day for the 

general assault ; and as no individual among the Jews would pre- 

same to defend himself, the city was taken without any difficulty. 

Ptolemy at first treated Jerusalem and Judea with great severity, 

for he carried above lbO,000 of the inhabitants captives into £g3rpt ; 

but when he afterwards considered the steadiness with which they 

had persisted in the fidelity they bad sworn to their governors, on 

this and a variety of other occasions, he was convinced that tbia 

quality rendered them more worthy of his confidence ; and he ao* 

eordingly chose 30,000 of the most distinguished among them, who ' 

were most capable of serving him, and appointed them to guard 

the most important places in ms dominions. 

Much about tliis time Antipater fell sick in Macedonia.! The 
Athenians were greatly dissatisfied with the ^rrison he had left 
in their city, and nad frequently pressed Phocion to go to the court 
of that prince, and solicit him to recall those troops ; but he always 
declined that commission, either through a despair of not succeed* 
m^, or else because he was conscious that the fear of this garrison 
was the best expedient for keeping them within the bounds of their 
duty. Demades, who was not so difficult to be prevailed upon, 
Qodertook the commission with pleasure, and immediately set out 
with his son fbr Macedonia. But his arrival in that country could 
Dot have happened at a more fatal conjuncture for himself. Anti- 
pater, as I have already intimated, was seized with a severe ill- 
ness ; and his son Cassander, who was absolute master of all affairs, 
had lately intercepted a letter which Demades had written to An- 
tigonus in Asia, pressing him to come as soon as possible, and make 
himself master of Greece and Macedonia, " which," as he ex- 
pressed himself, " were held together only by a thread, and even an 
old and rotten thread," ridicuhng Antipater by those expressions. 
As sooii as Cassander saw them appear at court, he caused them 
^th to be arrested ; and he himself seizing .the son first, stabbed 
him before the face of his father, and at so htUe distance from him, 
that he was cohered with his blood. After which he reproached 

*ioKpfa.Aiiilq LxU.e.1. f Mod. L xirlii p. 685| 096. Plul. to Pboc p. 759^ 
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Irim with hk perfioy and ingrstitade, and w||^ be had loaded liim 
with insults, he killed him also with his own bands, on the dead 



body of hiB son. It is impossible not to detest so baTbarous a pro- 
ceeoing ; but we are not much disposed to pity such a wietch as 
Bemades, who had dictated the decree by which Demosthenes and 
Hypeiides w^fe condemned to die. 

The indisposition of Antij^ater proved fatal to him, and his Isst 
attention was employed in filling up the two great stations which 
he enjoyed. His son Cassander was very desirou'6 of them, and 
expected to have them conferred upon him; notwithstanding which, 
Antipater bestowed the recency of the kingdom, and the govern- 
nfent of Macedonia, on Polysperchon, the oldest of all the surviv- 
ing captains of Alexander, and thought it sufficient to associate 
Cassander with him in those employments. 

1 am at a loss to determine, whether any instance of human con- 
duct was ever grater, or more to be admired, than this which I 
have b6w relatra in few words; nothing certainly is more uncom- 
mon, and history affords us few instances of the same nature. It 
wasneeeisaiy to appoint a governor over Macedonia, and a regent 
of the cttipire» Antipater; who knew the importance of those sta- 
tions, was persuaded that his own glory and reputation, and, what 
was- still more prevalent with- him, the interest of the state, and the 
preservatletn of the- Macedonian, monarchy, required him' to nomi- 
nate a man of authority, and one respected for his age, experience, 
and past cerviedb.. He^d a son who was not void of merit; how 
rare wad d^onlt therefore, but, at the same time, how amiable and 
jloriouB^ was it to seleot^ on. such anoccasion, no man but the most 
SeservB^^ and best qualified to serve the public efifectually : to stifle 
the voice of nature, turn a deaf ear to aU her remonstrances, and 
not sufierthe judgment to be seduced by the impressions of pater- 
nal' afl^tion; in a word, to continue so much master of one's dis- 
oeramenty as to render justice to the merit of a stranger, and open- 
ly prefer it to that of a son, and sacrifice all the interest of one's 
own fenyly tO'the'pubhe welfere ! History has transiMtted to us an 
expressicm of the emperor Galba, which will do honour to his memo- 
ry throu^out all ages. " Augustus,"* said he, ** chose a successor 
out «f his own family ; and I one from the whole empire." 

Cassander was extremely enraged at the gross affront, which, as 
he pretended, had been offered him by this choice, and thought in 
that respect like the generality of men, who are apt to look upon 
offices as hereditary, who consider the state as of no consequence 
hs comparison with themselves^ never examining what are the du- 
ties required by the posts they aspire to, or whether they have com- 
petent abilities to discharge them, but considering only whether 
those posts would be conducive to their fortune. Cassander, not 
being able to digest his father's preferring a stranger before him. 

* Aoinitiwlii donMaoceHQvem qiueilvtt : ego in re^blic4. TaciU HUU L i. c Uk 
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endeavoared to ^nma paity against the new regent. He secured 
to himself all the strong places he could in his government, a9 well 
in Greece as in Macedonia, and proposed nothing lesp than to divest 
Polysperchon of the whole. 

For this purpose he endeavoured to engage Ptolemy and Anti« 
gonus on his side;* and 'they readily espoused it with the same 
views, from the same motives. It was equally tlieir interest to 
destroy this new regent, as weH as the regency itself, which always 
kept them in apprehensions, and reminded them of their state of 
dependency. They likewise imagined, that it secretly reproached 
them for aspiring at sovereignty, while it cherished the rights of 
the two pupils; aiid lelt the governors in a situation of uncertainty, 
in consequence of which they were perpetually in fear of beintf 
divested of their power. Both tlie one and the other believed il 
would be easy for them to succeed in their designs, if the Macedo- 
nians were once engaged at home in a civil war. 

The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus the most power* 
ful of all the captains of Alexander. His authority was absolute in 
all the provinces of Asia Minor, with the title of generalissimo, and 
an army of 70,000 men and thirty elephants, which no power in the 
empire was, at that time, capable of resisting. It cannot, there- 
fore, be thought surprising, that this soperiority should inspire him 
with the design of engrossing the whole monarchy; and, in order 
to succeed in that attempt, he began with making a reformation in 
all the governments of the provmces within his- jurisdiction, dis- 
placing all those persons whom he suspected, and substituting his 
creatures in their room. In the conduct of this scheme, he removed 
AridsBus from the government of Lesser Phrygia and the Helle- 
fpont, and Clitus from that of Lydia. 

^ Poiysperchonf neglected nothmg,on his part, that was necessary 
to strengthen his interest ; and thought it aaviseable to recall Olym- 
pias, who had retired into Epirus under the regency of Antipater, 
with the offer of sharing his authority with her. This princess 
flospiitched a courjer to Eumenes, to consult him on the proposal she 
had received ; and he advised her to wait some time, in order to see 
what turn, affairs would take; adding, that if she determined to 
return to Macedonia, he would recommend it to her in particular, 
to forget all the injuries she thought she had received; that it would 
also be her interest to govern with moderation, and to* make others 
sensible of her authority by benefactions, and not by severity. As 
to all other particulars, be promised an inviolable attachment to 
,herself and the royal family. Olympias did not conform to these 
judicious counsels in any respect, but set out as soon as possible for 
Macedonia; where, upon her arrival, she consulted nothing but her. 
passions, and her insatiable desire of dominion and revenge. 

Polysperchon, who had many enemies upon his hands, endeav- 

« Diod. 1. xvili. p. 630. t l^iod- '• '^^^ p. 026 & 634. Cor. Nep. In Eumen. c yl 

¥2. 
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onred to secure Greece, of which he foresaw Cassander would 
tttonpt to make himself ioaaster. He also took measures with 
xelation to other parts of the empire, as will appear by the sequel. 
In order to engage the Greeks in his interest,* he issued a decree. 
by which he recalled the exiles, and reinstated all Uie cities in theii 
ancient privileges. Hd acquainted the Athenians in particular by 
letters, that the king had re-established their democracy and an- 
cient form of government, by which the Athenians were admitted 
without distinction into public offices. This was a strain of policy 
calculated to ensnare Phocion ; for Polysperchon intending to make 
himself master of Athens, as was evident in a short time, despaired 
of succeeding in that design, unless he could find some expedient 
to procure the banishment of Phocion, who had favoured and intro- 
duced oligarchy under Antipater; and he had, therefore, no doubt 
that he would be immediately banished, as soon as those, who had 
been excluded from the government, should be reinstated in their 
ancient rights. 

SECT. V. 

The Athentaiw eondenm Phocfam to die. Caasander makes Irnself maaterof Atbeu^ 
where he eetaUlahetl Demetrius Phalereus in the sovermnent of that repablic. Hn 
pradent admhiisCration. Bomenes quits Nora. Various expeditions of Antigonos, 
ideuais, Ptolemy, and other gOMrals against him. Olyminas causes Aridcus to be 
aiain, and is manier«l in her turn by orders of Cassander. The war between 
Urn and Polyqierchon. The re-establishment of Thebes. Eumenes is betrayed by 
his o#a troops, delivered up to Antigonus, and pot to death. 

Cassander,! before the death of Antipater was known at Athens 
had sent Nicanor thither, to succeed Menyllus in the government 
of the fortress of Munychia, soon after winch he had made himself 
master of the Pirseus. Phocion, who placed too much confidence 
in the probity and fidelity of Nicanor, had contracted a strict inti- 
macy, and conversed frequently with him, which caused the people 
to suspect him more than ever. 

In this conjuncture, Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, arri^ved 
with a great body of troops, under pretext of succouring the city 
against Nicanor, but in reality to seize it himself, if possible, by 
taking advantage of the divisions which then reigned within it. A 
tumimuotts assembly was convened, in which Phocion was divested 
of his employment; wliile Demetrius Phalereus, with several other 
citizens, Who were apprehensive of the snme fate, immediately re- 
tired from the city. Phocion, who had the grief to see himself 
accused of treason, took sanctuary with Polysperchon, who sent 
him back to be tried by the people. 'An assembly was immediately 
convoked, from which neither slaves, foreigners, nor any infamous 
persons whatever, were excluded, although this proceeding was 
contrary to all the established rules. Phocion and the o^r pri- 

•Diod. I. zTiU. p. 631,632. tDlod. L zviU. p. 638-642. 
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soners were present^ to the people. Most persons of any merit 
in the assembly, cast aown their eyes to the earth at this spectacle, 
and covering their heads, wept abundantly. One among them having 
the courage to move, that the slaves and foreigners mi^ht be or- 
dered to withdraw, was immediately opposed by the popmace, who 
cried out that they ought rather to stone those advocates for oh* 
garchy, and enemies of the people. Phocion frequently attempted 
to plead his own cause, and vindicate his conduct, but was always 
interrupted. "It was customary at Athens, for the person accused 
to declare, before sentence passed against him, what punishment he 
ought to suffer. Phocion answered aloud, that he condemned him- 
self to die, but desired the assembly to spare the rest. Upon this, 
the suffrages were demanded, and they were unanimously sen- 
tenced to suffer deaths previous to which they were conveyed to 
the dungeon. Demetrius Phalereus, and some others, though ab- 
sent, were included in the same condemnation. The compa- 
nions of Phocion were so affected by the sorrow of their relations 
and friends, who came to embrace them in the streets, with the 
melancholy tender of the last farewell, that they proceeded on 
their way, lamenting their unhappy fate in a flood of tears: but 
Phocion still retained the same air and countenance as he had 
formerly shown when he quitted the assembly to take upon him 
the command of armies, and when the Athenians attended him 
in crowds to his own house with the voice of praises and accla- 
mations. 

One of the populace, more insolent than the rest, advanced up to 
him, and spat in his face. Phocion only turned to the magistrates, 
and said, " Will nobody hinder this man from acting so unworthily ?*' 
When he arrived at the prison, one of his friends having asked him if 
he had any message to send to his son ? " Yes, certainly," replied he, 
" it is to desire that he would never remember the injustice of the 
x\thenians." When he had uttered these words, he took the hem- 
lock, and died. 

On that day there was also a public processidn ; and as it passed 
before the prison, some of the persons who composed it took their 
crowns from their heads; others turned their eyes to the gates of 
the prison, and burst into tears ; and all who had any remains of 
hmmanity and religion, and whose souls were not entirely depraved 
and blinded by rage or envy, acknowledged it to be an instance of 
Jinnatural barbarity, as well as a great impiety, with regard to the 
city, not to have abstained, on such a solemn day, from the infliction 
of death on a citizen so universally esteemed, and Whose admirable 
virtues had procured him the appellation of The Good.* 

To punish the greatest virtues as the most flagitious crimes,! 

* Ob integritatum vits Bonus est nppellatus. Cor, Jifcp. 

t Cluid obest quin publica dementia sit existimanda, siimino consensu maximaa vip> 
tutea quasi gravisslma delicta punire. beneficla^ie Injuriis rependerel Quod eum 
ubique, turn pnecipud Athenia intolerabile vlderi debet, io gu& urbe adverfus incnros 
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and to.iepay the best of services with the most inhuman treatment, 
is an offence worthy of condemnation in all places, but especially 
ir. Athens, where mgratitude was punishable by the law. The 
zegulations of her sage legislator still subsisted at that time, but 
they were wrested to the condemnation of* her citizens, and only 
became an evidence, how much that people were degenerated in 
their manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not satisfied with the punishment they 
bad caused him to suffer, and fancying that something more was 
still wanting to complete their triumph,- obtained an order from the 
people, that his body should be carried out of the territory of Attica, 
and that none of the Athenians should furnish fire to honour his 
funeral pile : these last offices were, therefore, rendered to hiui in 
the territories of Megara. A lady of the country, who accident- 
ally assisted at his funeral with her servants, caused a cenotaph, or 
vacant tomb, to be erected to his memory on the same spot ; over 
which she made the customary libations ; and collecting into her 
robe the bones of that great man, which she4iad carefully gathered 
■ up, she conveyed them into her house by night, and buried them 
under her hearth, with these expressions : '< Dear and sacred hearth, 
I here confide to thee, and deposit in thy bosom, these precious 
remains of a worthy man. Preserve theijCi with fidelity, in order to 
restore them hereafter to the monument of his ancestors, when the 
Athenians shall become wiser than they are at present." 

Though it may possibly be thought, that a variety of irregular, 
tumultuous, unjust, and cruel sentences, denounced in Athens against 
virtuous citizens at different times, might have prepared us for this 
last ; it will, however, be always thought surprising,. that a whole 
people, of whom one naturally^conceives a noble idea, after such a 
series of great actions, should be capable of such a strange perver- 
sity. But it ou^ht to be remembered, that the dregs of a vile popu- 
lace, entirely void of honour, probity, and morals, predominated at 
that time at Athens. And there is sufficient foundation for the 
sentiments of Plato and Plutarch, who declare, that the people, 
when they are either destitute of guides, or no longer listen to their 
-admonitions; and when they have thrown off the reins by which 
they once were checked, and are entirely abandoned to their impe- 
tuosity and caprice ; ought to be considered as a blind, furious, in- 
tractable, and blood-thirsty monster, ready to. laui^ch in a moment 
into the most fatal and opposite extremes, and infinitely more for- 
midable than the most inhuman tyrants. What can be expected 
from such a tribunal ? When people resolve to be guided by nothing 
but mere passion ; to have no regard to decorum, and to run head- 
long into an open violation of afl laws ; the best, the jastest, and 
most innocent of mankind, will sink under an implacable and pre- 

actio constituta est — Quantam ergo reprehensionem merentur, qai cum equissima Jura 
wd Iniqiiissima kabcbaut ingenia, moribus suis, quam legibusuU maluerint ? Vol, , 
I V. c. 3. . 
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vailing cabal. This Socrates experienced almost a hundred yean 
before Phocion •perished by the same fate. 

This last was one of the greatest men that Greece ever produced. 
in whose person everv kind of merit was united. He had been 
educated in the school of Plato and Xenocrates, and formed hia 
manners upon the most perfect plan of Pagan virtue, to which his 
conduct was always conformable. 

It would be difficult for any person to carry disinterestedness 
higher than this extraordinary man ; which appeared from the ex* 
treme poverty in which he died, after the many |rreat offices he had 
fined. How many opportunities of acquiring riches has a general 
always at the head of armies, who acts against rich and opulent 
enemies ; sometimes in* countries abounding with all things, and 
which seem to invite the plunderer! But Phocion would have 
thought it mfamous, had he returned from his campaigns laden with 
any acquisition, but the glory of his exalted actions, and the grate* 
ful benedictions of the people he had spared. 

Thb excellent person, amidst all the severity which rendered him 
in some measure intractable, when the interests of the republic 
were concerned, }iad so much natural softness and humanity, that 
his enemies themselves always found him disposed to assist them. 
It might even have been said, that he waJB a composition of twe 
natures, whose qualities were entirely opposite to each other in 
appeairance. When he acted as a public man, he armed himself 
with fortitude, and steadiness, and zeal ; he could sometimes assume 
even the air of a rigid indignation, and was inflexible in 6upportir«g 
discipline in its utmost strictness. If, on the other hand, he appear- 
ed in a private capacity, his conduct was a perpetual display of 
mildness and affability, condescension and patience, and was graced 
with all the virtues that can render the commerce of life agreeable. 
It was no inconsiderable merit, and especially in a military man, to 
be capable of uniting two such different characters in such a man- 
ner, that as the severity which was necessary for the preservatipn 
of good order, was never seen to degenerate into the rigour that 
creates aversion, so the gentleness and complacency of his disposi 
tion never sunk into that softness and indifference which occasions 
contempt. 

He has been greatly applauded for reforming-the modem custcm 
of his country, which made war and potitics two different profes- 
sions ; and also for restoring the manner of ffoveming which Peri» 
cies and Aristides adopted, by uniting each of those talents in 
himself. 

As he was persuaded that eloquence was essential to a states 
man, especially^ in a republican government, he applied himself to 
the attainment of it with great assiduity and success. His was 
concise, solid, full of force and sense, always keeping close to the 
point in question. He thought it beneath a statesman to use t 
poignant and satiric style, and his only answer to those who employ^ 
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•d such langitt^ against him, was silence and patience. An orator 
having once interrupted him with many injurious expressions,* he 
suffered him to continue in that strain as long as he pleased, and 
then resumed his own discourse with as much coolness as if he had 
heard nothing. ' '* 

It waa higldv glorious for Phocion, that he was forty-five tinoea 
elected general by a people to whose caprice he was so^little inclin- 
able to accommodate his conduct ; and it is remarkable that these 
elections always happened when he was absent, without any pre- 
vious solicitations on his part. His wife was sufficiently sensible 
how much this redounded to his fflory ; and one day when an Ionian 
lady of considerable rank, who lodged in her house, showed her, 
with an air of ostentation and pleasure, her omamet^ts of gold, 
with a variety of jewels and bracelets, she answered her with a 
modest tone, *' For my part, I have no ornament but Phocion, who 
for these twenty years has always been elected general of the 
Athenians." 

His regular and frugal life contributed not a little to the vigorous 
•ad kealtliy old age he enjoyed. When he was in his eightieth 
year, he commanded the forces, and sustained all the fatigues of 
war, with the vivacity of a young officer. 

One of the Weat principles in the politics of Phocion was, that 
peace ought always to be the aim of every wise government, and 
with this view he was a constant opposer of all wars that were 
either imprudent or unnecessary. He was even apprehcn»ve of 
those that were most just and expedient ; because he was sensible, 
that every war weakened and impoverished a state, even amidst a 
series of the greatest victories, and that whatever the advantage 
might be at the commencement of it, there was never any certainty 
of terminating it, without experiencing the most tragical vicissitudes 
of fortune. 

Tiie interest of the public never gave way with him to any do- 
mestic views ; he constantly refused to solicit, or act in favour of 
liis son-in-law, Charicles, who was summoned before the republic, 
to account for the sums he had received from Harpalusj and he 
then addressed himself to him with this admirable, expression — ** I 
have made you my son-in-law, but onl^ for what is honest and 
honourable." It must indeed be acknowledged, that men of this 
character seem very unaccommodating and insupportable in the 
common transactions of life : they are always starting difficulties,! 
when any affair is proposed to them ; and never perform any good 
offices with entire ease and grace. They must always deliberate, 
whether what is requested of them be just or not. Their friends 
and relations have as little influence over them as utter strangers ; 

• Plut de ger. rep. p. 810. 

' t Hec pritua lex in amiciti^ sanciatur, ut neque rogcmus res turpes, nee fbciomoi 
mgatl. Turpis enim excusntio est, ct minimi acrlpienda, cum incteterls peccatis, tura 
■i quia contra rempubllcam se araici cauad; feciase fateatur. CHe de Amicit. n. 40. 
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ABd they always oppose, either their conscience, or 0Dtne particalar 
duties, to ancient ^endsbip, affinity, or the interest of their fiunilies. 
To this height of delicacy did Phoeion carry the Pagan probity. 

One may justly apply to him what Tacitus sflSd of a celebrated 
Roman, I mean Helvidius Priscus.* Phoeion; who had as solid a 
genius as that person, applied himself at first to philosophy, not to 
cover his indolence with the pompous title of a sage, but to qualify 
himself for entering upon the conduct of affairs with more vigour 
and resolution against all unexpected accidents. He concurred in 
opinion Math those who acknowledge no other good or evil than 
virtue and vice, and who rank aU externals, as fortune, power, no- 
bility, in the class of indifferent things. He was a firm friend, a 
tender husband, a good senator, a worthy citizen, and discharffed 
all the offices of civil liie with equal integrity. He preserved a 
steadiness of mind in prosperity that resembled stiffness and seve- 
rity, and despised death as much as riches. 

These are part of the great qualities of Phoeion, who merited a 
happier end ; and they were placed in their most amiable light by 
his death. The constancy of mind, the mildness of disposition, and 
the forgetfulness of wrongs, conspicuous in his conduct on that 
occasion, are above all his other praises, and infinitely enhance their 
lustre, especially as we shall see nothing comparable to him from 
henceforth in the Grecian history. 

His infatuated and ungrateful country was not sensible of their 
unworthy proceeding till some time after his death. The Athenians 
then erected a statue of brass to his memory, and honourably in- 
terred his bones at the public expense. His accusers also suffered 
a punishment suitable to their desert; but did not his judges them- 
selves deserve to be treated with greater severity ? They punished 
their own crime in others, and thought themselves acquitted by erect- 
ing a brazen statue. They were even ready to relapFe into the same 
injustice against others who were equally innocent, whom they con« 
demned during their Uvea, and had never the equity to acquit til] 
after their death. 

•Cassander was careful to take advantage of the disorder that 
reigned in Athens,! and entered the Pireeus with a fleet of thirty- 
five vessels, which he bad received from Atitigonus. The Athenians, 
when they beheld ' themselves destitute of all succours, unanimously 
resolved to send deputies to Cassander, in order to know the con- 
ditions on which they might obtain peace ; and it was mutually 
agreed that the Athenians should continue masters of the city, with 
Its territories, and likewise of the revenues and ships. But it was 

(* Ingeniura illustre altioribus ntndiis juvenis admodum dedlt, non ut nomine msnl- 
Ijco aegneotiiuu velaret, sed ^ud flrmior adverails fortuita rempublicam capeaseret. Doc- 
tores aapientie secutus eel, qui sola bona qiis honesta, main tantdm quoe tnrpia, poten* 
tlam, nobilitatem, rateraque extra animimi, neque bofils neque malia snnumerant— 
Otvifl, wnator, maritus, amicus, canctis vftc officiis cquabiiia : opum contemptor, n>etf 
pervicax, conptans ndvttads nielua. TaeiL Hut, I. iv. c 5. 
t DkML I. xyUt. p. GIS. 
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ittpulated that the citadel should remain in the power of CasBandefy 
till he had ended the war with the kings. And as to what related 
to the affairs of the republic, it was afipreed, that those whose income 
amounted to ten mime, or a thousana drachms, should have a share 
ffl the government, which was a less sum by half than that which 
was the qualification for public emplo3rment8, when Antipater made 
himself master of Athens. In a word, the inhabitants permitted 
Cassander to choose what citizen he pleased to govern the republic ; 
and Demetrius Phalereus was elected to that dignity about the 
dose of the*third year of the 1 15th Olympiad. The ten years' go- 
vemment, therefore, which Diodorus and Diogenes have assigned 
Demetrius, is to be computed from the beginning of the foUowing* 
year. 

He governed the republic in peace : constantly treated his fellow- 
citizens with mildness and humanity; and historians acknowledge 
that the government was never better regulated than under Cas- 
sander. This prince seemed inclinable to tyranny: but the Athe- 
nians, were not sensible of its effects. And though Demetrius, whom 
he had constituted chief of the. republic, was mvested with a kind 
of sovereign power; yet instead of abolishing the democracy, he 
may rather be said to have re-established it. He acted in such a 
manner, that the people scarce perceived that he was master. As 
he united in liis person the politician and the man of letters; his- 
soft and persuasive eloquence demonstrated the truth of an expres- 
sion he frequently used, that discourse had as much power in a go- 
vernment, as arms in war. His abilities in political affairs were 
equally conspicuous;* for he drew forth speculative philosophy 
from the shade and inactivity of the schools, ejlnbited her. in fuW 
light, and knew how to familiarize her precepts with the most tu- 
multuous affairs. It would have been difficiUt, therel6re, to have 
* found a person capable of excelling like him, at the same time, in the 
art of government, and the study of the sciences. 

He acquired, during these ten years of his government, that repu- 
tation which has caused him to be considered as one of the greatest 
men Athens has produced. He augmented the revenues of the re- 
public, and adorned the city with noble structures; he was Ukewise 
mdustrious to diminish luxury, and all expenses calculated only for 
ostentation. For which reason he disapproved of those that were 
laid out on theatres,! porticoes, and new temples, and openly cen- 
sured Pericles, for having bestowed such a prodigious sum of money 

* MiraMIHer doctrinam ex umbraculia eruditonim odoque, non modd in Bolem atquo 
pulvcrciii, sed in ipsum dtscrimcn actemque perduxit. — Gtui utrftque re excelleret, ut ct 
aoctrina! sCtidiis, et rq^odft civitate princeps easet, quia facild prster hone inveniii 
potest t Ote. 1. iii. d» l^eg. n. 15. 

t Theatra, portlcuSf nova templa, verecundlAa reprefaendo propter Pompeium ; sed 
ductiwimf improlMnt— ut Phalereus Demetrius qui Perlclem, principem Gneclae, vitu- 
perabaiquOd lantam pccuniam In prcciara Ula Tropylsa coi^^cerit CSb. L IL tfs Qlfic 
n. 011. 
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00 the magnifieent porticoes of the temple of PaDae, called Propf* 
loBiL* But in aU public feaats which nad been consecrated by an- 
tiquity, or when the people were inclinable to be expensive in tlie 
celebration of any sacred solemnities, he permittee! them to use 
their riches as they pleased. 

The expense was excessive at the death of great persons,! and 
their sepulchres, were as sumptuous and magnificent as those of 
the Uomans in the Bse of Cicero. Demetrius made a law to abolish 
this abuse, which had passed into a custom, and inflicted penalties on 
those who disobeyed it. He also ordered the ceremomak of funerab 
to be performed by night, and none were permitted to place any 
other ornament on tombs, than a column three cubits high, or a plain 
tablet, mensam ; and appointed a particular magistrate to enforce 
die observation of this law. 

He likewise made laws for the regulation of manner84 and com* 
manded young persons to testify respect to their parents at home; 
and in the city to those whom they met in their way, and to them- 
selves when they were ^lone. 

The poor citizens were likewise the objects of his attention.)' 
There were at that time in Athens some of the descendants of Aria- 
tides, that Athenian general, who, afler he had possessed the great* 
est offices in the state, and governed the affairs of the treasury for 
a very considerable time, died so poor, that the public was obliged 
to defray the charges of his funeral. Demetrius took care of those 
descendants who were poor, and assigned them a daily sum for their 
subsistence. 

Such, says ^lian,p was tho government of Demetrius PhalereuSy 
tiD the spirit of envy, so natural to the Athenians, obliged him to 
quit the city, in the manner we shall soon relate. 

The advantageous testimonials rendered him by ancient authora 
of the greatest repute,- not only with respect to bis extraordinary 
talents and ability in the art of government, but likewise to his vir- 
tae, and the wisdom of his conduct, furnish a full refutation of ail 
that has been advanced by Athenaeus, on the authority of the histo- 
rian Duris, with relation to the irregularity of his deportment ; and 
strengthens the conjecture of Mr. Bonamy, who supposes, that 
Dnris, or Athenieus, has imputed that to Demetrius Phaiereus« 
which related only to Demetrius Poliorcetes, the son of Aniigoims, 
to whom ^lian ascribes the very particulars which Athenieus had 
dted from Duris. The reader may have recourse to the dissertation 
of Mr. Bonamy,ir which has been very useful to me in the course of 
this work* 
During the 115th Olympiad,^ Demetnus Phalereus caused the 
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inbabftanUi of Attica to be numbered, and tbey amounted to 21/XX) 
citiiens,* 10,000 strangen,! uul 40,000| domestics.^ 

We now return to Poly8perchon.J| When he had received intel- 
ligenee that CasBandertiad made himself master of Athens, he im- 
mediately hastened to benege him in that city ; but as the siege 
took up a great length of time, he left part of his trdops before the 
place, and advanced with the rest into Peloponnesus, to force the 
city of Megalopolis to surrender. The inhabitants made a long 
and vigorous defence, which compelled Polysperchon to employ his 
attention and forces on those quarters to which he was called by 
more pressing necessities. He despatched Chtus to the Hellespont, 
with orders to prevent the enemy's troops from passing out of Asia 
into Europe. Nicanor set sail, at the same time, from the port of 
Athens, in order to attack him, but was himself defeated near Byzan- 
tium. Antigonus having advanced in a very seasonable juncture, 
made himself amends for this loss, beat Clitus,and took all lus fleet, 
except the vessel which Clitus was aboard, which escaped with great 
djificulty. 

Antigonus was most embarrassed in his endeaydhrs to reduce 
Eumene8,ir whose valour, wisdom, and great ability in the art of 
war, were more formidable to him than ul the rest, though he had 
besieged and blocked him up for twelve months in the csistle of 
Nora. He therefore made a second attempt to engage him in his 
interest, for he had taken measures to that effect before ho formed 
that sie^e. He accordingly consigned this commission to Jerom 
of Cardia, his countryman, and a famous historian of that time,"*^ 
who was authorized by him to make overtures of accommodation 
to his adversary. Eumenes conducted this negotiation with so 
much dexterity and address, that he extricated himself from the 
siege at the very juncture wherein he was reduced to the last ex- 
tremities, and without entering into any particular engagements 
with Antigonus. For the latter having inserted in the oath which 
Eumenes was to swear in consequence of this accommodation, that 
he would consider all those as his friends and enemies, who should 
prove such to Antigonus ; Eumenes changed that article, and swore 
that he would regard all those as his friends and enemies, who 
should be such to Olympias and the kings, as well as to Antigonus. 
He consented that the Macedonians who assisted at the siege, 
should determine which of these two forms was best; and as tiiey 
were guided by their affection for the royal family, they declared^ 



t The wfinla In Uie original are /uv^AiJctc, rtffmtaMirett forty myriads, which ai« 
equal to -lOU.QUO, which is an evident uiistalce ; and it undoutiiedly ought to be 

vf^'f <• four myriads, which amount to 40,000. 

$ itairmu U ^^^ 1- <viii. p. (M9— 646. TT Plirt. in Eumen. p. 500. 

** He complied the history of ibnee wlw divided the domlniooa nf ftlmmdnr 
and It ItltewisQ oouprebemted the.hlsloiy ofUieir succtaKMt. 
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witiKNit the least hentation, for the fofin drawa ap by Eomemts 
upon which he swore to it, and the siege was immeiuately raised* 

When Antiffonus was informed of the manner in which this affair 
was concluded, he was so dissatisfied with it, that he refused to 
ratify the, treaty, and gave orders for the siege to be instantly r^ 
ae^ired. These orders, however, can^ too late, for as soibu n 
£umenes saw the enemy's forces were withdrawn from before the 
plax^, he quitted it without delay, with the remains of his troops, 
which amounted to 500 men, and retired to Cappadocia, where he 
immediately assembled 2000 of his veteran soldiers, and made all 
the necessary preparations for sustaining the war, which he foresaw 
would soon be revived against him. 

The revolt of Antigonus from the kings having occasioned a 
great alarm, Polysperchon the re^nt dei^tched to Eumenes, in 
the name of the kings, a commission by which he was constituted 
captain-general of Asia Minor; orders were tikewise sent to Tea- 
tames and Antigenes, colonels of the Argyraspides, to ioin, and 
serve under him; against Antigonus. The necessary oroers were 
also transmitted to those who had the care of the king's treasureey 
to pay him 600 talents, for the re-establishment of his own affairs^ 
and likewise tq furnish him with all the sums that would be necee- 
sary to defray the expenses of the war. All these were, accompa- 
nied with letters from Olympiaa to the same purport. 

A. M. 30BS. Eumenes was very sensible that the accmnulatiim 

Ant. J. c. 318. of all these honours on the head of a foreigner,* 
would infallibly excite a violent envy against him, and render him 
odious to the Macedonians: but as he was incapable of acting to 
any effect without them, and since the ^ood of the service itself 
made it necessary for him to employ all his efforts to gain them, he 
be^an with refusing the sums which were ^ranted him for his own 
use, declaring that he had no occasion for them, because he was not 
intent on any particular advantage of his own, nor on any enter- 
prise^ of that tendency. He was studious to treat every person 
about him, the officers, and even the soldiers, with an obliging civili- 
ty, in ord^r to extinguiRh, as much as possible, or at least to weak 
eh, by a a engaging conduct, the jealousy to which his condition, 
as a foreigner, afforded a plausible pretext, though he endeavoured 
not to draw it upon himself by any conduct of his own. 

But an impediment, stiU more invincible in appearance, threw 
faim under a restraint, and created him very cruel anxiety. Anti- 
ques and Teutames, who commanded the Argyraspides, thought 
it dishonourable to their nation to submit to a foreigner, and refused 
to attend him in council. Ou the other hand, he could not, without 
derogating frcHn the prerogatives of his post, comply with tliem in 
that point, and consent to his own degradation. An ingenious fic- 
tion disengaged him from this perplexity; and he had recourse to 
the aids of religion, or rather superstition, which has always a 

•0iod.L)[Tiii.p. 6as,e^Jte83. PJut in Eum. p. 581-503. Cor. Nep. e. vU. 
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powerful influence over the minds of men, and seldom Mta to taS* 
ebbct. He assured them, << That Alexander, arrayed in his royid 
robes, had appeared to him in his slumber, and shown him a mag^ 
nifioent tent, in which a throne was erected, and that the monarch 
declared to him, that while they held their councils in that tp.nt, to 
dehberate on their affairs, he himself would be always present, 
eeated on that throne ; from whence he would issue his orders to 
his captains, and that he would conduct them in the execution of 
all their designs and enterprises, provided they would always ad- 
dress themselves to him.** This discourse was sufficient, and the 
minds ^ of all who heard it were wrought upon by the profound 
respect they entertained for the memory of that prince : m conse- 
quence of which they immediately ordered a splendid tent to be 
erected, and a throne placed in it, which was to be called the throne 
of Alexander ; and on it were to be laid his diadem and crown, with 
his sceptre and arms; that all the chie& should resort thither every 
morning to offer sacrifices; that their consultations should be held 
near the throne, and that all orders should be received in the name 
of the king, as if he were still livii^, and taking care of his king- 
dom. Eumenes calmed the dispute by this expedient, which met 
with unanimous approbation. No one raised himseLT above the 
others; but each competitor continued in the enjoyment of his pri- 
vileges, till new events decided them in a more positive manner. 

jSi Kumenes was sufficiently supplied with money,''' he soon 
raised a very considerable body of troops, and had an army c^ 
20,000 men in the spring. These forces, with Eumenes at their 
liead, were sufficient to spread tenor among his enemies. Ptolemy 
sailed to the coasts of Cuicia, and employ^ all sorts of expedient^ 
to corrupt the Argyraspides. Antigonus, on his part, made the 
same attempts by the emissaries he had in his camp ; hut neither 
the one nor the other could then succeed; so much bad Eumenes 
gained upon the minds of his soldiers, and so great was the confi.* 
dence they reposed in him. . 

He advanced, with these troops, thus favourably disposed, inte 
Syria and Phoenicia, to recover those provinces which Ptolemy had 
seized with the greatest injustice. The maritime force of Phoenicia, 
in conjunction with the fleet, which the regent had already pro- 
cured, would have rendered them absolute masters by sea, and they 
might likewise have been capable of transmitting all necessary suc- 
cours to each other. Could Eumenes have succeeded in tliis design, 
it would have been a decisive blow; but the fleet of Polysperchoo 
having been entirely destroyed by the misconduct of Clitus, who 
commanded it, that misfortune rendered his project ineffectual. An* 
tigonus, who had defeated hira, marched by land, immediately ailer 
that victory, against Eumenes, with an army much more numerous 
than his own. Eumenes made a prudent retreat through Coele 

» plod I XTiu! p. 63&-.63a 
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Syria, pasEod the Euphrates, and took up his winter*qnarterB at 
CarrhfB, in Mesopotamia. 

During his continuance in those parts,* he sent to'Pithon, gover* 
nor of Media, and to Seleucus, governor of Babylon, to ptees them 
to join him with their forces against Anti^nus, and caused the 
orders of the kin^ to be shown tnem, by which they were enjoined 
to comply with his demand* They answered, that they were ready 
to assist those monarchs; but that, as to himself, they would have 
no transactions with a man who had been declared a public enemy 
by the Macedonians. This was only a pretext, and they were ac- 
tuated by a mucli more prevalent motive. If they had acknow* 
ledged tbd authority of Eumenes, and had obeyed him by advancing 
to him,^and subjecting their troops to his command, they must also 
have acknowledged the sovereign power of the regent, as well as 
of those who were masters of the royal pupils, and made use of 
their name, to render their own power more extensive. Pithon and 
Seleucos must, therefore, by inevitable consequence, have owned 
that they held their governments only from those kings, and might 
be divested of them at their pleasure by the first order which might 
be issued to that effect; and this would have destroyed all their 
ambitious pretences with a single stroke. 

Most of the officers of Alexander, who had shared the govern- 
raents of the empire amongr themselves after his death, were soli- 
citous to secure to themselves the supreme power in their several 
provinces ; for which Teason they had chosen a person of a mean 
capacity, and an infant, on whomthey conferred the title of sove- 
reign, in order to have sufficient time to establish their usurpations 
under so weak a government. But all these measures would have 
been disconcerted, if they had allowed Eumenes an ascendant ovet 
them, with such an air of superiority as subjected them to his or- 
ders. He issued them, indeed, in the name of the kings ; but this 
ivas a circumstance they were desirous of evading, and this it was 
that created him, so many enemies and obstructions. They were 
also apprehensive of the merit and superior genius of Eumenes, 
who was capable of the greatest and most difficult enterprises. It 
is certain, that of all the captains of Alexander, he had the great- 
est share of wisdom and bravery, and was also the most steady in 
his resolutions, and the most faithful in his engagements; for he 
never violated those which he had made with any of those com- 
manders, though they did not observe the same fidelity with respect 
to him. . 

fiumenes marched in the direction of Babylonia the following 
spring, and was in danger of losing his army by a stratagem of 
Seleucus. The troops were encamped in a plain near the ^uphra- 
t6s ; and Seleucus, by cutting the banks of that river, laid aU the 
neighbouring coimtry imder water. Eumei^es, however, waa eo 

•Dlad.l.zix. p. 600,661. 
z 2 
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expeditious as to gain an eminence with his troops, and fbmd 
means, the next day . to drain ofl the inundation so effectually, that 
he pursued h.8 march almost witnout sustaining any loss. - 

Seleucus lyas then reduced to the necessity of making a truce 
wit!) him,* and of grantmg him a peaceable passage tlirough the 
territories of his province, in order to arrive at Susa, where he dis- 
posed his troops into quarters of refreshment while he solicited all 
the governors of the provinces in Upper Asia for succours. He 
^ad before notified to them the order of the kings ; and those whom 
he had charged with that commission, found them all assembled, at 
the close of a war they had undertaken in concerT against Pithon 
the governor of Media. This Pithon having pursued uie very same 
measures in the Upper Asia, which Antigonus had formed in the 
Lower, had caused Philotas to be put to death, and made himself 
master of his government. ^ He would likewise have attempted to 
treat the rest m the same manner, if they had not opposed him by 
this confederacy, which the common interest had formed against 
^ him. Peucestes, governor of the province of Persia, had the eoD»- 
* mand in cluef conferred upon him, and defeaited Pithon, drove him 
out of Media, and obhged him to go to Babylon to implore the pro- 
tection of Seleucus. All the confederates were still in the camp 
after tliis victory, when the deputies from Eumenes arrived, and 
they immediately marched from Susa to join him; not that they 
were really devoted to the royal party, but because they were more 
appreliensive than ever of being subjected to the victorious Anti- 
ffonus, who was then at the head of a powerful army, and either 
divested of their employments all such governors as besu^iected. 
or reduced them to the state of mere officers, liable to be removed 
and punished at his pleasure. 

They joined Eumenes. therefore, with all their forces, which com- 
posed an army of above ^5^00 men. With this reinforcement he 
saw himself not only m a condition to oppose Antigonus, who was 
then advancing to him. but even much superior in the number of 
liis troops. The season was too far advanced when Antigonus ar- 
rived at the banks of the Tigris, and was obliged to take winter- 

A. M. 3fi87. quarters m Alesopotamia ; where, v/ith Seleucus 

Ant J. c. 317. and Pithon. who were then of his party, he con- 

ceited measures for the operations of the next campaign. 

During these transactions, f Macedonia was the scene of a great 
revolution. Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great, wliom 
Polysperchon had recalled had made herself absolute mistress of 
affairs, and caused Anda.Mi.«>, or Philip, wha had enjoyed tJie title of 
king for six years and f^iir months, to be put to death. Eurydice 
liis consort shared tiie ^a:!ic fate ; for Olympias sent her a dagger, 
a cord, and a bowl of [h ^ n, and only allowed her the libeity of 
choosing her death. b.iO accordingly gave the preference to tlie 

* Dlod. I. Ill p. flCMXM. Plot 9' Eumcn. T Dloi! L zlx. p. 6SB, 
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cord, and then strangled herself, after she had uttered a thousand 
imprecations against her enemy and murderess. Nicanor, the 
brother of Cassauder, and a hundred of the principal friends of 
this latter, likewise suffered death. 

These repeated barbarities did not long remain unpunished 
Olympias had retired to Pydna with the young king Alexander^ 
and his mother Roxaca, with Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander 
the Great, and Deidamia, the daughter of JBacides, king of Bpirus, 
and sister of Pyrrhus. Cassander did not lose any time, but be • 
sieged them by sea and land. iEacides prepared to assist the 
princesses, and was already upon his march ; but the neatest part 
of his forces, who were averse to that expedition, revolted from the 
king, and condemned him to banishment when they returned to 
Epirus. They likewise massacred all his friends; and Pyrrhus 
the son of iEacides, who was then but an infant, would have suf 
fered the sdme fate, if a set of faithful domestics had not happily 
withdrawn him from their raere. Epirus then declared in favour 
of Cassander, who sent Lyciscus thither to take upon him the 

fovemment in his name. Olympias had then no resource but in 
*olysperchon alone, who was then in Pherrhoebia, a small province 
on the confines of JBtolia, and was* preparing to succour her ; but 
Cassander sent Callas, one of his generals, against him, wha cor- 
rupted the greatest part of his troops, and o^%ed him to retire 
into Naxia, a city of PerrhcBbia, where he besieged him. Olym- 
pias, who had supported all the miseries of famine with aii invinci- 
ble courage, havmg now lost all hopes of relief, was compelled to 
surrender at discretion. 

Cassander, in order to destroy her in a manner tliat might give 
the least offence, prompted the relations of the principal officers, 
whom Olympias had caused to be slain during her regency, to ac-~ 
cuse her m the assembly of the Macedonians, and to sue for ven- 
geance for the cruelties she had committed. The request of all 
these persons was granted ; and when they had all been heard, she 
was condemned to die, though absent, and no one interposed his 
good offices in her defence. Afler sentence of death had thus 
passed, Cassander proposed to her, by some friends, to retire to 
Athens, promising to accommodate her with a galley to convey her 
thither, whenever she should be so disposed. His intention was 
to destroy her in her passage by sea, aud to publish through all 
Macedonia that the gods, amidst their displeasure at her horrible 
cruelties, had abandoned her to the mercy of the waves ; for he was 
apprehensive of a retaliation from the Macedonians, and was, there- 
fore,' desirous of casting upon Providence all the odious circum- 
stances of his own perndy. 

Olympias, whether she had been advertised of Cassander's de- 
sign, or whether she was actuated by sentiments of grandeur, so 
natural to persons of her rank, imagined her presence alone would" 
^alm the storm, and answered with an imperious air, that she waa 
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not a woman who would have recourse to flight, and insisted on 
pleading her own caose in the public assembly ; adding, this was 
the least favour that could be granted a queen, or ratber that it was 
an act^ of justice, which could not be refused to persons of the 
lowest rank. Cassander had no inclination to consent to this de- 
mand, having reason to be apprehensive that the remembrance of 
Philip and Alexander, for whom the Macedonians retained the 
utmost veneration, would create a sudden change in their, resolu- 
tions ; he, therefore, sent 200 soldiers, entirely devoted to his will, 
with orders to destroy her ; but resolute as they were, they were 
incapable of supporting the air of majesty which appeared in the 
eyes and aspect of that princess; and retired without executing 
their commission. It became necessary, therefore, to employ in 
this murder, the relations of those whom she had caused to suffer 
death { and they were transported at the oppoitunity of gratifying 
their own vengeance, and at the same time making their court to 
Cassander. Thus perished the famous Olympias, the daughter, 
the sister, the wife, and mother of kings, who really merited so 
tragical a period of her days, in consequence of all her crimes and 
cruelties ; but whom it is impossible to see perish in this manner, 
without detesting the wickedness of a prince who deprived her of 
life in so unworthy a manner. 

Cassander already beheld an assured passage to the Macedonian 
throne opened to his ambition ;* but he thought it incumbent on him 
to have recourse to other measures, in order to secure himself 
a^inst the vicissitudes of time, the inconstancy of the Macedo- 
nians, and the jealousy of his competitors. Thessalonica, the sis- 
ter of Alexanaer the Great, being qualified by her illustrious birth, 
and authority in Macedonia, to conciliate to him the friendship of 
the grandees and people of that kingdom, he hoped, by espousing 
her, to^attach them in a peculiar manner to himself, in consequence 
of the esteem and respect he should testify for the royal famUy. 

There was still one obstacle more to be surmounted, without 
which Cassander would have always been deemed a usurper and a 
tyrant. The young prince Alexander, the son of Alexander the 
Great, by Roxana, was still living, and had been acknowledged 
king, and the lawful heir to the throne. It became necessary^ 
therefore, to remove this prince and his mother out of the way. 
Cassander,! embolaened by tne success of his former crime, was 
determined to commit a second, from whence he expected to derive 
all the fruits of his hopes. Prudence, however, made it necessary 
for him to sound the disposition of the Macedonians, with respect 
to the death of Olympias ; for if they showed themselves insensible 
of the loss of that princess, he might be certain that the death of 
the young king and his mother would affect them as little. He, 

* Diod. 1. xix. p. 695—697. f Haud ignanis sumina seelera incipi cum perlcoto 

pengl cuin prcmio. Taeit. 
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therefore, judged it expedient to proceed withchution, and advance 
by moderate steps, to the execution of his scheme. He began 
with causinff Alexander and Roxana to be conducted to the caiftJe 
of Amphipolis, by a strong escort, commanded by Glaucias, an 
officer entirely devoted to his interest. When they arrived at that 
fortress, they were divested of all regal honours, and treated rather 
like private persons, whom important motives of state made it ne- 
cessary to secure. 

He intended, by his next step, to male it evident that he claimed 
the sovereign power in Macedonia. With this view, and in order 
to render the memory of Oljrmpias still more odious, he gave orders 
for performing with great magnificence the funeral obsequies of 
king Pliilip, or Ari&us, and queen Eurydice his wiie, who had 
been murdered by the directions of Olympias. He commanded 
such mourning to be used as was customary in solemnities of that 
nature, and caused the bodies to be deposited in the tombs appro* 
priated to the sepulture of the Macedonian kings ; affecting by 
these exteriors of dissembled sorrow to manifest his zeal for the 
royal family, at the same time that he was meditating the destruc-' 
tion of the young king. 

Polysperchon, in consequence of the information he received of 
the death of Olympias, and the measures which Cassander waA* 
acLopUng in erdcn^ to raise hlnwelf to the throne of Macedoiua, had 
sheltered himself in Naxia, a city of Perrhoebia, where he had sus- 
tained a siege, and from whence he retreated with a very inconsi- 
derable body of troops to pass into Thessaiy, in order to join some 
forces of ifiacides ; afler which he advanced into iEtolia, where he 
was Gp-eatly respected. Cassander followed him closely, and march- 
ed his army into Boeotia, where the ancient inhabitants of Thebes 
were seen wandering from place to place, without any fixed habi- 
tation or retreat. He was touched with the cahimitous condition 
of that city, which was once so powerful, and had been rased to its 
very foundations by the command of Alexander. After a period 
of twenty years, he endeavoured to reinstate it in its primitive 
splendour ; the Athenians ofiered to rebuild part of the walls at 
their own expense, and several towns and cities of Magna Griecia, 
Italy, Sicily and Greece Proper, bestowed considerable sums on 
that occasion by voluntary contributions. By which means, Thebes, 
in a short space of time, recovered its ancient opulence, and became 
even richer than ever, by the care and magnificence of Cassander, 
who was justly considered as the father and restorer of that city. 

Cassander, afler be had given proper orders for the re-establish- 
ment of Thebes, advanced into Peloponnesus, against Alexander, 
the son of Polysperchon, and marched directly to Ar^os, which 
surrendered without resistance ; upon wlirch afl the cities of the 
Messenians, except Ithome, followed that example. Alexander, 
terrified at the rapidity of his conquests,iBndeavoured to check them 
by a battle ; but Cassander, who was much inferior to him in troopay 
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was unwining toliazard a battle, and thought it more adviaeableto 
retire into Macedonia, after he had left good garrisons in the places 
he had taken. 

As he Imew the merit of Alexander,* he endeavoured to disengage 
him from the party of Antigonus, and attach him to his own,' by 
offering him the government of all Peloponnesus, with the command 
of the troops stationed in that country. An offer so advantageous 
was accepted by Alexander without any hesitation ; but he did not 
long enjoy it, being unfortunately slain soon after by some citizens of 
Sicyon, where he then remded, who had combined to destroy him. 
This conspiracy, however, did not produce the effects expected from 
it ; for Cratesipolis, the wife of Alexander, whose, heart was a 
composition of grandeur and fortitude, instead of manifesting any 
consternation at the sight of this fatal accident, as .she was bSoved 
by the soldiers and honoured by the officers, whom she had always 
obliged and served, assumed the command of the troops, repressed 
the insolence of the Sicyonians, and defeated them in a battle; 
after which she caused thirty of the most mutinous among them to 
be hun^ up ; appeased all the troubles which had been excited by 
the «editious in the city, re-entered it in a victorious manner, and 
gover^ei} it with a wisdom that acquired her the admiration of all 
those who heard her 'conduct me ntioned* 

A. M.i 3<^ W hllSI CaBSaW lei wr aa c r up i luji mg -^ft hiA. efibgts tO 

Ant J. c. 316. establish himself on the throne of Macedonia, Anti 
gonus was concerting measures to rid himself of a dangecQus ene 
my : and having taken the field the ensuing spring, he advanbed to 
Babylon, where he augmented his army with the troops he received 
from Pithon and Seleucus, and then passed the Tigris to attack 
Eumenes, who had neglected nothing on his part to give him a warm 
reception. He was much superior to Antigonus in the number of 
his troops, and yet more in the abilities of a ^eat commander; 
though the other was far from being defective in those qualifications : 
for, next to Eumenes, he was undoubtedly the best ge;neral and 
ablest statesman of his time. 

One disadvantage on the side of Eumenes wa8,f that his army 
being composed or different bodies of troops, which the governors 
of provinces had supplied, each of these governors pretended to tho 
command in chief. Eumenes not being a Macedonian, but a Thra- 
cian by birth, every one of them thought himself, for that reason, 
his superior. We may add to this, that the pomp, sj^endour, and 
magnificence, affected by them, seemed to leave an infinite distance 
between him and them, who assumed the air of a real Satrapie. 
They imagined, in consequence of a mistaken and ill-timed ambi- 
tion4 but very customary with great men, that to give sumptuous 
repasts, and add to them whatever may heighten pleasure and gratify 

♦ DIod. 1. xlx. p. 705—703. f Diod. I. x\x. p. 609— <JT2. PluL In Eixroen. p. 501, 59S. 
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the peBses, were part of the duties of a soldier of rank; and esti- 
mating their own merit by the largeness of their revenues and 
expenses, they flattered themselves that ^ey had acquired, by their 
means, an extraordinary credit, and a ffreat authority over tlie troope, 
and that the army had all the consideration and esteem for them 
imaginable. 

^ A. M. 3689. A circumstance ha{^ned which ought to have 
• Ant J. c. 315. undeceived them. As the soMiers were marching 
in quest of the enemy, Eiunenes, who was seized with a dangerous 
indisposition, Was carried in a litter, at a considerable distance from 
the army, to be more remote from the noise, that he might enjoy 
the refreshment of slumber, of which he had long been deprived. 
When they had advanced some way, and began to perceive the 
enem]^ appear on the rising' grounds, they halted on a sudden, and 
began to call for Eumenes. At the same time they cast their buck- 
lers on the ground, and declared to their ofScers that they would 
not proceed on their march till Eumenes came to command them. 
He accordingly came with all expedition, hastening the slaves who 
carried him, and opening the curtains on each side of his litter i h» 
then stretched out his hands to the soldiers, and made them a de- 
claration of his joy and gratitude. When the troops beheld him, 
they immediately saluted him in the Macedonian language, resumed 
their bucklers, clashed them with their pikes, and broke forth into loud 
exclamations of victory and defiance to their enemies, as if they 
feared nothing, so they had but their general at their head. 

When An^igonus received intelligence that Eumenes was ill,* 
and caused himself to be carried in a litter to the rear of the army, 
he advanced, in hopes that his dbtemper would deliver his enemies 
into his hands ; but when he came near enough to take a view of 
thein, and beheld their cheerful aspects, the disposition of their 
army,, and particularly the Utter, which was canied from- rank to 
rank, he burst into a loud vein of laughter in his usual manner, and 
addressing himself to one of his officers — ^" Take notice," said he, 
" of yonder htter ; it is that which has drawn up those troops against 
us, and is now preparing to attack us." And then, without losinff 
a moment's time, he caused a retreat to be sounded, and returned 
to his camp. 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it very evident, on 
this occasion, that they jttdged all the other satrapse exceedmgly 
well qualified to give spletifid entertainments, and arrange great 
fesists, but that they esteemed Sumenes alone capable of command- 
ing an army with great ability. • This is a solid and sensible reflec- 
tion, and afibrds room for a variety of applications ; and points out 
the false taste for glory, and the injudiciousness of those oflicers 
and conmianders, who are only studious to distinguish themselvoi 
in iJie army by magnificent entertainments, and j^ace their prindr 
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pal merit in mirpunng others in lujcuiy, and fteqaently in ruii^ 
themselves, without thanks, by those n^ulons expenses. 1 say 
without thanks, because loebody thinks himself obliged to them for 
their profusion, and they are always the worst servants of the atate. 

The two armies having separated without engaging,* encamped 
at the distance of three furlongs from each other, wrui a river and 
several gullies between them; and as they sustained great incon- 
Tenieaees, because the whole country was eaten up, Antigonus 
sent ambassadors to the Satrapie and Macedonians of the army of 
Gumenes, to prevail upon them to quit that general and join him, 
making them at the same tune, the most magnificent promises to 
mduce their compliance. The Macedonians rejected his proposals, 
and dismissed the ambassadors with severe menaces, in case they 
should presume to make any such offers for the future. Eumenes, 
after having commended them for their fidelity, related to them this 
very ancient fable: *^A lion entertaining a passion for a young vir- 
^, demajided her one day in marriage of her father, whose answer 
was, that he esteemed this alliance a great honour to him, and waa 
teady (o present his daughter to him; but that his large nails and 
iharp teeth made him apprehensive lest he should employ them a 
dttle too rudely upon her, if the least difference should arise Jbetween 
them with relation to their household affairs. The lion, who was 
passionately fond of the maid, immediately suffered his claws to be 
pared off, and his teeth to be drawn out. After which the father 
caught up a strong cudgel, and soon drove away his proffered son- 
in-law. This," continued Eumenes, '4s the aim of Antigonus. He 
amuses you with mighty promises, in order to make himself master 
of your forces; but when he has accomplished that design, he will 
soon make you sensible of his teeth and claws." 

A few days after this event,t some deserters from the army of 
Antigonus having acquainted Eamenes that that general was pre- 
paring to decamp the next night, about the hour of nine or ten in 
the evening, Eumenes at first suspected that his intention was to 
advance into the province of Gabene, which was a fertile country, 
capable of subsisting numerous armies, and very commodious and 
secure for the troops, by reason of the rivers and gullies with which 
it was intersected, and therefore be resolved to prevent his execu- 
tion of that design. With this view he prevailed, by sums of mo- 
ney, upon some foreign soldiers, to go like deserters into the camp 
of Antigonus, and acquaint him that Eumenes intended to attack 
him at night-fall. In the mean time he caused the baggage to be 
conveyed away, and ordered the troops to take some refreshment, 
and then march. Antigonus, upon this false intelligence, caused his 
troops to continue under arms, while Eumenes in the mean time ad- 
vanced on his way. Antigonus was soon informed by his scouts that 
Eumenes had deeamped, and finding that he had been oveneached 
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9y Ids enemy, he itill peimsted in bis fint intentioii; and having 
or<|ered his troops to strike their tents, he proceeded with so muco 
expedition, that his march resembled a pursuit. But when he saw 
that it was impossible to advance with his whole army up to Eume- 
nes, who had the start of him, at least six hours, in. his march, he 
left his infantry under the command of Pithon, and proceeded with 
the cavalry, on a full galley, end came up by break of day with the 
rear-guard of the enemy, who were descending a hill. He then 
halted upon the top, and Eumenes, Who discovered this body o^ ca- 
valry, imagined it to be the whole army; upon which he discontinued 
his march, and formed his troops in order of battle. By these means 
Antigonus placed off a retaliation upon Eumenes, and amused him 
iu Ills turn; ror he prevented the continuance of his march,. and 
gave his own infantry sufficient time to come up. 

The two armies were then drawn up;'" that of Eumenes consist- 
ed of 35,000 foot, with above 6000 horse, and 1 14 elephants. That 
of Antigonus was composed of 28,000 foot, 8500 horse, and sixty- 
five elephants. The battle was fought with great obstinacy till the 
night was far advanced, for the moon was tl^n in the full, but the 
slaughter was not very considerable on either side. Antigonus lost 
3700 of his infantry, and fifty-four of his horse, and above 4000 of 
his men were wounded. Eumenes lost 540 of his infantry, and a 
very inconsiderable number of his cavalry, and had above 900 
wounded. The victory was really on his side; but as his troops, 
notwithstanding all his entreaties, would not return to the field of 
battle to carry off the dead bodies, which among the ancients was 
an evidence of victory, it was in consequence attributed to Antigo- 
nus, whose army appeared again in the field, and buried the dead. 
£umenes sent a herald the next day to desire leave to inter his slain. 
This was granted him, and he rendered them funeral honours v^th 
all possible magnificence. 

A very singular dispute arose at the performance of this cere- 
mony.f The men happened to find among the slain the body of an 
Indian officer, who had brought his two wives with him, one of 
whom he had but lately married. The law of tlie country, which is 
said to be still subsisting, would not allow a wife to survive her 
husband; and if she refused to be burnt vt^ith him on the funeral 
pile, her character was for ever branded with infamy, and she was 
obliged to continue in a state of widowhood the remamder of her 
days. Siie was even condemned to a kind of excommunication, as 
she was rendered incapable of assisting at. any sacrifice, or other re- 
ligious ceremony. This law, however, mentioned only one wife ; 
but in the present instance there were two; each of whom insisted 
on being preferred to the other. The eldest pleaded her superiority 
of years; to which the youngest replied, that the law excluded her 
rival, because she was thea pregnant; and the contest wa# accord- 
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ingly determiiied in that manner. The first of themretiied with a 
very dejected air, her eyes bathed in tears, and I^Baring her hair and 
garments, as if she had sustained some great calamity. The other, 
on the contrary, with a mien of joy and triumph, amiast a numerous 
retinue of her relations and friends, and arrayed in her richest orna- 
ments, as on the day of her nuptials, advanced with a solemn pace, 
where the funeral ceremonies were to be performed. She there dis- 
tributed all her jewels among her friends and relations; and, havinv 
taken her last farewell, she placed herself on the funeral pile, by the 
assistance of her own brother, and expired amidst the praises and ac- 
clamations of most of the spectators; but some of them, according 
to the historian, disapproved of this strange custom, as barbarous aim 
inhuman. The action of this woman was undoubtedly a real murder, 
and might justly be considered as a violation of the most express 
law of nature, which, prohibits all attempts on a person's own life ; 
and commands us not to dispose of it in compliance with the dic- 
tates of caprice, nor forget that it is a trust, which ought to be re- 
iigned to none but that Being from whom we receive it. Such a 
sacrifice is so far from deserving to be enumerated among tlie in- 
stances of respect and fondness due to a husband, that it rather 
treats him as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by the immolation of 
such precious victims. 

During the course of this campaign,* the war was maintained 
with obstinacy on both sides, and Persia and Media were the 
tlieatre of its operations. The armies traversed those two great 
provinces by marches and countermarches, and each party had re- 
course to all tlie art and stratagems that the ^atest capacity, in 
conjunction with a long series of experience m the proiession of 
war, could supply. £umenes, though he had a mutinous and un- 
tractable army to govern, obtained however several advantages 
over his enemies in this campaign ; and when his troops grew im- 
patient for winter-quarters, he had still the dexterity to secure the 
best in aU the province of Gabene, and obliged Antigonus to seek 
his to the north in Media, where he was incapable of arriving, till 
after a march of twenty-five days. 

The troops of Eumenes were so ungovernable ,f that he could 
not prevail upon them to post themseJves near enough to each 
other, to be assembled in haste on any emergency. They abso- 
lutely insisted on very distant quarters, which took in the whole 
extent of the province, under pretence of being more comraodiously 
atationed, and of having every thing in greater abundance. In a 
word, they were dispersed at such a distance from each other, that 
it required several days for reassembling them in 'a body. Anti- 
gonus, who was informed of this circumstance, marched from jbl 
very remote quarter, in the depth of winter, in hopes to surprlsis 
these different bodies so dispersed* 
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Emnenes, however, was not a man that would sufier himself to 
be surprised in such a manner, but had had the precaution to de- 
spatch, to various parts, spies mounted on dromedaries, the swiftest 
of all animak, to gain timely intelligence of the enemy's motions; 
and he had posted them so judiciousfy, that he received informatioii 
of this march, before Antigonus could arrive at any of his quarters; 
this furnished him with an expedient to save his army bv a strata- 
gem, when all the other generals looked upon it as lost. He posted 
the troops who were nearest to him on the mountains that rose to- 
ward the quarter from whence the enemies were advancing, and 
ordered them, the following night, to kindle as many fires as mighl 
cause it to be imagined all the army were encamped in that situa- 
tion. Antigonus was soon informed, by his advanced guard, that 
those fires were seen at a great distance, upon which he concluded 
that Eumenes was there encamped with all his forces, and in a 
condition to receive him. In order, therefore, not to expose hia 
men, whp were fatigued by lone marches, to an engagement with 
fresh <a*oop8, he caused them to nalt, that they might have time to 
recover themselves a little ; by which means Eumenes had all the 
opportunity that was necessary, for assembling his forces, before 
the enemy could advance upon him. Antigonus, finding his scheme 
defeated, and extremely mortified at being thus overreached, de- 
termined to come to an engagement. 

The troops of Eumenes being all assembled about him, were 
struck with admiration at his extraordinary prudence and ability, 
and resolved that he should exercise the sole command. Antigenee 
and Teutames, the two captains who led the Argyraspides, were 
so exceedingly mortified at a distinction so glorious for Eumenes, 
that they formed a resolution to destroy him, and drew most of the 
Batrapie and principal officers into their conspiracy. Envy is a 
malady that seldom admits of a cure, and is generally heightened 
by the remedies administered to it. All the precautions of pru- 
dence, moderation, and condescension, which Eumenes employed^ 
were incapable of mollifying the hearts of those Barbarians, and ex- 
tinguishing their jeidousy, and he must have renounced hismejit and 
virtue, which alone occasioned it, to have been capable of appeasing 
them. He frequently lamented to himself his unhappiness in being 
fated to live, not with men, as his expression was, but with savage 
beasts. Several conspiracies had already been formed against him, 
and he daily beheld himself exposed to the same danger. In order 
to frustrate their efiects, if possible, he had borrowed, on various 
pretexts of pressing necessity, many considerable sums of those 
who appeared most inveterate ag^ainst him, that he, at least, might 
restrain them by the consideration of their own interest, and an 
apprehension df losmg the sums they had lent him, should he hap- 
pen to perish. 

His enemies, however, being now determined to destroy mm, 
bM a council, in order to deUl^rate on the time, place, and mea^ 
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of accompUflhing their intentions. They all agreed to protract his 
ft]], till aAer the decision of the impending battle, and then to de- 
stroy him immediately afterwards. Eudamus, who commanded 
the elephants, went immediately, with Phcdimus, to ae^aint £u- 
menes with this resolution, not from any affection to ins person, 
but only from their apprehensions of losing the money he had bor- 
lowed of them. Euraenes returned them his thanks, and highly 
. applauded their afibction and fidelity. 

When he returned to his tent, he immediately made his will, and 
then bumi all his papers, with the letters that had been written to 
him, because he was unwilling that those who had favoured him 
with any secret inteUigence, should be exposed to any accusation 
or calumny after his death. When he had thus disposed of his af- 
fkirs, and found himself alone, he deliberated on the conduct he 
ought to pursue. A thousand contrary thoughts agitated his mind. 
Could it possibly be prudent in him to repose any confidence in 
those officers and generals who had sworn his destruction ?* Might 
he not lawfully arm against them the zeal and affection of the sol 
diers, who were inviokbly devoted to him ? On the other hand^ 
would it not be his best expedient, to pass through Media and Ar- 
menia, and retire to Cappadocia, the place of his residence, where 
he might hope for a sure asylum from danger? Or, in order to 
avenge himself on those traitors, would it not be better for him to 
abandon them in the crisis of the battle, and resign the victory to 
his enemies ? For in a situation so desperate as his own, what 
thoughts will not rise up in the mind of a man reduced to the last 
extremity by a set of perfidious traitors ! This last thought, how* 
ever, infused a horror into his sbut; and as he was determined to 
discharge his duty to his latest breath, and to combat, to the close of 
his life, for the prince who had armed him in his cause, he resigned 
his destiny, says Plutarch, to the will of the gods, and thought 
oidy of preparing his troops for the battle. 

He had 36,700 foot, and above 6000 horse, with 114 el^bants. 
The army of Antigonus was composed of 22,000 foot, 9000 horse, 
with a body of Median cavalry, and sixty-five elephants. This 
general posted his cavalry on the two win^, his in^try he dis- 
posed in the centre, and formed his elephants mto a first line, which 
extended along the front of the army, and he filled up the intervals 
between the elephants with light-armed troops. He gave the com- 
mand of the left wing to Pithon ; that of the right he assigned to 
his son Demetrius, and here he himself was to act in person, at the 
head of a.body of chosen troops. Eumenes drew up bis army al- 
most in the same manner ; his best troops he disposed into the lef) 
wing, and jdaced himself in their front, in order to oppose Anti* 
gonus, and gave the command of the right to Philij^ 

Before the armies began the charge, he exhorted the Greeks and 
Barbarians to perform their duty weD; for as to his phalanx, and 
the Argyraspides, they so little needed any animating expreseiona» 
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«hat Uiey Aveire th,e first to encourage him with assarances, that the 
enemy should not wait a moment for them. They were the oldest 
iroops, who had served under Philip and Alexander, and weie alL 
veteran champions, whom victory had crowned in a liunureo com- 
bats ; they had hitherto been reputed invincible, and had never been 
fi iled in any action; for which reason they advanced to the troops 
o * Antigonus, and charged them fiercely with this exclamation : 
** ^TiUains ! you now fight with your fiahers! " They then broke in 
u^jon the infantry with irresistible fury; not one of the battalions 
could sustain the shock, and most of them were cut to pieces. 

The event was different with respect to the cavalry, for as the 
engagement between them began on a sandy soil, the motion of the 
men and horses raised such a thick cloud of dust, as made them 
incapable of seeing to the distance of three paces. Antigonus, 
befriended by this darkness, detached from his cavalry a, body of 
troops superior to that of the enemy, and carried off all their bag" 
gage, without their perceiving it, and at the same time broke in 
opon their horse. Peucestes, who commanded them, and till then 
had given a thousand proofs of true bravery, fell back, and drew all 
the rest after him. Eumenes employed all his efforts to rally them, 
but in vain ; the confusion was universal in that quarter, as the 
advantage had been complete in the other. The capture of the 
bagffage was of more importance to Antigfonus, than the victory 
could be to Eumenes ; for the soldiers of this latter, finding, at 
their return, all their baggage carried off, with their wives and 
children, instead of employmg their swords against the enemy, in 
order to recover them, which would have been very practicable at 
that time, and was what Eumenes had promised to accomplish, 
turned all their fury against their own general. 

Having chosen their time, they fell upon him, forced his sword 
out of his hand, and bound his hands behind him with his own belt. 
In tliis condition they led him through the Macedonian phalanx, 
then drawn up in lines under arms, in order to deliver him up to 
Antigonus, who had promised to restore them all tlieir ba^age on 
that condition. " Kill me, O soldiers," said Eumenes, as he passed 
by them, " kill me yourselves, I conjure you m the name of all the 
gode ! for though I perish by the command of Antigonus, my death 
will, however, be as much your act as if I had fallen by your swords. 
If you. are unwilling to do me that office with your own hands, per- 
mit me, at least, to discharge it by one of mine. That shall render 
me the service which you refuse jne. On this condition T absolve 
you from all the severities you have reason to apprehend from the 
vengeance of the gods, for the crime you are preparing to perpetrate 

on me." 

Upon this they hastened him along to prevent the repetition of 
such pathetic addresses, which might awaken the affection of the 
troops for their general. 

Most of the soldiers of Antigonus went out to meet him, uui 
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■carce a mngle man was left in his caitap. When that ilhietrioQB 
pnaooer amved there, Antigonus had not the courage to see him, 
because his presence alone would hav» reproached faiini in the hif b- 
est degree. As those who guarded him asked Antigonus in what 
manner he would have him kept : '< As you would an elephant," re- 
pUed he, ** or a Hon;" which are two animals most to be dreaded. 
^Dut within a few days he was touched with compassion, and or- 
dered him to be eased of the weightiest of his chains ; he likewise 
appointed one of his own domestics to serve him, and permitted his 
friends to see him, and pass whole days in his company. They 
were also allowed to fumisb him with idl necessary refreshments. 
- Antigonus dehberated with himself for some time, in what man 
ner he should treat his prisoner. They had been intimate friendsv 
when they served under Alexander, and the remembrance of that 
amity rekindled some tender sentiments in his favour, and corobatted 
for awhile against his interest. His son Demetrius also sohcited 
strongly in his favour; passionately desiring, through mere gene- 
rosity, that the life of so great a man might be saved. But Anti- 
gonus, who was well acquainted with his inflexible^ fldehty for the 
family of Alexander, and knew what a dangerous enemy he had in 
him, and how capable he was of disconcerting all his measures, 
should he escape from his bands, was too much afraid of him to 
grant him his life, and therefore ordered him to be destroyed in prison. 
Such was the end of the most accomplished man of his age, in 
every particular, and the worthiest to succeed Alexander the Great 
He bad not, indeed, the fortune of that monarch, but he, perhaps 
was not his inferior in merit. He was truly brave, without temeri 
tv ; and prudent, without weakness. His descent was but mean 
though he was not ashamed of it; and he gradually rese to'thd 
highest stations, and might even have aspired to a throne, if he had 
either had more ambition or less probity. At a time when intriciies 
and cabals, inspired by a motive most capable of affecting the bu- 
sman heart, I mean the thirst of empire, knew neither sincerity nor 
fidelity, nor had any respect to the ties of blood or the rights pf ' 
friendship, but trampled on the most sacred laws, Eumenes al- 
ways retained an inviolable fidelity and attachment to the royal 
fainily, which no hopes or fears, no vicissitude of fortune, nor any 
elevation^ had power to shake. This very character of probity 
rendered him insupportable to his colleagues; for it frequently hap* 
pens,* that virtue creates enmities and aversions, because it seems 
to reproach those who think in a different manner, and places their 
defects in too near a view. 

He possessed all the military virtues in a supreme degree ; com- 
plete skill in the art of war, valour, foresight, firmness, a wonderful 
fbrtility of invention for stratagems and resources in the most unex- 
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pected dangers, and most desperate conjunctures : but I' place far 
above these that character of probity, and those sentiments of hon- 
our, which prevailed in him, and which do not always accompany 
the otlier shining qualities I have mentioned. . 

A merit so iilustnous and universal, and at the same time so 
modest, which ought to have excited the esteem and admiration of 
the other commanders, only gave them offence, and inflamed their 
envy; a defect too frequently visible in persons of high ranlr 
These satrapte, full of themselves, saw with jealousy and indigna* 
tion, that an officer of no birth, but much better qualified, and more 
brave and experienced than themselves, had ascended by degrees 
to the most exalted stations, which they imagined due only to those 
who were dignified with great names, and descended from ancient 
and illustrious families: as if true nobility did not consist in merit 
and virtue.* 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the funeral obsequies 
of Eumenes with ^eat maf^nificence, and wiUinf^ly paid him the 
utmost honours; his death having extinguished lul their envy and 
fear. They deposited his bones and ashes in an urn of silver, and 
>dnt it to his wife and children in Cappadocia ; a poor compensa- 
jon for a desolate widow and her helpless orphans ! 

SECT. VI. 

Seleoeos, Ptolemy, Lysimachui, fmd Ciic»ander, form a confederacy against Antlgoniia 
lie deprives Ptolemy of Syria and Ptioenicia, and makes himself master of Tyre, 
after a long siege. Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, begins to distingnteh himself in 
Asia Minor. He loees a first tMKtle, and gains a second. Seleucus takea Babylon. 
A treaty of peace between the princes is immediately broken. Cassander causes the 
youne king Alexander, and his mother Roxana, to be putto death. Hercules, another 
son m Alexander tiie Great, is likewise slain, with his mother Barsida, by Poiysper- 
chon. Antigonus causes Cleopatra, the sister of the same Alexander, to be put to 
death. The revolt of Ophelias in Libya. 

A. M. 3689. Antigonus,! looking upon himself as master of 
Ant. J. C. 315. the empire of Asia for the future, made fi. new regu- 
lation in the eastern provinces, for his better security. He dis- 
carded all the governors he suspected, and advanced to their places 
those persons in whom he thought he might confide. He even 
destroyed several who had rendered themselves formidable to hun 
by their too great merit. Pithon, governor of Media, and Anti- 
genes, generS of the Argyraspidep, were among these latter. 
Seleucus, governor of Babylon, was fike'rise minuted down in his 
list of proscriptions, but he found means to escape the danger, and 
threw himself under the protection of Ptolemy m Egypt. As for 
the Argyraspides, who had betrayed Eumenes, be sent them into 
Arachosia, the remotest province in the empire; and ordered Sy- 
burtius, who governed there, to take such measures as might de- 
stroy them aS, and that not one of them might ever return to 
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Greece. The just horror he conceived at the infamous manner h 
which they betrayed their general, contributed not a Httle to this 
resolution, though he enjoyed the fruit of their treason without the 
least scruple or remorse ; but a motive, stiU more prevalent, deter- 
mined liim chiefly to this proceeding. These soldiers were muti- 
nous, untractable, licentious, and averse to all obedience; their 
example, therefore, was capable of corrupting the other troops, 
and even of destroying him, by a new instance of treachery: be 
therefore was resolved to exterminate them without hesitation.' 
A. M. 3690. ' Seleucus knew how to represent the formidable 
Adl j. cTaii. power of Antigonus so effectually to Ptolemy,* that 
he engaged him in a league with Lysimachua and Gassander, whom 
he he^^so convinced, by the information which he had sent them, 
of the danger they had reason to apprehend from the power of that 
prince. Antigonus was very sensible that Seleucus would not fail 
to solicit them into measures against his interest, for which reason 
he sent an embassy to each of the three, to renew the ffood intelli- 
l^ence between them, by new assurances of his frienoship. But 
wliat confidence could be reposed in such assurances from a perfi- 
dious* man, who had lately destroyed so many governors, from no 
inducement but the ambition of reigning alone at the expense of all 
his colleagues? The answers therefore which he received, made 
him sufficiently sensible, that it was incumbent on him to prepa^ip 
for war : upon which he quitted the East, and advanced to Cilicia 
with very considerable treasures, which he had drawn from Babylon 
and Susa. He there raised new levies, regulated several affairs in 
the provinces of Asia Minor, and then marched into Syria and 
Phcenicia. ' 

His design was to difiqxissess Ptolemy of those two provinces,! 
and make himself master of their maritime forces, which was abso- 
lutely necessary for him in the war he was preparing to undertake 
against the confederates. For unless he could be master at sea 
and have at least the ports and vessels of the PhoBnicians at his dis • 
posal, he could never expect any success against them. He, how* 
ever, arrived too late to surprise the ships ; for Ptolemv had alreod/ 
sent to Egypt all that could be found in Phcenicia, and it was even 
with difficulty that Antigonus made himself master of the ports ; 
for Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, opposed him with all their forces. The 
two last, indeed, were soon taken, but a considerable length of time 
was necessary for the reduction of Tyre. 

However, as he was already master of all the other ports o 
Syriaand Phmnicia, he inunediately gave orders for building vessels 
and a vast number of trees were cut down, for that purpose, or 
mount Libanus, which was covered with cedar and cypress trees ot 
{extraordinary beauty and height, and they were conveyed to the 
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diSerent ports where the ehips were to be built, in which work he 
employed several thoasand men. At len^h, with these ships, and 
others that joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and some other cities 
-with wliich he had contracted an alliance, he formed a considerable 
fleet, and rendered himself master of the sea. 

His ardour for this work was redoubled by an affront he had re- 
ceived from Seleucus, who with 100 ships that Ptolemy had sent 
lilm, sailed up to Tyre, in sight of all the forces of Anti^onus, with 
an intention to brave him whilst he was engaged in the siese of that 
city. And in reality this insult had greatfy discouraged his troops, 
and mven his allies such an impression of his weakness as was very 
injurious to him. In order, therefore, to prevent the efiect of those 
disadvantageous opinions, he sent for the principal allies, and assur- 
ed them he would have such a fleet at sea that summer, as should 
be superior to the naval forces of all his enemies, and he was punc- 
tual to his promise before the expiration of the year. 
A. M. 9601. But when he perceived, that while he was thus em- 

Ant. J. c. 313. ployed in Phoenicia, Cassander gained upon him in 
Asia Minor, he marched thither with part of his troops, and left the 
rest with his son Demetrius, who was then but twenty-two years 
of a^e, to defend Syria and Phoenicia against Ptolcmv. This De- 
metrius win be much celebrated in the sequel of this history, and I 
shall soon point out his particular character. 

Tyre was then reduced to the last extremities ;* the fleet of An- 
tigonus cut off all communication of provisions, and the city was 
soon obliged to capitulate. The garrison which Ptolemy had there* 
obtained permission to march out wkH all their effects, and the 
inhabitants were promised the enjoymeni, of theirs without moles- 
tation. Andronicus, who commanded at the siege, was transported 
-with gaining a place of such importance on any condition what- 
ever; especially after a siege which had harassed his troops so 
exceedingly for fifteen months. 

Nineteen years only had elapsed since Alexander had destroyed 
rliis city, in such a manner as made it natural to believe it would 
: equire whole ages to re-establish it ; and yet in so short a time it 
lecame capable of sustaining this new siege, which lasted more 
/ban as long again as that of Alexander. This circumstance dis- 
covers the great resources derived from commerce ; for this was 
the only expedient by which Tyre rose out of its ruins, and reco- 
vered most of its former splendour. This city was then the centre 
of aU the traffic of the East and West. 

Demetrius,! who now began to be known, and n^^ill in the sequel 
be surnamed PoUorcetes,t which signifies taker of cities^ was the 
son of Antigonus. He was finely made, and of uncommon beauty. 

• Diod. 1. xix. p. 703. t Plut in Dcmet p, 889, 890. % The word to derived 

from «:oMo^MiFf to besiege a city, wliose t(xa is vixK^ a cUy, and I^K^f* a fence, a 
raini art, a bulwark. 
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Sweetness, blended withgrravity^ was visible in his aspect,* Mta he 
had an air of serenity, intermi^d with something which carried 
awe along with it. Vivacity of youth in him was tempered with a 
majestic mien, and an air truly royal and heroic. The same mix- 
ture was likewise observable in his manners, which were equally 
qualified to charm and astonish. When he had no affairs to trans- 
act, his intercourse with his friends was enchanting. Nothing 
could equiil the sumptuousness of his feasts, his luxury, and his 
whole manner of living; and it may be justly said, that he was the 
most magnificent, the most voluptuous, and the most delicate of all 
princes. On the other hand, however alluring all these soft plea- 
sures might appear to him, when he had any enterprise to under- 
take, he was the most active and vigilant of mankind ; nothing but 
his pa|ience and assiduity in fatigue were equal to his vivacity and 
courage. Such is the character of the young prince who now 
begins to appear upon the stage of action. 

Plutarch remarks in him, as a peculiarity which distiugiushed him 
from the other princes of his time, his profound respect for his pa- 
rents, which neither flowed from affectation nor ceremony, but was 
sincere and real, and the growth of the heart itself. Antigonus, on 
Ids part, had a tenderness and affection for his son that was truly 
paternal, and extended even to familiarity, though without any dimi- 
nution of the authority of the sovereign and the father ; and this 
created a union and confidence between them entirely free from all 
fear and suspicion. Plutarch relates an instance of it. One day, 
when Antigonus was engaged in giving audience to some ambassa- 
dors, Demetrius, returning from the chase, advanced into the ffreat 
hall, where he saluted his fiither with a kiss, and then seated nim- 
self at his side, with his darts im. his hand. Antigonus had just 
given the ambassadors their answer, and was dismissing them, but 
be called them back, and said aloud, <^ You may likewise inform 
youf masters of the manner in which my son and I live together ;" 
intimating thereby, that he was not afraid to let his son approach 
him with arms,f and that this good understanding that subsisted be- 
tween him and his son^ constituted the greatest strength of his do- 
minions, at the same time that it affected him with the most sensible 
pleasure. But to return to our subject. 

Antigonus having passed into Asia Minor ,{ soon stopped the prO" 
grcss of Cassander's arms, and pressed him so vigorously, that he 
obliged him to come to an accommodation, on very disgraceful 
terms ; in consequence of which the treaty was hardly concluded 
before he repented of his accession to it, and broke it by demanding 
succours of Ptolemy and Seleucus, and renewing the war. The 

t Nfiither the Oeeeks nor Romans ever wore arms bnt In war, or when ttwy hnvted. 
i Diotl. 1. xix. p. 10 . 
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violation of treaties was considered as nothing, by the generaUt^r 
of those princes whose history I am now writing. These unworthy 
expedients, which are justly thought dishonourable in private per^ 
sons, appeared to them as so many circumstances essential to their 
glory. They applauded themselves for their perfidious measures, 
as if they had been instances of their abilities in government ; and 
they were never sensible that such proceedings would teach their 
troops to be wanting in their fidelity to them, and leave themselves 
destitute of any pretext of complaint against their own subjects, 
who, by revolting from their authority, only trod in the same paths 
which they theniselves had already marked out. By such conta- 
gious examples, a whole age is soon corrupted, and learns to re- 
nounce, without a blush, all sentiments of honour and probity, because 
that which is once become common, no longer appears shameful'. ^ 
The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in those parts longer 
than he intended, and afforded Ptolemy an opportunity of obt'ainmg 
a considerable advantage ov€r him in another quarter. 

He first sailed with his fleet to the isle of Cyprus,* and reduced 
the greatest part of it to his obedience. Nicocfes, king of Paphos, 
one of the cities of that island, submitted to him like the rest, but 
made a secret alliance with Antigonus a year or two after. Ptole- 
my received intelligence of this proceeding ; and, in order to prevent 
the "other princes from imitating his example, he ordered some of 
his officers in Cyprus to destroy him ; but they being unwilling to 
execute that commission themselves, earnestly entreated Nicocles 
to prevent it by a vc^untary death. The unhappy prince consented 
to the proposal, 'and, seeing himself utterly destitute of defence , 
became his own executioner. But though Ptolemy had command- 
ed those officers to treat the queen Axithea, and the other princesses 
whom they found in the palace of Nicocles, with the respect due to 
their rank, yet they could not prevent them from following the 
example of the unfortunate king. The queen, after she had slain 
her daughters with her own hands, and exhorted the other prin- 
cesses not to survive the calamity by which their unhappy brother 
feu, plunged her dagger into her own bosom. The death of these 
princesses was succeeded by that of their husbands, who, before 
they slew themselves, set fire to the four corners of the palace 
Such was the dreadful and bloody scene which was acted at Cyprus. 
Ptolemy, afler having made himself master of that island, made 
a descent into Syria^ and fi*om thence proceeded to CiUcia, where 
he acquired great spoils, and took a large number of prisonersj 
A. M. 36S)2. whom he carried with him into Egypt. Seleucus 

Abl J. G. 312. imparted to him, at his return, a project for regain- 

ing Syria and Phoenicia, and the execution of it was agreed to be 
undertaken. Ptolemy accordingly marched thither in person with 
a ^e army, after he had happuy suppiesBed a revolt which hMl 
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been kindled among the Cyreneans, and found Demetrius at Gaza, 
who opposed his entrance into that pkice. This occasioned a sharp 
engagement, in which Ptolemy was at last victorious. Demetrius 
hau 5000 of his men killed, and 8000 more made prisoners : he like- 
wise lost his tents, his treasure, and all his equipage, and was oblig- 
ed to retreat as far as Azotus, and from thence to Tripoli, a city of 
PhoBnicia, on the frontiers of Upper Syria, an(f to abandon all Phoe- 
nicia, Palestine, and Coele-syria, to Ptolemy. 

Before his departure from Azotus, he desired leave to buTy the 
dead, which Ptolemy not only granted, but also sent him back all 
his equipage, tents, furniture, friends, and domestics, without any 
ransom, with a message, " That they ought flot to make war against 
each other for riches, but for glory ;" and it was impossible for a 
Pagan to think better. May we not likewise say, that he uttered 
his real sentiments ? Demetrius, touched with so obliging an in- 
stance of generosity, immediately begged of the gods not to leave 
him lonor indebted to Ptolemy for so great a kindness, but to fiimish 
him with an opportunity of making him a similar return. 

Ptolemy sent the rest of the prisoners into Egypt, to serve him in 
his fleet, and then pursued his conquests. All the coasts of Phoe- 
nicia submitted to him except the city of Tyre ; upon which he sent 
a secret message to Andronicus, the governor of that place, and 
one of the bravest officers of Antigonus, and the most attached to 
the service of his master, to induce him to abandon the city with a 
good grace, and not oblige him to siege it in form. Andronicus, 
who depended on the T3rrians' fidelity to Antigonus, returned a 
haughty, and even an insulting and contemptuous answer to Ptolc - 
my ; but he was deceived in his expectations, for the garrison and 
inhabitants compelled him to surrender. He then imagined him- 
self inevitably lost, and that nothing could make a conqueror forget 
the insolence with which he had treated him ; but he was again 
deceived. The king of Egypt, instead of making any reprisals 
upon an ofRcer who bid insulted him with so much indignity, made 
it a-kind of duty to engage him in his service by the regard he pro- 
fessed for him when he was introduced to salute him. 

Demetrius was not discouraged with the loss of the battle, as a 
young prince who had been so unfortunate in his enterprise might 
naturally have been ; but he employed all his attention in raism^^ 
fresh troops and making new preparations, with all the steadiness 
and resolution of a consummate general habituated. to the art of 
war, and to the inconstancy and vicissitudes of arms ; in a word, 
he fortified the cities, and was continually exercising his soldiers. 

Antigonus received intelligence of the loss of that battle with- 
out any visible emotion, and he coldly said, '* Ptolemy has defeated 
boys, but he shall soon have men to deal witli ;" and as he was 
unwilling to abate the courage and ardour of his son, he complied 
with his request of making a second trial of his strength against 
Ptolemy. 
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A. H. 3m. A short time after this event/ Cilles, PtoleinT*f 

Am. J. c. 311. lieutenant, arrived with a numerous army, fully 
persuaded that he should drive Demetrius out of Syria ; for he had 
entertuoed a very contemptible opinion of him from his defeat : but 
Demetrius, who had known how to derive advantages from his 
misfortune, and was now become more circumspect and attentive, 
fell upon him when he least expected it, and made himself master 
of his camp and all his baggage, took 7000 of his men prisoners, 
even seized him with his own hands, and carried off a great booty. 
The glory and riches Demetrius had acquired by this victory, affect- 
ed him less than the pleasure of being in a condition to acquit him- 
self of his debt towards his enemy, and return the obligation he 
bad received from him. He would not, however, act in this manner 
by his own authority, but wrote an account of the whole affair to 
his father, who permitted him to act as he should jud^ proper. 
Upon which he immediately sent back Cilles, with all his friends, 
laden with magnificent presents, and with them all the baggage he 
had taken. There is certainly something very noble in thus vying 
ia generosity with an enemy ; and it was a disposition still more 
estimable, especially in a young and victorious prince, to make it a 
point of glory to depend entirely upon his father, and to take no 
measures in such a conjuncture without consulting him. 

Seleucus,f after the victory obtained over Demetrius at Gaza, 
had obtained 1000 foot and 300 horse from Ptolemy, and proceeded 
with this small escort to the East, w^ith an intention to re-enter 
Babylon. When he arrived at Carrhs, in Mesopotamia, he made 
the Macedonian garrison join his troops, partly by consent and 
partly by compulsion. As soon as his approach to fiabylon was 
known, his ancient subjects came in great numbers to range them- 
selves under his ensigns ; for the moderation of his government had 
rendered him greatly beloved in that province, whdst the severity 
of Antigonus was universally detested. The people were charmed 
at his return, and the hopes of his re-estabiishment. When he 
arrived at Babylon he found the gates open, and was received with 
the general acclamations of the people. Those wha favoured the 
party of Antigonus retired into the castle ; but- as Seleucus was 
master of the city and of the afiections of the people, he soon made 
himself master of that fortress, and there found his children, friends, 
and domestics, whom Antigonus had detained prisoners in that 
place ever since the retreat of Seleucus into Egypt. 

It was immediately judged necessary to raise a good army to 
defend these acquisitions ; and he was hardly reinstated in Babylon 
before Nicanor. the governor of Media under Antigonus, was upon 
his march to dislodge him. Seleucus having received intelligence 
of this, passed the Tigris, in order to meet him, and he had tho 
good fortune to surprise him in a disadvantageous post, where he 
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MMLulted his camp by nif ht, and entirely defeated his army. Ni« 
canor waa compelfed to Sy^ with a small number of his friends, and 
to cross the deserts before he could arrive at the place where Anti- 
gonus then was. All the troops, who had escaped from the defeat, 
declared for Seleucus, either through dissatisfaction to serve under 
Antigonus, or else from apprehensions of the conqueror. Seleucus 
was now master of a fine army, which he employed in the conquest 
of Media and Susiana, with the other adjacent provinces, by which 
means he rendered himself very powerful. The lenity of his go- 
vernment, his justice, equity, and humanity to all his subjects, con- 
tributed principally to the establishment of his power ; and he wacr 
then sensible how advantageous it is for a prince to treat his people 
in that manner, and to possess their affections. He had arrived in 
his own territories with a handful of men, but the love of his people 
was equivalent to an army ; and he not only assembled a vast body 
of them about him in a short time, biit they were likewise rendered 
invincible by their affection for him. 

A. M. 3693. With this entry into Babylon commences the 

Anu J. c. 311. famous era of the Seleucidie, received by all the 
people of the East, as well Pagans as Jews, Christians, and Ma- 
honamedans. The Jews call it the Era of Contracts, because when 
they wore subjected to tlie government of the Syro7MacedoniaQ 
kings, they were obhged to ipsert it into the dates of their con- 
tracts and other civil writings. The Aiabians style it the Era of 
the Double-homed, by which, according to some authors, they de- 
note Seleucus, whom sculptors usually represented with two horns 
of an ox on his head, because this prince was so strong, that he 
could seize that animal by the horns, and stop him short m his fuU 
career. The two books of "the Maccabees call it the Era of the 
Greeks, and use it in their dates ; with this difference, however, 
that the first of these books represents it as beginning in the spring*, 
the other in the autumn of the same year. The thirty-one years 
of the reign ascribed to Seleucus, begin at this period. 

Antigonus was at Celsenie in Phrygia,* when he received intel- 
ligence of the victory obtained by his son Demetrius over the troops 
01 Ptolemy ; and immediately advanced to Syria, in order to secure 
all the advantages that were presented to him by that event. He 
crossed mount Taurus, and joined his son, whom he tenderly em- 
braced at the first interview, shedding at the same time tears of 
joy. Ptolemy, being sensible that he was not strong enough to 
oppose the united forces of the father and son, resolved to demolish 
the fprtifications of Ago, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza; after which he 
retired into Eg3rpt, with the greatest part of the riches of the coun- 
trv, and a numerous train of the inhabitants. In this manner was 
■]] PhoBnicia, Judiea, and CceleHsyria, subjected a second time to 
tbe power of Antigonus. 

•Dlod.l.ziz.|k7SB. 
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The inhabitants of thee^ proyinces who were carried off by 
Ptolemy,"' followed him moie out of inclination than by constraint t 
and the moderation and humanity with which lie always treated 
those who submitted to his government, had gained their hearts so 
effectually, that they were more desirous of living under liim m a 
Ibreign cotmtry, than of continuing in their own subject to Anti- 
gonus, from whom they had no expectations of so gentle a treat- 
ment. They were likewise strengthened in this resolution by the 
advantageous proposals of Ptolemy ; fyr, as he then intended to < 
make Afexandria the capital of Egypt, he was very desirous of 
drawing inhabitants thither, and for this purpose he o£fered them 
extraordinary privileges and immunities. He, therefore, settled in 
that city most of those who followed- him on this occasion, among 
whom was a numerous body of Jews. Alexander had fbnnerly 
placed many of that nation there; but Ptolemy, in his return from 
one of his first expeditions, planted a much greater number in that 
city than Alexander bimself, and they there found a fine country 
and a powerful protection. The rumour of these advantages b^ 
ing propagated through all Judaea, rendered many more desirous of 
egtablishing themselves at Alexandria ; and they ac(y>mpli8hed that 
design upon this occasion. Alexander had granted the Jews who 
settled there under his government, the same privileges as wera 
enjoyed by the Macedomans ; and Ptolemy pursued t& same con« 
duct with respect to this new cok>ny. In a word, he settled such a 
number of them there, that the quarter ^inhabited by the Jews al- 
most formed an entire city of itself. ' A' large body of Samaritans 
also established themselves there, on the same rooting with the 
Jews, and increased exceedingly in numbers. 

Antigonus,f after he had repossessed himself of Syria and Ju- 
dsa, sent Atheneeus, one of his generals, against the Nabatheean 
Arabs, a nation of robbers, who had made several inroads into the 
country he had newly conquered, and had lately carried off a very 
large booty- Their capital city was Petra, so called by the Greeks, 
because it was situated on a high rock, in the middle of a desert 
country. Athenaeus made himself master of the place, and like- 
wise of the spoils deposited in it ; but the Arabs attacked him by 
surprise in his retreat, and defeated the greatest part of his troops; 
they likewise killed him on tlife spot, regained all the booty, and 
carried it back to Petra, from whence they wrote a letter to Anti- 
gonus, who was then in Syria, complaining of the injustice with 
which tliey had been treated by AtbeMBUs. Antigonus pretended 
at first to disapprove his proceedings ; but as soon as he had as- 
sembled his troops, he gave the commaald of them to his aoa Deme- 
trius, with orders to chastise the insolence of those robbers: but aj 
this prince found it impracticable to force them in their retreat, or 

•Jim^h. Antlq. L xii. c Lfrconta ApjiloiLLi.* It t W«l- tilx- p. 730,7». 
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letake Petra, he contented himself with making the best treaty he 
could with this people, and then marched back with his troops. 

A M. 3603. Antigonus,* liponthe intelligence he received from 

Ant. J. c. 311. Nicanor of the success of Seleucus in the East, sent 
bis son Demetrius thither at the head of an army, to drive him out 
of Babylon, and dispossess him of that province, while he himself 
advanced to the coasts of Asia Minor, to oppose the operations of 
the confederate princes, whose power daily increased. He like- 
wise ordered his son to jcnn him, ailer he had executed his commis* 
lion in the East. Demetrius, in conformity to his father's directions, 
assembled' an army at Damascus, and marched to Babylon ; and as 
Seleucus was then in Media, he entered the city without any oppo- 
sition. Patroclus, who had been intrusted with the government of 
that city by Seleucus, finding himself not strong enough to resist 
Demetrius, retired with his troops into the marshes, where the 
rivere^ canals, and fens, that covered him, made the approach im- 
practicable. He had the precaution, when he left Babylon, to cause 
the inhabitants also to retire from thence, who all took refuge, some 
on the G^er side of the Tigris, others in the deserts, and the rest 
in places of security. 

Demetrius caused the castles to be attacked, of which there 
were two in Babylon, very large, and strengthened with good gar- 
risons, on the two <^[>posite banks of the Euphrates. One of these 
he took, and f^ed in it a garrison of 7000 men. The other sus- 
tained the siege till Antigonus ordered his son to join him. The 
prince, therefore, left Archelaus, one of the principal officers of 
the army, with 1000 horse, and 5000 foot, to continue the siege, and 
marched with the rest of the troops into Asia Minor to reinforce 
his father. 

Before his departure, he caused Babylon to be phmdercd ; but 
this action proved to be detrimental to his father's affairs, and at- 
tached the inhabitants more than ever to Seleucus; even thoso 
who, till then, had espoused the interest of Antigonus, never ima- 
gined that the city would be treated in that mamier, if he ever 
intended to return thither, and looked upon this pillage as an act 
of desertion, and a formal declaration of his having entirely aban- 
doned them : this iaduced them to turn their thoughts to an accom- 
modation with Seleucus, and they accordingly went over to his 
party ; by which means Seleucus, upon his return, which imme- 
diately followed the departure of Demetrius, had no difficulty in 
driving out the few troops that Demetrius had left in the city, and 
he retook the castle which they possessed. When this event was 
accomplished, he established his authority in such a solid manner, 
that nothuig was capable of shaking it. This therefore is the 
epocha to which the Babylonians refer the foundation of his kingdon 
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though all the other nations of Asia place it six months sooner, 
and in the preceding year. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival in Asia Minor,* obliged Ptolemy to 
raise the siege of Halicamassus ; and this event was succeeded by 
a treaty of peace between the confederate princes and Antigonus ; 
by which it was stipulated, that Cassander should have the manage- 
ment of the Macedonian affairs, till Alexander, the son of Roxana, 
was of age to reign. Lysimachus was to have Thrace; Ptolemy* 
Egypt, and the frontiers of Libya, with Arabia; and all Asia was 
allotted to Antigonus. All the cities of Greece were likewise to 
enjoy their liberty ; but this accommodation was of no long dura- 
tion : and indeed it is surprising that princes, so well acquainted 
with each other, and sensible that the sacred solemnity of oaths 
was only employed for their mutual delusion, should expect any 
success from an expedient that had been practised so frequently in 
vain, and was then so much disregarded. This treaty was hardly 
concluded, before each party complained that it was infringed, ana 
hostilities were renewed. The true reason was, the extraord'mary 
power of Antifi^onus, which daily increased, and became so formi- 
dable to the other three, that they were incapable of enjoying any 
satisfaction till they had reduced him. 

It was manifest that they were only solicitous for their own in- 
terest, and had no regard for the family of Alexander. The Mace- 
donians began to be impatient; and declared aloud, that it was 
time for them to cause the young Alexander to appear upon the 
stage of action, as he was then fourteen years of age, and to bring 
him out of prison, in order to make him acquainted with public 
business. Cassander, who foresaw in this proceeding the destruc- 
tion of his own measures, caused the ^oung king, and his mother 
Roxana, to be secretly put to death m the cdsUe of Amphipolii^ 
where he had confined them for some years. 

A. M. 36M. Polysperchon,f who governed in Peloponnesus, 

Ant. J. c. 310. took this opportunity to declare openly against the 
conduct of Cassander, and made the people sensible of the enor- 
mous wickedness of this action, with a view of rendering him odi- 
ous to the Mace^donians, and entirely supplanting him in theur 
affbctions. As he had then thoughts of re-entering Macedonia, from 
whence he had been driven by Cassander, he affected an air of 
great zeal for the house of Alexander ; and in order to render it 
apparent, he caused Hercules, another son of Alexander, by Bar- 
sina, the widow of Memnon, and who was then about seventeen 
years of age, to be brought from Pergamus, upon which he himself 
advanced with an army, and proposed to the Macedonians to place 
him upon the throne. Cassander was terrified at this proceeding, 
and represented to him, at an interview between them, that he was 
preparing to raise himself, a master ; but that it would be more for 

♦ Diod. I. xix. p. 730. Plut InDcmct p. 892. f Mod. l.xx. p. 760,781, *?«, 767. 
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interest to remove Hercules oat of the way, ind secure the 
•oveiei^ty of Greece to himself, offering, at the same time, his 
own assistance for that -purpose. This discourse easDy prevailed 
upon him to sacrifice the youn^ prince to Cassander, as he was now 
persuaded that he should derive great advantages from his death. 
A. M. 360S. Hercules, therefore, and his mother, suffered the 

Ant. J. c. 300. same fate from him the next year, as Roxana and 
her son had before from Cassander ; and each of these wretches 
sacrificed, in his turn, an heir of the crown, in order to share it 
between themselves. 

As there was now no prince of Alexander's house left, each of 
them retained his government with the authority of a sovereign, 
and were persuaded that they had effectually seciu^d their acqui- 
sitions, by the murder of those princes, who alone had a lawful 
title to them, congratulating themselves for having extinguished in 
their own minds all remains of respect for the memory of Alexan- 
der, their master and benefactor, which till then had held their 
hands. Who, without horror, could behold an action so perfidious, 
and, at the same time, so shameful and base ! But such was the 
insensibility of them both, that they were equally forward to feli- 
citate themselves on the success of an impious confederacy, which 
ended in the effusion of their master's blood. The blackest of all 
crimes never cost tne ambitious any remorse, provided they conduce 
to their ends. 

Ptolemy having commenced the war anew,* took several cities 
from Antigonns in Cilicia and other parts ; but Demetrius soon re- 
gained what his father had lost in CiHcia : and the other generals 
of Antigonus had the same success against those of Ptolemy, who 
did not command this expedition in person. Cyprus was now the 
only territory where Ptolemy preserved his conquests ; for when he 
had caused Nicocles, king of Paplios, to suffer death, he entirely 
crushed the party of Antigonus in that island. 

A. M. 3896. In order to obtain some compensation for what 

Ant. J. c. 308. he had lost in Cilicia,f he invaded Pampbylia, 
Lycia, and some other provinces of Asia Minor, where he took 
several places from Antigonus. 

He then sailed into the JEgetm sea 4 and made himself master of 
the isle of Andros ; after which he took Sicyon, Corinth, and some 
other cities. 

During his continuance in those parts, he formed an intimate 
correspondence with Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander. She had 
espoused Alexander, king of Epirus, at whose nuptials Philip had 
been assassinated, and after the death of her consor!., who was slain 
in the wars of Italy, had continued in a state of widowhood, and, 
for several years, had resided at Sardis in Lydia. As Antigonus, 
who was master of that city, did not treat her with due attention 

•• Dlod.Lzz.p.78a t Ibid. p. 7m. ; Ibid. p. 774, 7T5. 
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and respect, Ptolemy artfully took advanta^ of her discontent, to 
gain her over to his interest. With this intention he invited tier to 
an interview, in hopes of deriving, from her presence, some advan- 
tages against Antigonus. The princess had already set out, but 
the governor of Sardis caused her to be stopped and immediately 
brought back, and shortly after, by the command of Antigonus, 
caused her to be secretly destroyed. Antigonus, soon after this 
event, came to Sardis, wnere he ordered all the women who had 
been instrumental in her murder to be proceeded against. 

We may here behold with admiration, how heavily the arm of 
the Almighty fell upon the race of Alexander, and with what 
severity he pursued the small remains of his family, and all those 
who had the misfortune to be any way related to that famous con- 
queror, whose favour was ardently courted by all the world a few 
years before. A fatal curse consumed his whole family, and aveng- 
ed upon it all the acts of violence wliich had been committed by 
that prince. God even used the ministration of his courtiers, om- 
cers, and domestics, to render the severity of his jud^ents visible 
to all mankind, who, by these means, received some kind of repara- 
tion for the calamities they had suffered from Alexander. 

Antigonus, though he was the minister of the Deity in the exe- 
cution of his just decrees, was not the less criminal on that account, 
because he acted only from motives of ambition and cruelty, of the 
enormity of which he was himself sensible, and which he wished 
he could be capable of concealing from the observation of mankind. 
He celebrated the funeral of Cleopatra with extraordinary mag- 
nificence, hoping, by this plausible exterior, to dazzle the eyes of 
the pubhc, and avoid the hatred due to so black a crime. But such 
deep hypocrisy as this, usually discovers the crime it labours to con- 
ceal, and only increases the just horror the world generally enter- 
tains for those who have committed it. 

This barbarous and unmanly action was not the only one that 
Antigonus committed. Seleucus and Ptolemy raised the super- 
structure of their power on the clemency.and justice with which 
they governed their people ; and, by these expedients, established 
lasting empires, which continued in their families for several gene- 
rations: but the character of Antigonus was of a different cast. It 
was a maxim with him, to remove all obstacle to his designs, with- 
out the least regard to justice or humanity ; in consequence of which, 
when that brutal and tyrannical force, by which alone he had sup- 
ported himself, came to fail him, he lost both life and empire. 

Ptolemy, with all the wisdom and moderation of his government, 
was not secure from revolts. The treachery of Ophelias, governor 
of Libya and Cyrenaica, who formed an insurrection much ioibout 
this time, gave Mm a j ist cause for inqi.ietude ; but it happened very 
fortunately to be attended with no bad effect. This officer had serv- 
ed first under Alexander, and, after the death of that prince, had 
embraced the interest of Ptolemy, whom he followed into Hgypt. 
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Ptolemy had intrusted liim with the command of the army which 
was intended for the reduction of Libya and Cyrenaica, provinces 
that had been allotted to him, as well as Egypt and Arabia, in the 
partition of the empire. When those two provinces were subdued, 
Ptolemy conferred the government of them upon Ophelias ; who, 
when he was sensible that this prince was too much engaged with 
Antififonujs and Demetrius to give him any apprehensions, nad ren- 
dered himself independent, and continued, till this year, in the peace* 
able enjoyment of his usurpation. 

A. M. 3697. Agathocles, king of Sicily, having marched into 
Ant J. c. 307. Africa to attack the Carthaginians, endeavoured to 
engage Ophelias in his interest, and promised to assist him in the 
conquest of all Africa for himself. Ophelias, seduced ^y so grate- 
ful a proposal, joined Agathocles with an army of 20,000 men in the 
Carthaginian territories ; but he had scarce arrived there, before 
the perfidious wretch who had drawn him thither, caused him to be 
slain, and kept his army in his own service. The history of the Car- 
thaginians will inform the reader in what manner this black instance 
of treachery succeeded. Ptolemy, upon the death of Ophelias, re- 
covered Libya and Cyrenaica. The wife of the latter was an Athe- 
nian lady of uncommon beauty; her name was Eurydice, and she 
was descended from Miltiades. After the death of her husband she 
returned to Athens, where Demetrius saw her the following year, 
and espoused her. 

SECT. VIL 

Demetrius, the son of Antigonos, besiegefl and takes Athens, and establishes a demo 
cracy in that city. Demetrius Pbalereus, wlio commanded there, retires to Thebes 
He is condemned to suffer death, and his statues are thrown down. He retires intc 
Egypt The excessive honours rendered by the Athenians to Antigonus and bia son 
Demetrius. This latter obtains a great naval victory over Ptolemy; talces Salamis, 
and malces himself master of all the island of Cyprus. Antigonus ^d Demetrius 
assume the title of Kings after this victory, and their example is followed liy the other 
princes. Antigonus forms an enterprise against Egypt, which proves unsuccesBful. 

A. M. 3096. Antigonus and Demetrius* had formed a design 
Ant J. c. 306. iQ restore liberty to all Greece, which was kept in a 
kind of slavery by Cassander, rtolemy, and Polysperchon. These 
confederate princes, in order to subject the Greeks, had judged it 
expedient to establish, in all the cities they conquered, aristocracy, 
that is, the government of the rich and powerful ; and it corre> 
sponds, the most of any, with regal authority. Antigonus, to engrage 
the people in his interest, had recourse to a contrary method, by 
substituting a democracy, which more effectually soothed the incli- 
nation of the Greeks, by lodging the power in the hands of the peo- 
ple. This conduct was a renewal of the policy whir h had been so 
frequently emploved against the Lacedemonians bf the Athenians 
and Persians, and had always succeeded ; and it was impossible for 

• 

* Flut in Demetr. p. flOS-aM. 
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it to be Ineifectua] in this conjnncture, if supported bva good anny. 
Antigonus could not enter upon his measures in a better manner, 
than by opening tlie scene with the signal of democratic liberty in 
Athens ; which was not only the most jealous of it, but was like- 
wise at the head of all the other republics. 

When the siege of Athens had been resolved upon, Antigonus 
was told by one of his friends, that if he should happen to take that 
city, he ought to keep it for himself, as the key of all Greece ; but 
he sternly rejected that proposal, and replied, " That the best and 
strongest key which he knew, was the friendship of the people ; and 
that Athens, being in a manner the light by which all the world 
steered, would not fail to spread through all quarters the glory of 
his actions." It is very surprising to see in what manner princ^, 
who are very imjust and self-interested, can sometimes borrow 
the lanmiage of equity and generosity, and are soHcitous of doing 
themselves honour by assuming the appearance of virtues to which, 
in reality, they are utter strangers. 

Demetrius set out for Athens with 50(K) talents, and a fleet of 260 
ships. Demetrius Phalereus had commanded in that city for the 
space often years, in the name and under the authority of Cassan- 
der; and the republic, as I have already observed, never experienced 
a juster government, or enjoyed a series of greater tranquillity 
and happiness. The citizens, in gratitude to his administration, had 
erected as many statues to his honour as there are days ui the year, 
namely, 360, for at that time, the year, according to rliny,* did not 
exceed this number of days. An honour like tliis had never been 
granted to any citizen. 

When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the inhabitants pre* 
pared for its reception, believing the ships belonged to Ptolemy; 
but when the captains and principal officers were atlast undeceived, 
they immediately had recourse to arms for their defence ; every 
place was filled with tumult and confusion, the Athenians being re- 
duced to a sudden and unexpected necessity of repelling an enemy 
who advanced upon them without being discovered, and had already 
made a descent ; for Demetrius had entered the port, which be 
found entirely open, and mi^ht easily be distinguished on the deck 
of his galley, where with his hands he made a signal to the people 
to keep themselves quiet, and afford him an audience. The tumult 
being then calmed, he caused them to be informed aloud by a herald, 
who placed himself at his side, "That his father Antigonus had sent 
him under happy auspices, to reinstate the Athenians in the posses- 
sion of their liberty ; to drive the garrison out of their citadel, and 
to re-establish their laws, and ancient plan of government." 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, cast their bucklers down at 
their feet, and clapping their hands with loud acclamations -of joy, 
pressed Demetrius to descend from his galley, and called him thenr 

* Nondum annb bunc numenim dienun ezcedente. Plin - zxxlv c 6l 
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presenrer uid benefactor. Those who were then with Demetrius 
rhalereus, were unanimously of opinion, that as the sou of Anti^o- 
DU8 was already n^aster of the city, it would be better to receive 
bim, though they should even be certain that he would not perform 
any one article of what he had promised ; upon wiiich they iomie 
diately despatched ambassadors to him with a tender of their sub- 
mission. 

Demetrius received them in a ^acious manner, and gave them 
a very favourable audience ; and in order to convmce them of his 
good disposition towards tliem, he gave them Aristodemus of Mile- 
tus, one of his father's most intimate friends, as a hostage, at their 
dismission. He was likewise careful to provide for the safety of 
Deraetriud Phalereus ; who, in consequence of this revolution, bad 
more reason to be apprehensive of his citizens, than even of the 
enemies themselves. The reputation and virtue of this great man 
had inspired the young prince with the utmost respect for his per- 
son ; and he sent him with a sufficient ^uard to Thebes, in complin 
ance with his own request. He then told the Athenians that be was 
determined not to see their city ; nor so much as enter within the 
walls, however desirous he might be to visit them, till he had en- 
tirely freed the inhabitants from subjection, by driving out the gar- 
rison that encroached upon their liberties. At the same time he 
ordered a large ditch to be opened, and raised strong intrenchments 
before the fortress of Munychia, to deprive it of all conrnmnication 
with the city; afler which he embarked for Megara, where Cassan- 
der had placed a strong garrison. 

When he arrived at that city, he was informed that Cratesipolis, 
the wife of Alexander the son of Polysperchon, who was greatly 
cf^lebrated for her beauty, then resided at Patrse, and was extreme- 
ly desirous to see him, and be at his devotion. He therefore lefl 
his army in the territories of Megara, and having selected a small 
number of persons, most disposea to attend him, he set out for Pa- 
tne ; and, when he had arrived within a small distance of that city, 
he secretly withdrew himself from his attendants, and caused a 
pavilion to be erected in a private place, that Cratesipolis might not 
be seen when she came to him. A party of the enemy happening 
to«be apprized of this imprudent proceeding, marched against him 
when he least expected such a visit, and he had but just time to 
disguise himself in a mean habit, and elude the danger by a precipi 
tate^ight ; so that he was on tlie point of being taken m the most 
Ignominious manner, on account of His incontinence. ' The enemy 
seized hb tent, with the riches that were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers demanded leave to 
plunder the inhabitants ; but the Athenians interceded for them so 
effectuallv, that the city was saved^ Demetrius drove out the gar- 
rison of Uassander,«Jid reinstated Megara in its liberties. §U1- 
pon,* a celebrated philosopher, Uved in that city, and was sent for 

*M^ara Demetrius ccperat, cui cognomen PoliorceteB fuit. Ab boe Stilpon phik^ 
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by Demetrius, who asked him if he had not lost so^nethioff ? ** No- 
thing at all-," replied Stilpon, «' for I carry all my effects about me;" 
meaning by that expression, his justice, probity, temperance^ and 
wisdom ; with the advantage of not ranking any thing in the class 
of blessings that could be taken from bim. What could all the 
kings of the earth do in coniunctipn 'against such a man as this, 
who neither desires nor dreads any thin^, and who has been taught 
by philosophy not to consider death itself as a calamity! 

Though the city was saved from pillage, yet all the slaves in gene- 
ral were taken and carried off by the conquerors. Demetrius, on 
the day of his quitting Megara, after having showed tlie strongest 
marks of regard to Stilpon, told liim that he left the city to him in 
an entire state of freedom. " What you say, my lord, is certainly 
true," replied the philosopher, <^for you have not left so much as 
one slave in it." 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, posted his troops before 
the port of Munychia, and carried on the siege with so mucn vigour, 
that he soon drove out the garrison, and rased the fort. The 
Athenians, after this event, entreated him with great importunity ' 
to command refresh himself in the city; upon which he accordingly 
entered it, and then assembled the people, to whom he restored 
their ancient form gf government, promising, at the same time, that 
his father should send them 160,000 measures of corn, and all ne- 
cessary materials for building 100 galleys of three benches of oars. 
In this manner did the Atheniaiis recover their democracy, about 
fourteen years after its abolition. 

They carried their gratitude' to their benefactors even to impiecy 
and irreligion, by the excessive honours they decreed them. They 
first conferred the title of king on Anti^onus and Demetrius, a 
title which neither these nor any of the other princes had ever had 
the presumption to take till then, though they had assumed to them- 
selves all the power and effects of royalty. The Athenians hke- 
wise honoured them with the appellation of ivielar deities; and 
instead of the magistracy of the Archon, which gave the year its 
denomination, they elected annually a priest of these tutelar deities, 
in whose name all the pubHc acts and decrees were passed. They 
also ordered their pictures to be painted, with those of the other 
gods, on the veil which was carried in procession at their solemn 
festivals in honour of Minerva, called Panatheneea; and, by an ex- 
cess of adulation scarce credible, they consecrated the spot of 
groimd on which Demetrius descended from his chariot, and erected 
an altar upon it, which they called the " altar of Demetrius descend- 

aophui inteiTogatus, num quid perdidiiset: Nihil, inquit; omnia namqae mea mecnm 
sunt— Habebat enim secum vera bona inqus nonest maAiis iigecti*- -Hsc sunt, jasUtia 
virtue, teDip^raotia, prudentia ; et lioc ipMim. niliil bonum putare quod eripl poBBit.— ^ 
Cogita nunc, an buic quisquam facere injuriam poaeit, cuibeilum, et lioetis lile egra- 
giam artem quaflrandanim. urUum ^rofeamu, eripere nihil potiiiL Stne^ de Om$t% 
«q». cv &£|».uC. ^ 
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mg from hb chariot;'* and they added to the ten ancient tribes two 
vftore, which they styled the 'Hribe of Demetrius/* and '^ the tribe 
of Antigouus." They likewise changed the names of two months 
in their favour, and published an order, that those who should be 
sent to Antigonus or Demetrius, by any decree of the people, in- 
stead of being distinguished by the common title of ambassadors, 
should be called Theori, which was an appellation reserved for 
those who were chosen to go and offer sacrifices to the ^ods at 
Delphi, or Olympia, in the name of the cities. But even tOl these 
honours were not so strange and extravagant as the decide obtained 
by Demochdes, who proposed, *' that in order to the more effectual 
consecration of the bucklers that were to be dedicated in the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphi, proper persons should be despatched to 
Demetrius, the tutelar deity ; and that after they had offered sacri- 
fices to him, they should inquire of this tutelar deity in what man- 
ner Chey ought to conduct themselves, so as to celebrate, with the 
greatest promptitude, and the utmost devotion and magnificence, 
the dedication of those ofierings, and that the people should comply 
with all the directions of the oracle on that occasion." 
. The extreme ingratitude the Athenians discovered towards De- 
metrius Phalereus, was no less criminal and extravagant than tlie 
immoderate acknowledgment they had just shown to their new 
master. They had always considered the former as too much de- 
voted to oligarchy, and were ofiended at his suffering the Macedo- 
nian garrison to continue in tlieir citadel for the space of ten years, 
without making the least application to Cassander for its removal : 
in this, however, he had only followed the exsunple of Phocion, and 
undoubtedly considered those troops as a necessary restraint on the 
turbulent disposition of the Athenians. They might possibly ima- 
gine likewise,* that by declaring against him, they should ingratiate 
themselves more effectually with the conqueror. But whatever 
their motives might be, they first condemned him to suffer death for 
contumacy; and as they were incapable of executing their resent- 
ment upon his person, because he had retired from their city, they 
threw down the nuraeroiis statues they had raised in honour of 
Demetrius^ Phalereus; who, when he had received intelli^nce of 
their proceedings, ^« At least," said he, ^* it will not be in their power 
to destroy that virtue in me by which those statues were deserved." 
What estimation is to be made of those honours which, at one 
time, are bestowed with so much profusion, and as suddenly revoked 
at another; honours that had been denied to virtue, and prostituted 
to vicious princes, with a constant disposition to divest them of 
those favours upon the first impressions of discontent, and degrade 
them from their divinity with as much precipitation as they confer- 
red it upon them! What weakness and stupidity do those discover, 
who are either touched with strong impressions of Joy when they 
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receiTO such bonours, or appear dejected when they happen to Umo 
them! 

The Athenians still proceeded to greater extremities. Demetrios 
Phalereus was accused of having acted contrary to their laws in 
many instances during his administration, and they omitted no en* 
deavours to render him odious. It was necessary for them to have 
recourse to this injustice and calumny, infamous as such proceed- 
ings were in their own nature, to escape, if possible, the just re- 
proach of having condemned that merit and virtue wMch had been 
universally known and experienced. The statues, while they sub- 
sisted, were so many public testimonials, continually declarmg in 
favour of the innocence of Demetrius, and against tne injustice <^ 
the Athenians. Their own evidence then turned &?ain8t them, and 
that they could not invalidate. The reputationof Demetrius was 
not obliterated by the destruction of his statues ^ and therefore it 
was absolutely necessary that he should appear criminal, that the 
Athenians might be able to represent tliemselves as innocent and 
just; and they imagined that a solemn and authentic condemnation 
would supply the defect of proofs, and the regularity of forms. 
They did not even spare his friends; and all those who had main- 
tained a strict intimacy with him were exposed to danger. Menan- 
der, that celebrated poet, from whom Terence has transcribed the 
greatest part of his comedies, was on the point of being prosecuted, 
S>r no other reason than his having contracted a fiiendship wit^ 
Demetrius. 

There is reason to believe that Demetrius, after he had passed 
some time at Thebes, retired for refuge to Cassander, wIk> was 
sensible of his merit, and testified a particular esteem for him, find 
that he continued under his protection as long as that prince lived. 
But, after the death of Cassander, as he had reason to be apprehen- 
sive of the worst that could befall him from the brutality of his son 
Antipater, who had caused his own mother to be destroyed, he re- 
tired into Egypt, to Ptolemy Soter, who had rendered himself illus- 
trious by his liberalities to men of letters, and whose court was then 
the asylum of all persons in distress. 

His reception at that court was as favourable as possible ;* and 
the king, according to ^lian, gave him the office of superintending 
the observation of the laws of the state. He held the first ran! 
among the friends of that prince ; lived in affluence, and was in a 
condition to trsmsmit presents to his friends at Athens. These 
were imdoubtedly some of those real friends, of whom Demetrius 
himself declared, that they never came to him in his prosperity till 
he first had sent for them, but that they always visited him in his 
adversity without waiting for any invitation. 

During his exile he composed several treatises on government, 
the duties of civil life, and other subjecte of the Uke nature. Thii 
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employineiit was m kM of suBtenance to his iiiincl»* and chenshed 
in It thoee aentiments of homanity with which it was so kujgely 
tcplemshed. How grateful 9^ consolation and reaottrce is this, enher 
in solitude or a state of exile, to a man soUcitous of •improving his 
hours of leisure to the advantage of himself and the public ! 

The reader, when he considers the surprising number of statues 
erected in honour of one man, will undoubtedly have noticed the 
striking difference between the glorious ages of Athens and that 
wc are now describing. A very judicious author has a fine remark 
upon this occasion.f All the recompense, says he, which tlie Athe- 
nians formerly granted Miltiades for preserving the state, was the 
privilege of being represented in a picture as the principal figure, 
and at the head of nine other generals, animating the troops for the 
battle ; but the same people, lieing afterwards soflened and cor- 
rupted by the flattery of their orators, decreed above 300 statues 
to Demetrius Phalereus. Honours thus prodigally lavished, are no 
procift of real merit, but the efiects of servile adulation ; and De- 
metrius Phalereus was culpable to a considerable degree in not 
<DppoSing them to the utmost of his power, if he realfy was in a 
eondition to prevent their taking place. The conduct of Cato was 
much more prudent, | in declining several marks of distinction which 
the people were desirous of granting him ; and when he was asked 
one day, why no statues had been erected to hun, when Rome was 
crowded with so many others, ^< I had much rather," said he, ^ peo- 
ple should if quire wliv I have none, than why I have any." 

True honour und distinction, says Plutarch, in the place I last 
died, consist in the sincere esteem and afK»ction of the people, 
founded on real merit and effectual services. These are sentiments 
which are so far from being extinguished by death, that they gain 
strength and are perpetuated from age to age : whereas a profiision 
of honours lavished through flattery or fear, upon bad prmces and 
tyrants, are never known to survive them, and frequently die away 
iKifore them. The same Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom we have 
lately seen consulted and adored as an oracle and a god, will soon 
have the mortification to behold the Athenians shutting their gates 
a^aiiist him, for no o*ther reason than the change of his fortune. 

Dtemetrius,} while he continued at Athens, espoused Eurydice, 
the widow of Ophelias. , He had already several wives, and among 
■tlie rest Phila, the daughter of Antipater, whom his father compel- 
led him to marry against his inclinations, citing to him a verse out 
of Euripides, which he changed into a parody by the alteration of 
one" word : " Wherever fortune is, a person oufht to marry, even 
against his inclination. "|| Ancient as this maxun b, it has never 

• 

* Miilia pneclara in illo calamitoao exilio tcrtpBit, non ad Qsnro aliqueni vaom, ma 
enu orbatiis ; aed anlinl cultiu llle erat ei maamk qaidam humaiiitatls eiboa. " c^ , ii 
tDimih. bon Sr ««<. I. ▼. n. 54. 
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grown obsolete hitherto, but retains its full force, however contrary 
soever it be to the sentioients of nature. Demetrius wiu severely 
censured at Athens for intamous excesses. 

In a short time after this marriage,* his father ordered liim to quit 
Greece, and sent him, with a stroi^ fleet and a numerous army, to 
conquer the isle of Gyprus from Ptolemy. Before he undertook 
this expedition, he sent ambassadors to the Rhodians, to invite them 
to an aJliance with him against Ptolemy ; but this attempt proved 
ineffectual, and they constantly insisted on the liberty of persever- 
ing in the< neutrality they had embraced. Demetrius being sensible 
that the intelligence Ptolemy maintained in Rhodes had defeated 
his desi^, advanced to Cyprus, where he made a descent, and 
marched to Salamis, the capital of that island. Menelaus, the bro- 
ther of Ptolemy, who had shut himself up there with most of his 
troops, marched.put to give him battle, but was defeated, and com* 
pelled to re-enter the place after he had lost 1000 of his men, who 
were slain upon the i^t, and 3000 more who were taken prisoners. 

Menelaus not doubting but the prince, elated with this success, 
would undertake the siege of Salamis, made all the necessary pre- 
parations, on his part, for a vigorous defence ; and while he was 
employing all his attention iar that purpose, he sent couriers post to 
Ptolemy, to carry him the news of his defeat, and the siege with 
which he was threatened ; they were also to solicit him to hasten 
the succours he demanded, and, if possible, to lead them in person* 

Demetrius, afler he had obtained an exact account of the situa* 
tion of the place, as also of its strenjgth and that of the garrison, 
was sensible that hie had not a suflkient number 4>f battenng-rama 
and other military machines to reduce it ; and therefore sent to Syria 
for a great number of expert workmen, with an infinite quantity of 
iron and wood, in order to make all the necessary prepajrations for 
assaulting a city of that importance ; and he then first built the 
&nous engine called Hetepolis, of which I shaU soon give an exact 
description. 

When all the necessary dispositions were made, Demetrius c^- 
ried on his approaches to the city, and be^an to batter the walls 
with his engines; and as Ihey were judiciously worked, they had- 
all the effect that could be expected. The besiegers, afler various 
attacks, opened several latge breaches in the walls, by which means 
the besieged were renderedincapable of sustaining the assault much 
longer, unless they could resolve upon some bold attempt to prevj^nl 
the assault which Demetrius intended to make uiC '^ext day. Dnr- 
ing the night, which "had suspended the hostilities on both sides, the 
hSabitants of Salamis piled a vast quantity of dry wood on their 
wall^, with an iiftermixture of other combuiEftible materials, and 
about midiiight threw them all down at the foot of the Helepolis, 
l^attering-rams, and other engines, and then kindled them with long 

• Died. Its. p. 783— 78B. Flat. In Dem. p. 8D9| SBdL JqMlo. L xv. e. S. 
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flumBI^ poles. The fire inuneciiately aeized them with so mudi 
Tiolenoe, tk»t tbey were all in flames in a very. -^hort time. The 
enemies ran from all quarters to extinguish the fire'; but this cost 
them a considerable time to effect, and most of the machines were 
rreatly damaged. Demetrius, however, was not discouraged at 
this disaster. 

Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his brother's ill 
■access in the action against Demetrius, had caused a powerful fleet 
to be fitted out with afl expedition, tfnd advanced with the utmost 
expedition to his assistance. The battle, for which both parties 
prepared after some ineffectual overtures of accommodation, created 
great expectations of the event, not only in the generals who were 
then upon the spot, but in all the absent princes and commanders. 
The result appeared to be uncertain ; but it was very apparent that 
it would eventually give one of the contending parties an entire 
snperiority over the rest. Ptolemy, who arrived with a fleet of 1 50 
sail, had ordered Menelaus, who was then at Salamis, to come up 
with the sixty vessels under his command, in order to charge the 
rear-guard of Demetrius, and throw them into disorder, amidst the 
heat of the battle. But Demetrius had had the precaution to leave 
ten of his ships to oppose those sixty of Menelaus ; for this small 
number was sufficient to guard the entrance into the port, which 
was verv narrow, and prevent Menelaus from coming out. When 
this preliminary to the engagement was settled, Demetrius drew 
out his land forces, and ext^ded them alon^ the points of land 
which projected into the sea, that he nnght be m a condition, in ease 
any misfortune happened, to assist those who would be obliged to 
save themselves by swimming; after which he sailed into the open 
sea with 180 galleys, and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with so 
much impetuosity, that he broke the line of battle. Ptolemy, find- 
ing hia defeat inevitable, had immediately recourse to flight with 
eiffht galleys, which were all that escaped ; for of the other vessels 
which composed his fleet, some were either shattered or simk ui the 
battle, and the others, to the number of seventy, were taken, with 
their whole complements^ All the rest of Ptolemy's train and ba o>- 
gage, his domestics, friends, and wives, provisions, arms, money, and 
machines of war, on board the store^hips which lay at anchor, 
were^seized by Demetrius, who caused them to be carried to his 
camp. 

Menelaus no Ir^iiger made any opposition afler this battle at sea, 
but surrendered hunself to Demetrius, with the city, and all his 
ships and land-forces, which consisted of 1200horse and 1 2,000 foot. 

Demetrius enhanced the glory of this victory by his humanity 
and generous conduct af^er it. He caused the slain to be interred 
in ama«uficent manner, and generously restored liberty to Mene- 
laus and Lentiscus, one the brother and the other the son of Ptole- 
my, who were found among the prisoners : he also sent them back 
to hun, with their friends and domestics, and all their baggage,, 
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Without any ranscfm ; that he might once more retani the civilitiee 
he had formerly experienced from Ptolemy, on a like occasion, atler 
the battle of Gaza. With so much more generosity,* disinterested- 
ness, and politeness did enemies make war against each other in 
those days, than we now find between friends in tike ordiniairy inter* 
coarse of life. He likewise selected out of the spoils 1200 com* 
plete suits of armour, and gave them to the Athenians ; the rest of 
the prisoners, whose number amounted to 17,000 men, without in- 
cluding the sailors taken with thie fleet, were incorporated by him 
into his troops ; by which means he greatly reinforced his army. 

Antigonus, who continued in Syria, wctited with the utmost 
anxiety and impatience for ari accomit of a battle, by the event of 
which the fate of himself and his son was to be decided. When 
the courier brought him intelligence, that Demetrius had obtained 
a complete victory, his jov rose in proportion ; and all the people, 
at the same instant, proclaimed Antigonus and Demetrius kine^s. 
Antigonus immediately transmitted to his son the diadem which 
had glittered on his own brows, and gave him the title of king in 
the letter he wrote to him; The Egyptians, when they were in- 
formed of this proceeding, proclaimea rtolemy king also, that they 
might not seem to be dejected at their defeat, or be thought to en- 
tertain the less esteem and affection for their prince. Lysimaehus 
and Seleucus soon followed their example, the one in Thrace, and 
the other in Babylon and the provinces of the East ; and assumed 
the title of king, in their several dominions, after they had for so 
many years usurped all the authority, without presuming to take 
the title upon them, till now, which was about eighteen years after 
the death of Alexander. Cassander alone, though he was treated 
as a king by the others when they either spoke or wrote to him, 
continued to write his letters in his usual manner, and without 
affixing any addition to his name. • 

Plutarch observes, that this new title not only occasionad these 
princes to augment their train and pompous appearance, but also 
caused them to assume airs of pride and arrogance, and inspired 
them with such haughty impressions as they had never manifested 
till then ; as if this appellation had suddenly exalted them into a 
species of beings different from the rest of mankind. 

A. M. 3699. Seleucus had greatly increased his power in the 

Ant.* J.'c. 30^. oriental provinces,! during the transactions we 
have been describing; for after he had killed Nicanor, whom Anti- 
gonus had sent against him, in a battle, he not only established 
himself in the po^ssion of Media, Assyria, and Babylon, but re- 
duced Persia, Bactriana, Hyrcania, and all the provinces on this 
side the Indus, which had formerly been conquered by Alexander. , 
Antigonusjj on his side, to improve the victory his son had 

• Tanto honestue tunc bella gerebantur. quAm nunc amicitiae coluntur. JvJitin, 
t Applan. in Syr. p. 122, 123. Justin. I. xv. c. 4. t Di<HL »• xx.p.«Mr-«)* 

PlaU inl)emetr. p. 896, 897. 

• 8o2 
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cAitaiMd in Cypnii»iiioiii6led an army of 100,000 men in Syria, with 
. in intention to invade tgjpt. He raittered himself that conaueet 
would readily attend his arms, and that he should divest Ptotemy 
of that kingdom, with as much ease as he had taken Cyprus from 
him. Whim he was conducting this great army hy land, Deme- 
trius followed him with his .fleet, which coasted along the shore to 
€ksa, where the father and son concerted the measures each of 
them were to pursue. The pilots advised them to wait till the 
■ettiaff of- the Pteiades, and defer their departure only for eight 
dayev beeause the sea was then very tempestuous; hut the impa- 
tience of Antiffonus to surprise Ptolemy, before his preparations 
were ecnnplelea, caused him to disregard tiiat salutary advice. De- 
metrius was ordered to make a descent in one of the mouths of the 
Nile, whilst Antifi^onus was to endeavour to open a passage by land, 
into the heart or the country ; but neither the one nor the other 
succeeded in his expedition. The fleet of Demetrius sustained 
great damage by violent storms; and Ptolemy had taken such ef- 
rectual precautions to secure the mouths of the Nile, as rendered 
it impracticable to Demetrius to laud his troops. Antigobus, on 
the other hand, after enduring many hardships in crossing the 
deserts that lie between Palestine and Egypt, bad much greater 
difficulties still to surmount, and found it impossible to pass the first 
arm of the Nile in his march ; suc£ judicious orders had been given 
by Ptolemy, and so advantageously were his troops posted at all the 
passes and avenues ; but what was still more distressing to Anti- 
gonus than all the rest, his soldiers daily deserted from him in great 
numbers. 

Ptolemy had sent out boats on several parts of the river where 
the enemies resorted for water, and caused it to be proclaimed on 
his part, from those vessels, that every deserter from their troops 
should receive from him two minse, and every officer a talent. So 
considerable a recompense soon allured great numbers to receive 
it, especially the mercenaries in the pay of Antiffonus ; nor were 
they prevailed upon by money alone, as their iucUnations to serve 
Ptolemy were mudh stronger than their motives to continue under 
Antigonus, whom they considered as an old man, difficult to be 
)leased, imperious, morose, and severe; whereas Ptolemy rendered 
, limself amiable, by his gentle disposition and engaging behaviour 
;o all who approached hira. 

Antigonus, after he had hovered to no effect on the frontiers of 
Egypt, and even till his provisions began to fail him, becommg sen- 
sible of his inability to enter Egypt, and finding that his anny 
decreased every day by sickness and desertion, anu that it was im- 
possible for him to subsist iiis remaining troops any longer in thai 
country: was obliged to return into Syria, in a very shameful man- 
ner, after having lost in this unfortunate expedition a great number 
of his land forces, and ma^y of his ships. 

Ptolemy, having ofiered a sacrifice to the gods, in gratitude for 
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the protection they bad g;ranted him, sent to ctcquaint Lysimachiui, 
Cassander, and Seleucus, with the happy event of that campaign, 
and to renew the alliance lietween them, against the common ene« 
my. This wa^ the last attack he had to sustain for the crown of 
Egypt, and it greatly contributed to ^x it upon his head, in conse 
quence of the prudent measures he pursued. Ptolemy, the astsa- 
nomcr, tnerefore, fixes the commencement of his reign at thit 
period, and allerwards points out the several years of its duration, 
m his chronological canon. He begins the epocha on thcr«eventhof 
November, n'meteen years after the death of Alexander the Great 

SECT. vni. 

Demctrias forms the sfege of Rhodes, which he raises a year after, by oonoluiiinff a treaty 
much to the honour of the city. Helepolis, a famous machme. The CoIosmis of 
Bhodes. Frotogenes, a cdebrated painter, spared during the siege. 

A. M. 3700. Antigonus was not less than fourscore years of 

Ant. J. c. 301. age at that time,* and as he bad then contracted 

a gross habit of body, and consequently was but little quaHfied for 
the activity of a military life, he made use of his son's services, who, 
from the experience he had already acquired, and the success which 
attended him, transacted the most important affairs with great 
ability. . The father, for this reason, was not offended at his expen- 
sive luxury and intemperance ; for Demetrius, during peace, aban- 
doned himself to the greatest excesses of all kinds,^ without the 
least jegard to decorum. In times of war, indeed, h^ acted a very 
different part ; he was then a quite different man, vigilant, active, 
laborious, and invincible by fatigues. - Whether he indulged in 
pleasure, or applied to serious affairs, he entirely devoted Imnself 
to the one or the other; and for the time he engaged in eitlier was 
incapable of moderation. He had an inventive genius ; and an 
inquisitive turn of mind, actuated by a love for the sciences. He 
never employed' his natural industry in frivolous and insiffnificant 
amusements, like many other kings, some of whom, as Plutarch 
observes, valued themselves for their expertness in playing on in- 
struments, others in painting, and some in their dexterity in the 
turner's art, with a hundred other qualities of private men, but not 
one of a princei His application to the mechanic arts had some- 
thing great and truly ro/al in it ; his galleys, with fifleen benches 
of oars, were the admiration of his enemies, who beheld them sail- 
ing along their coasts ; and his engines called helepoles, were a 
surprising spectacle to those whom he besieged. Thev were ex- 
ceedingly useful to him in the war with Rhodes, with the conduct 
of which his father had charged him at the time we are now speak- 
ing 6f. 

Among the islands called Sporades, Rhodes held the first rank^ 

• D*od. L XX. p^ SO^-eiS, & 817-835. Plut la Demetr. p. 897 #c 80B. 
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w well ibr the fertility of its toH, as the safety of its ports and roads, 
which, on that account^ were resorted to by great numbers of trad- 
ing ships from all puis. It then formed a small, but very powerful 
state, whose ^endship was courted by all princes, and which was 
studious, on Its own part, to keep upon good terms with them all, 
by observing an exact neutrality, and carefully declining any de- 
claration in favour of one against another, in tlie wars that arose in 
thflM tiaes. As the inhabitants were limited to a little island, all 
their power flowed from their riches, and their riches from their 
commerce, which it was their main interest to preserve as free as 
possible with the Mediterranean states, which all contributed to its 
prosperity. The Rhodians, bv persisthig in so j>rudent a conduct, 
nad rendered their city very nourishing ; and as they enjoyed con- 
tinual peace, they became extremely opulent. Notwithstanding 
the seeming neutrality they maintained, their inclination, as wefi 
as interest, peculiarly attached them to Ptolemy, because the prin- 
cipal and most advantageous branches of their commerce flowed 
from Egypt. When Antigonus, therefore, demanded succours of 
them in his war with Cyprus, they entreated him not to compel 
them to declare against Ptolemy, their ancient friend and ally ; but 
this answer, prudent and well concerted as it really was, drew upon 
them the displeasure of Antiffonus, which he- expressed in the 
severest menaces; and, when lie returned from his expedition to 
Bgypt, he sent his son Demetrius, with a fleet and army, to chas- 
tise their insoient temerity, as he termed it, and likewise to reduce 
them to his obedience. % 

The Rhodians, who foresaw the impending storm, had sent to 
all the princes their allies, and to Ptolemy in particular, to implore 
their assistance ; and caused it to be represented to the latter, that 
their attachment to his interest had drawn upon them the danger to 
which they were then exposed. 

The preparations on each side were immense. Demetrius arrived 
before Rhodes with a very numerous fleet, for he had 200 ships 
of war of difierent dimensions; and more than 170 transports, 
which carried about 40,000 men, without including the cavalry, and 
the succours he received from pirates. He had likewise near 1000 
small vessels laden with provisions, and all other necessary accom 
modatidns for an army. The expectation of the vast booty to be 
acquired by the capture of so rich a city as Rhodes, had aUured 
great numbers of soldiers to join Demetrius in this expedition. This 
prince, who had the most fertile and inventive genius that ever was, 
for attacking places, and forming machines of war, had brought with 
him an infinite number of the latter. He was sensible that he had to 
deal with a brave people, and very able commanders, who had ac- 
quired great experience in maritime affairs ; and that the besieged 
had above 800 military machines almost as formidable as his own. 

Demetrius*, upon his arrival at the island, landed, in order to take a 
. lew of the mQ{«t commodious situation for assaulting the place. He 
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fikewise sent out parties to lay the country waste 0n all sides, sncl, 
at th^ same time, caused another body of his troops to cut down 
the trees and demolish the bouses in the parts adjacent to Rhodes, 
and then employed them as materials to fortify his camp with a trij^e 
palisade. 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous defence. 
All persons of merit, and reputation tor military affairs, in the coun* 
tries in alliance with the Rhodians, threw themselves into the city, 
as much for the honour of serving a republic, equally celebrated 
for its latitude and the courage of its citizens, as to manifest their 
own valour and abilities in the defence of that place, against one of 
the greatest captains, and the most expert in tne conduct of sieges, 
that antiquity ever produced. 

They began with dismissing from the city all such persons as 
were useless ; and the number of those who remained, and were 
capable of bearing arms, amounted to 6000 citizens, and 1000 
strangers. Liberty, and the right of denizens, were promised to such 
slaves OS should distinguish themselves by their bravery, and the 
public engaged to pay the masters the fuU price for each of them. 
It was likewise pubHcly declared, that the citizens would bestow an 
honourable interment on those who should lose their lives in anj 
engagement, and would also provide for the subsistence of their 
parents, wives, and chUdren, and portion the daughters in marriage; 
and that when the sons should be of an age capaMe of bearing arms, 
they should be presented with a complete' suit of armoiir,' on the 
public theatie, at the great solemnity of the Bacchaiudia. 

This decree kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks of men. The 
rich came in crowds with money to defray the expense of the siege, 
and the soldiers' pay. The workmen redoubled their industry in 
making arms that were excellent, as well for the promptitude of 
execution, as the beauty of the work. Some were employed in 
making catapultas and balistas; others formed different machines 
equally necessary; a third class repaired the breaches of the walls; 
while several others supplied them with stone. In a word, every 
thing was in motion throughout the city, each striving with emula* 
tion to distinguish himself on that occasion ; so that a zeal so ardent 
and universal was never known before. 

The besieged first sent out three good sailers against a small fleet 
of suttlers and merchants, who were bringing a supply of provisions 
to the enemy : they sunk a ^eat number of their vessels, burnt 
several, and carried into the city such of the prisoners as were in a 
condition to pay their ransom. The Rhodians gained a considera- 
ble sum of money by this expedition ; for it was mutuaUy agreed, 
that 100 drachmas (about five and twenty pounds) should be paid 
for every person that was a freeman, and half that sum for a slave. 

The sie^ of Rhodes has been represented as the master-piece 
of Demetnus, and the ^eatest instance of the fertility of his genius 
iu resoorcefl and inventions. He began the attack from the sea, in 
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order to make himself master of the port, and the towers which de- 
fended the entrance. 

In order to accomplish this design, he caused two tortoises^ to be 
erected on two flat-bottomed vessek joined together, to facilitate 
his approach to the places he intended to batter. One of these was 
stronger and more solid than the other, in order to cover the men 
from those enormous masses which the besieged discharged from 
the towers and walls, by means of the catapultas planted upon them ; 
the other was of a lighter structure, and designed to. shelter the 
soldiers from flights dr darts and arrows. Two towers of four stories 
were erected at the same time, which exceeded in height the towers 
that defended the entrance into the port, and these were intended 
to be used in battering the latter with volleys of stones and darts. 
Each of these towers was placed upon two ships strongly bound to- 
gether. 

Demetrius, besides, caused a kind of floating banicado to be 
erected in front of these tortoises and towers on a long beam of 
timber, four feet thick, through which stakes, armed at the end ivith 
large spikes of iron, were driven. These stakes were disposed ho- 
fizontally, with their spikes projecting forward, in order to prevent 
the vessels of the port from shattering the work with their beaks. 

He likewise selected out of his fleet the largest vessels, on the 
side of which he erected a rampart of planks with Uttle windo^vs, 
easy to be opened. He there placed the best Cretan archers and 
stingers in ail his army, and furnished them with an infinite number 
of TOWS, small balistas or cross-bows, slings and catapultas, ivith 
other engines for shooting ; in order to gall the workmen of the 
' city employed in raising and repairing the walls of the port. 

The Rhodians seeing the besie^rs turn all their eflR>rts against 
that quarter, were no fess industrious to defend it; in order to ac- 
complish that design, they raised two machines up<m an adjoining 
eminence, and formed three others, which they placed on large ships 
of burden, at the mouth of the little haven. A body of archers and 
slingers was likewise posted on each of these situations, with a pro- 
digious quantity of stones, darts, and arrows of all kinds. The ssime 
orders were also given with respect to the ships of burden in the 
great port. 

When Demetrius advanced with his ships and aJl his armament, to 
be^ the attack on the ports, such a violent tempest arose as render- 
ed it impossible for him to accomplish any of his operations that day ; 
but the sea growing calm about night, he took the advantage of the 
darkness, and advanced, without being perceived by the enemy, to 
the great harbour: he made himself master of a neighbouring emi- 
nence, about 500 paces from the wall, and posted there 400 solfliersy 
who fortified themselves immediately with strong palisades. 

The next morning, Demetrius caused his batteries tp advance 

* These were pent-bouses of wood, ooostnicted so u to ibelter tbe loUUeis. 
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with the soond of trumpets, and the shouts of his whole army; and 
they at first produced all the efiect he proposed from them. A great 
number of the besieged were shun in this attack, and several 
breaches were opened in the mole which covered the port : but 
they were not very advantageous to the besiegers, who were always 
repulsed by the Rhodians ; and after a loss nearly equal on both 
sides, Demetrius was obli^d to retire from the port with liis ships 
and machmes, to be out or the reach of the enemy's arrows. 

The besieged, who had learned to their cost what advantage 
might be taken of tlie darkness of the night, caused several fire- 
ships to sail out of the port during the darkne&St in order to bum the 
tortoises and wooden towers which the enemy had erected ; but as 
mifortunately they v.ere not able to force the floating barricado 
which sheltered them, they were obliged to return into the port. 
The Rhodians lost some of their fire-ships in tliis expedition, but the 
mariners saved themselves by swimming. 

The next day, the prince ordered a general attack to be made 
against the port and the walls of the place, with the,fiound ef trum- 
pets ^nd the shouts of his whole army, thiinking by those means to 
spread terror among the besieged : but t^ey were so far from being 
intimidated, that they sustained the attack with incredible vigottar, 
and discovered the same intrepidity for the space of eight days that 
it continued ; and actions x>f astonishing bravery were performed on 
both sides during that long interval. 

Demetrius, taSing advantage of 'the eminence which his troops 
had seized, gave orders for erecting upon it a battery of several 
engines, which discharged great stones of 150 pounds in weight, 
against the walls and towers, the latter of which tottered with the 
repeated shocks, and several breaches were soon .made in the walls. 
The besiegers advanced with great fury to seize the mole which 
defended the entrance into the port; but as this post was of the 
utmost importance to the Rhodians, they spared no pains to repulse 
the besiegers, who had already made a considerable progress. This 
they at last efFefcted, by a- shower of, stores and arrows, which 
they discharged upon their enemies with so much rapidity, and for 
such a length of time, that they were obliged to retire in confusion, 
after losing a great number of their men. 

The ardour of the besiegers was not diminished by this repulse, 
and they rather appeared more animated than ever against the 
Rhodians. They began the scalade by land and sea at the same 
time, and employed the besieged so effectually, that they scarce 
knew to what quarter to run for the defence of the place. The 
attack was carried on with the utmost fury on all sides, and the be^ 
sieged defended themselves with the greatest intrepidity. Great 
numbers were thrown from the ladders to the earth, and miserably 
bruised ; several even of the principal officers got to the top of 
the >irall, where they were covered with wounds, and taken prison* 
era b^ the enemy; so that. Demetrius, notwithstanding all bia 
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▼alour, thought it neceesaiy to retreat, in order to repair his en- 
gines, which were almost entirely destroyed bf so many attacks, as 
well as the vessels that carried them. 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, immediate care was 
taken to bury the dead ; the beaks also of the ships, with the other 
spoils that had been taken from the enemy, were'carried to the tem- 
ple, and the workmen were indefatigable in repairing the breaches 
of the walls. 

Demetrius having employed seven da^s in refitting his ships, and 
repairing his engines, set sail a^in, with a fleet as formidable na 
the former, and steered with a fair wind, directly for the port, which 
he was most anxious to gain, as he conceived it impracticable to 
reduce the place till he had first made himself master of that. Upon 
his arrival, he caused a vast quantity of lighted torches, flaming 
straw, and arrows to be discharged, in ol'der to set fise to the vessels 
that were ridinffthere, while h& engines battered the mole without 
intermission. The besieged, who expected attacks of this nature, 
exerted themselves with so much vigour and activity, that they soon 
extinguished the flames which had seized the vessels in the port. . 

At the same time they caused three of their largest ships to sail 
out of the port, under the command of Exacestes, one of their 
bratrest oflicers, with orders to attack the enemy, and exert the 
utmost efforts to reach the vessels that carried the tortoises and 
wooden towers, and to charge them in such a manner with the 
beaks of theirs, a^ might either sink them, or render tliem entirely 
useless. These orders were executed with surprising expedition 
and address ; and the three galleys, afler they had shattered and 
broken through the floating barricade already mentioned, drove 
their beaks with so much violence into the sides of the enemy's 
barks, on which the macliines were erected, that the water was 
immediately seen to flow into them throug'h several openings. Two 
of them were abreadv sunk, but the third was towed along by the 
galleys, and joined the main fleet; and dangerous as it was to at- 
tack them in that situation, the Rhodians, through a blind and pre- 
cipitate ardour, ventured to attempt it. JBut as the inequality was 
too great to admit them to come off with success, Exacestes, with 
the officer who commanded under him^ and some others, afler hav- 
ing fought with all the bravery imaginable, were taken with the 
galley in which they were ; the other two regained the port, after 
sustaining many dangers, and most of the men also arrived there by 
swimming. 

Unfortunate as this last attack had proved to Demetrius, he was 
determined to undertake another; and in.order to succeed in that 
design, he ordered a machine of a new invention to be built, of thrice 
the height and breadth of those he had lately lost. When this 
was completed, he caused it to be placed near the port, which he 
was resolved to force; but at the instant they were preparing to 
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irork it, a dreadful tempest arose at sea, and sunk it to Hie bottom, 
fnth the vessete on which it had been raised. 

The besieged, who were careful to improve all opportunities, 
employed the time aflbrded them by the continuance of the tem- 
pest, in regaining the eminence near the port, which the enemy 
had carried in the first assault, and where they atlerwards fortified 
themselves. The Rhodians attacked it, and were repulsed several 
times ; but the forces of Demetrius who defended it, perceiving 
fresh troops continually pouiing upon them, and that it Was in vain 
for theor to expect any relief; were obliged, at last, to surrender 
themselves prisoners, to the number of 400 men. 

This series of fortunate events was succeeded by the arrival of 
500 men from Cnossus^ a city of Crete, to the assistance of the 
Rhodians, and also of 500 more whom Ptolemy sent from Egypt, 
most of them being Rhodians, who had listed themselves among the 
troops of that prince. 

Demetrius, being extremely mortified to see all his batteries on 
the side of the harbour rendered ineffectual, resolved to employ 
them by land, in order to carry the place by assault, or reduce it to 
the necessity of capitulating. He, therefore, prepared materials 
of every kind, and formed a machine called helepolU^ which wq^ 
larger than any that had ever been invented before. The basis on 
wmch it stood was square, and each of its sides was seventy-'five 
feet wide. The mac^e itself was an assemblage of large square 
beams, rivetted together with iron, and the whole mass rested upon 
eight wheels that were made proportionable to the weight of the 
•cperatructure. The fellies of these wheels were three feet thick, 
ind strwigtljened with large iron plates. 

In order to facilitate and vary the movements of the helepolis, 
care had been taken to place casters* under it, by which the ma- 
ehine was made moveable any way. 

Prom each of the four angles a large column of wood was car- 
ried up to the height of about 160 feet, inclining towards each 
other. The machine was composed of nine stories, whose dimen- 
sions gradually lessened in the ascent. The first story was sup- 
ported by forty-three beams, and the last by no more than nine. 

Three sides of the machine were plated over with iron, to prevent 
its being damaged by the fires that were launched from the city. 

In the front of each story were little windows, whose form and 
dimensions corresponded with the nature of the arrows that were 
to be shot from the machme. Over each window was a kind of 
curtain made with leather, stuffed with wool : this was let dawn by 

• Mona Rollln tofomw us, in a note, thai he waa oi^Uged to rettin the Greek term 
{AKtistrepia) for want of a proper French word to render it by ; but as the English laji- 
loace is not so defective in that particular, tiie translator has exprewed die Greek by \bm 
woS caster, which, as well as tiw original word, signines a wheel Pi»c«J. ""**«f • 
piece of worli, in such a manner as to render it convertible on all aides, like thcisentua 
wheels affixed under the feet of beds, by which Uiey move wlUi ease to any part oTtlw 
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a machine for that purpose, and the intention of it was to break ths 
force of whatever should be discharged by the enemy against it. 

ESach story had two large staircases, one for the ascent of the 
men, and the other lor their descent. 

This machine was moved forward by 3400 of the strongest and 
most vigorous men in the whole army, but the art with which it 
was built greatly facilitated the motion. 

Demetnus also gave directions for buOding a great number of 
other machines, of different magnitudes, and for various uses; he 
also employed his seamen in levelling the ground over which the 
machines were to move, which was 100 fathoms in length. The 
number of artisans and others employed on these woi^s, amounted 
to near 30,000 men, by which means they w^re finished with incre- 
dible expedition. 

The Rhodians were not indolent during these formidable prepa- 
rations, but employed their time in raising a counter*wal], on the 
track of ground where Demetrius intended to batter the waUs of 
the city with the helepolis ; and, in order to accomplish this work, 
they demolished the wall which surrounded the theatre, as also seve- 
ral neighbouring houses, and even some temples, havinjr solemnly 
promised the gods to build more ma^ificent structures Srthe cele- 
Dration of their worship afler the siege should be raised. 

When they knew that the enemy had quitted the sea, they sent 
out nine of their best ships of war, divided into three squadrons, 
the command of which they gave to three of their bravest sea offi- 
cers, who returned with a very rich booty, some galleys, and several 
smaller vessels, which they had taken, as also a great number of 
prisoners. They had likewise seized a galley richly laden, in which 
were largre quantifies of tapestry, with other furniture, and a varie 
ty of ricn robes, intended by Phila as a present to her husband 
Demetrius, and accompanied with letters which she herself had 
written to him. The Rhodicuis sent the whole, and even the let- 
ters, to Ptolemy, which exceedingly exasperated Demetrius. lo 
this proceediuff, says Plutarch, they did not imitate the polite con- 
duct of the Athenians, who having once seized some of the couriers 
of Philip, with whom they were then at war, opened all the pack- 
ets but those of Olympias, which they sent to Philip sealed as they 
were. There are some rules of decency and honour which ought 
to be inviolably observed even with enemies. 

While the ships of the republic were employed 'in taking the 
prizes already mentioned, a great commotion happened at Rhodes, 
respecting the statues of Antigonus and Demetrius, which had been 
erected in honour of them, and till then had been held in the utmost 
veneration. Some of the principal citizens were solicitous, in a 
public assembly, for an order to destroy the statues of those princes 
^oo then harassed them with such a cruel war ; but the people, 
^o Were more discreet and moderate on this occasion than their 

®ts. Would no^ suflfer that proposal to be executed. So wise and 
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equitable a conduct, exclufiivcly of all events, did the Rhodians no 
email honour ; but in case their city should be taken, it could not 
fail to inspire the conqueror with impressions in their favour. 

Demetrius havuiff tried several mines without success, from their 
being aU discovered, and rendered ineffectual, by the vigilant con- 
d,uct and activity of the besieged, gave orders and made the neces- 
sary dispositions for a general assault; in order to which the 
helepolis was moved to a situation from whence the city mif ht be 
battered with the best effect. Each story of this formidame en- 
gine was furnished with catapultas and balistais proportioned in 
tbeir size to tlie dimensions of the place. It was likewise support- 
ed and fortified on two of its sides, by four small machines called 
tortoises, each of which had a covered gallery, to secure those who 
should either enter the helepolis, or issue out of it, to execute dif- 
ferent orders. On the two other sides was a battering ram of a 
prodigious size, consisting of a piece of timber thirty fathoms in 
lengtn, armed with iron terminatmg in a point, and as strong as the 
beak of a galley. These engines were mounted on wheels, and 
were driven forward to batter the walls during the attack with 
incredible force by near 1000 men. 

When every tmng was ready, Demetrius ordered the trumpets to 
sound, and the general assault to be given on all sides, both by sea 
and land. In the heat of the attack, and when the walls were 
already shaken by thp. hattM^izig rams, unluuMad^m arrived from the 
Cnidlans, and earnestly solicited' Demetrius to suspend the assault, 
giving hiih hopes, at the same time, that they should prevail upon 
the besieged to submit to an honourable capitulation. A susfien- 
Bion of arms was accordingly granted ; but the Rhodians refusing 
to capitulate on the conditions proposed to them, the attack was 
renewed with so much fury, and all the machines co-operated so 
effectuaUv, that a large tower built with square stones, and the wall 
that flanked it, were battered down. The besieged fought like 
lions in the breach, and repulsed their enemies. 

In this conjuncture, the vessels which Ptolemy had freighted with 
30,000 measures of com, and different kinds of pulse, for the Rho- 
dians, arrived very seasonably in the port, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the enemies' ships which cruised in the neighbourhood to 
intercept them. A few days after this relief, two other small fleets 
sailed into the port; one of which was sent by Cassander, with 
100,000 bushels of barley ; the other came from Lysimachus, with 
400,000 bushels of wheat, and as much barley. This seasonable 
and abundant supply, which was received when the city began to be 
in want of provisions, inspired the besieged with new courage ; and 
they resolved not to surrender till the last extremity. 

While they were animated in this manner, they attempted to fire 
the enemies' machines, and with this view, ordered a numerous 
body of soldiers to march out of the city towards midnight witli 
torches, and all kinds of kindled wood. These troops advanced to 
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the batteries, and eet tbem on fire, and at the same time immmera- 
ble arrows were shot from the wall,t(> support the detachment 
a^nst those who abouM endeavour to extinguish the flames. The 
besiegers lost great numbers of their men on this occasion, because 
they were incapaUe* amidst the obscurity of the night, either to see 
or avoid the volky of arrows discharged upon them . Several plates 
of iron happening to fall fh>m the helepolis durfrig the conflagra- 
tion, the Rhodtans advanced with impetuosity, in order to ^ it on 
£re : but as the troops within quenched it with water as fast as the 
flames were kindled, they could not effect their design^ However, 
Demetrius beinz apprehensive that all his machines would be con- 
sumed, caused Sem to be removed with all possible expedition. 

Demetrius, being curious to know what number- of machines the 
besieged had employed in casting arrows, caused all those, which 
bad been shot from the place in the attack that night, to be gather- 
ed up ; and when these were counted, and a proper computation 
made, he found that the inhalHtants must have more than 800 en- 
ffines^ of difierent dimensions, for discharging fires, and about 1500 
for arrows* The prince was struck with consternation at this 
number, as he did not imagine the city could have made such for- 
midable' preparations. He caused his dead to be interred, gave 
diiectiohs for curing those who were wounded, and was as expedi- 
tlods as possible in repairing the machines which had been dismount- 
ed and rendere«l cwvioiM. 

The besieged, in order to take advantage of the relaxation they 
enjoyed by the removal of the machines, were industrious to fortify 
themselves against the new assault, for which their enemies were 
then preparing. To this purpose they began with opening « large 
and deep ditch behind the breach, to obs^ct the passage of the 
enemy into the city ; after which they raised a sub^antial wall, in 
the form of a crescent, along the ditch ; which would cost the ene- 
flues a new attack. 

As their attention was devoted, at the same time, to every other 
emergency, they detached a squadron of the best sailing ships in 
their port, which took a great number of vessels laden with provi- 
sions and ammunition for Demetrius, and brought them into the 
port. These were soon followed by a numerous fleet of small ves- 
\ sels freighted with com and o^er necessaries, sent them by Ptol© 
my, with 1500 men, comman(}ed by Antigonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius, having repaired his machines, caused them all to ad 
vance near the city, when a second embassy arrived at the camp 
from the Athenians, and some other states of Greece, on the same 
subject as the former, but with jjs little success. The king, whose 
imagination was fhiitfiil of expedients for succeeding inhis pro- 
jects, detached 1500 of his best troops, under the command or 
Alcimns and Mandus, yrith' orders to enter the breach at midnight, 
^and force the tntrenchments b^nd it. They were then to posaesa 
themselves of the parte adjacent to the theatre, where they would 
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6e in a condition ta maintain their |fround/if they coitid out once 
' make thein^lves masters of it. * In order to facUitete the execu- 
. tion of so' important and dangerous 'an expedition, and- amuse the 
* eijemy witi) false attacks, he at -the same thne caused all the trum* 
I pets to sound a Charge, and the city to be attacked pn all sides, both 
I ty sea and land*, tW the besieged ^ding sufficient emp^oycent in 
1 ak^drts',^ the '1500' inen might have an opportunity of forcing the 
I intrenchments which covered the breach,'and afterwards of seizing 

»dl ftp .adYantageous posts- a;boHt the theatre. This feint had all 
^tW^'supeess the prince expected'from it. ^ Tire troops having shout- 
e4 from all quarters, as if they were advancing to a general assault, 
the detachment commanded by Alcimus entered the breach, and * • 
Inade such a vigorous attack upon those v^rho defended the ditch, ' .. ' * 
anjf the crescent which covered it, that after they had killed a greai ., .... 
number of their enemies, and put the rest into confusion, they seiz- • 
c'd the posts adjacent to the theatre, iw^here they maintained them-' ^ 
solveflu : • ■ • •■ . . ,..••■■'■"•'" .. ••. ' * . .. 

The alarm wap very great in the city, and all the^ chiefs who- 
commanded there 'despatched .orders to rfupir^ officers and sQlidi^'*,f;;[ ."•.'• 
forbidding them to quit" their posts, or make the jeast^gipVe!lheM«'-lvVvi 
whatever. After whic^i the^ place*3 ''themselves at tba head of. a \ * 
chosen body of their owi\ troops, aad<5f those who were newly ar* 
rlvfid from Egypt, and wjth theih poured upon the detachment 
which'lftid advaiaced!^a8.fjLr' as the. theatre; bift the obscurity 'of the 
night rendered.it impracticable. to iclislodge them from the pogjts they 
had seizdTi, and the day .-ho sooner appeared /tlrnn a universal cry of 
ihebcsiegfers Was heard from all quarters, by vdiich theyendeav- , 
oured to animate those who had entered the place, and inspire * 
thoin with a resolution to maintain their ground, where they might 
Boon expect succours. This terrible cry drew floods of tears and 
dismal groans frpm the populace, women, and children, who con- 
tinued in the city, and concluded themselvea inevitably lost. The 
battle, however, continued with great viffoiii' near the theatre, and 
the Ma^edoniang defended their post with aii mtrepidity that asto- 
nished their enemies, till at last the Rhodlaps prevailing by .their. 

. fiwmbers, and perpetual supplies of fresit troops, the detachment, 
after having seen Alcimus and Mancius slain on the spot,, were 
obliged to submit to superior fbrce, and abandon a post it wa$ no 
longer possible to maintain. Great numbers of them fell on the 

' spot, and the rest were taken prisoners. 

"*^*The ardour of Demetrius was rather augmented than abated by • 
this-check,*and he was making the necessary dispositions for a new 

.assault, when he received, letters from his father Antigonus,by 
which he was directed to take all possible measures for the conclu- 
sion of a peace with the Rhodians. He then wanted some plausi- 
ble pretext for discontinuing the siege, land chaiiee •Bn^^lied.him - 
with it. At Uiat very instant deputies from ^toliftHKmyed at hia 
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camp to solicit bim anew to grant a peace to the Rhodiaiw, to which 
tiiey iband hin^ not 8o averse 8U3 before. 

If what Vegetius relates of ^ the hekpolis be true,* and indeed 
Vitruvius seems to /confirm itVith a small yariation of. circum- 
stances, it might possibly be another motive that contributed not a 
little to dispose Demetrius to a peace. That prince wa^ pipP^fuigT*. 
to advance his helepolis against the city, when a Rhodian engine^ 
contrived an ezpement to render it entirely useless ; he openocT a 
mine under the walls of the citv, aiid continued it to the way over 
which the tower was to pass th^. ensuing day in order to apprpe.eh 
the walls. The besiegers. not suspecting any stratagem of that' 
nature, moved on the tower to the juace undermined; which being 
incapable of supporting so enormous a load, sunk in under the jna-. 
chine, which buried itself so deep in the earth, that it was impoitei- 
*ble to draw it out again. This was one inconvenience to wliich 
tliese formidable engines were obnoxious; and the two authoiSs 
* whom I have cited declare, that this accident determined Demetrius 
to raise the siege; and it is, at least, very probable that it contribute 
* . • . vjed'HQt a little to his taking that resolutipn. 

,'y ^*; ;* /^he Rhodians, on their part, were as desirous of an accommo 
.* f' Satioh as himself, provided it could be efiected upon reasonable 
terms. Ptolemy, in promising them fresh' succours, much more* 
considerable than the former, had earnestly exhorted them not to 
lose a favourable occasion, if it should ofifer itself. Besidea which, 
they were sensible of the extreme necessity they jvere under of 
putting an end to the siege, which could not but prove fatal to them 
at last. This consideration induced them to listen with pleasure to 

• the proposals made them, ai^d the treaty was concluded soon after 
upon the following terms : That the repubUc of Rhodes, and all its 
citizens, should retain the enjoyment of their rights, privileges, and 
liberty, without being subjected to any power whatsoever. The 
alliance they had always had with Antigonus, was to be confirmed 
and renpwed, with an obligation to take up arms for him in any war 
ill which he should be engaged, provided it was not against Ptole- 
my. The city was also to dehver 100 hostages, to be chosen by 
Demetrius, for the effectual performance of the articles stipulated 
bdtween them. When these hostages were given, the armyde^ 
camped from before Rhodes, after having besieged it a year. 

Demetrius,f who was then reconciled with the Rhodians, was 
desirous, before his departure, to give them a proof of that disposi-. 
tion ; and accordingly presented them with all the machines of ww» 
he had' employed in that siege. These were afterwards sold, for 
300 talents (about 300,000 crowns,) which they employedj with an 
additional sum of their own, in making the famous Colossus, which 
was reputed one of the seven wonders of the world. It was a 
statue- of tlie^sun, of so stupendous a ^ze, Uiat ships in full sail 

* . • . . 

♦ Veget de re xcilit c 4. ]?niu 1. xuiv. c, 7. 
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parsed between its legs ; the height of it was seventy cubits, or 
1 05 feet, and few men could clasp his thumb with, their arms. It 
was the work of Chares of Lindus, and employed him for the space 
of. twelve years. Sixty-six years after its erection it was thrown 
down by an earthquake ; of which we shall spenk in the sequel of 
this history. 

- ^^The Rhodians, to testify their gratitude to Ptolemy for the assist- 
* anbe he had given them in so dangerous a conjuncture, consecrated 
^ a grove to that prince, afler they nad consulted the oracle of Jupi- 
K ter*Ammon, to give the action an air of solemnity; and, to honour 
W him the more, erected a magnificent edifice within it. They built 
r a sumptuous portico, and continued it alon^ each side of tlw square 
I ^Tvhich encompassed the grove, and contamed a space of 400 fa^* 
thSms. This portico was called the Ptolemieon ; ana, out of flattery, 
no less customary in those days than it was impious, divine honours 
^ were rendered to him in that place: and in order to perpetuate 
L t heir deliverer in this^war by another method, the^ gave him the 
I appellation of Soter, which signifies a saviour, and is used by the 
I liistorians to distinguish him from the otlier Ptolemies, who were 
, his successors on the thrbne of Egypt. 

^ I was unwilling to. interrupt the series of events that occurred at 

1 this sieg^ and, therefore, reserved for this place one that greatly 

redounds to the honour of Demetrius. It relates to his taste Cot 

the arts, and the esteem he entertained for those who were distin- 

fuished by peculiar merit in them ; a circumstance not a little con- 
ucive to the glory of a prince. 
I Rhodes was at that time the residence of a celebrated painter, 
1 named Protogenes, who was a native of Caunus, a city oi Caria, 
f which was then subject to the Rhodians. The apartment where he 
I painted was in the suburbs, without the* city, when Demetrius first 
besieged it ; but neither the presence of the enemies who then sur- 
rounded him, nor the noise of arms that perpetually rung in his 
ears, could induce him to quit his habitation, or discontinue his 
work. The king was surprised at his conduct ; and he one day 
asked him his reasons for such a proceeding. " It is," replied he, 
^ because I am sensible you have declared war against the Rhodi* 
' ans, and not against the sciences." Nor was he deceived in that 
opinion, for Demetrius actually showed himself their protector. 
He planted a guard round his house, that the artist might enjoy 
tranquillity, or, at least, be secure from danger, amidst the tumult 
? and ravages of war. He frequently went to see hun work, and 
could never sufficiently admire his application, and his surprising 
i excellency in his art. 

) The masterpiece of this painter was the lalysus, an historical 
picture of a fabulous hero of that name, whom the Rhodians ac- 
knowledged as their founder.* Protogenes had employed seven 

* He was the son of Ochimus, whose parents were the Sun and Rhoda, (Vom whom 
the city and island deri^d tlieir naiuc 
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years in finishing this piece; and when Apelles first saw it, he was 
transported with so much admiration, that his speech failed him for 
some time ; and when he at last began to recover from his astcHiish- 
ment, he cried out, ^' Prodigious work indeed ! Admirable perform- 
ance ! It has not, however, the graces I give my works, and which 
has raised their reputation to the skies." If we may credit Pliny, 
Protogenes, durin? tbe whole time he was working on tliis picture, 
condemned himself to a very rigid and abstemious^ life,* that tfie 
delicacy of his taste and imagination might not be affected by his 
diet. This picture was carried to Rome, and consecrated in the 
temple of Peace, where it remained in the time of Pliny ; but it 
was destroyed at last by fire. 

The same Pliny pretends that Rhodes was saved by this picture, 
because as it hung m the only quarter by which it was possible for 
Demetrius to take the city, he rather chose to abandon his con- 
quest,! ^^^^ expose so precious a monument of art to the danger, of 
being consumed in the flames. This, indeed, would have been 
Carrying his. taste and value for painting into a surprising extreme ; 
but we have already seen the true reasons which obliged Deme- 
trius to raise the siege. 

One of the figures in this picture was a dog,| that was admired 
by all the good judges, and had cost the painter great pains, with- 
out his being able to express his idea to his own satisfactiofi, though 
he was sufficiently pleased with all the rest of the work. He en- 
deavoured to represent the dog paiiting, and with his mouth foam- 
ing as after a long chase ; and employed all the skill he was capable 
of exerting on tlus part of Iiis subject, without being able to con- 
tent himself. Art, in his opinion, was more visible than it ought 
to have been ; a mere resemblance would not suffice, and almost 
nothing but reality itself would satisfy him. He was desirous that 
the foam should not seem painted, but actually flowing out of the 
mouth of the doff. He frequently retouched it, and suffisred a de- 
gree of torture from his anxiety to express those simple traces of 
nature, of which he had formed the ideas in his mind. All his at- 
tempts were however ineffectual, till at last, in a violent emotion 
of rage and despair, he darted at the picture the sponge with which 
he used to wipe out his colours, and chance accomplished that which* 
art had not been able to effect. 

* •He supportod himself on boiled lupines, a kind of pulse, which satisfied his banger 

and thirst at the same time. 

t Parcentem picture f ugit occasio victorie. ' , 

t Est in e& canis mir^ factus, ut quern pariter casus et ars pinxerinL Non Judicabal 

se ezprimere in eo spumant anheiantis posse, cdm in reliqu^ omni parte (quod diffi- 

cillimum erat) sibl ipsi satlsfecisset. Dispiicebat autcm ars ipsa, nee minid poterat, et 

videbatur nimia, ac longids h vcritate discedere, spumaque iila plnpi non ex ore nasci, 

> anzio animi cruciatu, cam in picture vcfum esse, non vertsimile, vellet. Abeteraerat 

HepiJlB mutaveratque penicillum, nuUo modo sibi approbans. Fo8trem5 irattis aid 

quod intel'igeretur, spongiam earn impegit in^so loco tabulae, et ilia reposait ablatoa 

oolores, qualitcr cura optabat : fecitque In picturii fortuna naturam. PUh. L 

•ap. 10. 
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This painter is censured for being too difficult to be pleased, and 
for retouching his pictures too frequently. It is certain that, though 
Apelles ahnost regarded him as his master,* and allowed him a 
number of excellent qualities, yet he condenmed in him the defect 
of not heiug able to quit the pencil and finish his works ; a defect 
higlily pernicious in eloquence as well as painting. ** We ought/* 
says Cicero,f ^< to know how far we Should go : and Apelles justly 
censured some painters for not knowing when to have done." 

SECT. IX. 

The expedition of Selencus into India, pemetrltw compels Cavander to ralae tbt 
tAege of Athens. The excessive honoara paid Mm in that city. A league between 
Ptolony, Seleiicus, Casaander, and Lysimacbus, against Antigonus and Demetrius. 
The battle of Ipsus, a city of Phrygia, wlierein Antigonus is slain, and Demetrius 
pat to flight. 

The farther we advance into the history of Alexander's successorsy 
the more easily may we discover the spirit by which they were con* 
stantly actuated hitherto, and by which they will still appear to be 
influenced. They at first concealed their real dispositions, by 
nominating children, or persons of weak capacities, to the regal dig- 
nity, in order to disguise their own ambitious views. But as soon 
as all the family or Alexander was destroyed, thev threw off the 
mask, and discovered themselves in their proper colours, and such 
as, in reality, they had always been. They were all equally soli- 
citous to support themselves in their several governments ; to be- 
come entirely independent; to assume an absolute sovereignty; 
and enlarge the limits of their provinces and kingdoms, at the ex* 
pcnse of those other governors who were .wei^er or less suc- 
cessful than themselves. For this purpose they employed the force 
of their arms, and entered into alliances, which they were always 
ready to violate when they could derive more advantages from 
others ; and they renewed them with the same facility from the 
same motives. They considered the vast conauests of Alexander 
as an inheritance destitute of a master, whicn prudence obliged 
them to secure for themselves, in as large portions as possible, with- 
out any apprehensions of being reproached as usurpers, for the 
acquisition of coimtries gained by the victories of the Macedonians, 
but not Uie property of any particular person. This was the great 
motive of aU the enterprises in which they engaged. 

A. M. 3701. Seleucus, as we formerly observed, was master 

Aut J. c. 303. of all the countries between the Euphrates and the 
Indus, and was desirous of acquiring those that lay beyond the 

* Et aUam gloriam nsorpavit Apelles^ cdm Protogenis opus tmmensl laboris ac eoni 
■upra modum anxlie miraretur. Dixit enim omnia sibi cum flio paria esse, aut llli me* 
liora, sed uno 'se prastaret qudd manum ille de tabulli nesdret tollere: memmraldl^ 
imeceptQ, noscere sepe nimiam diligenimm. Plin. ibid. 

t In oinnibus rebus videndum estquatenu*— In quo Apelles plctoraa qnoqoe eospet 
eare dicebat, qui non Benihrent quid CMet satis. OraL n 73 
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ktter of those nwen. Id order, therefore, to improve the favourable 
opportunity which now offered, when he himself was in alliance 
with Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, and when the forces of 
Antigoous were divided, and Demetrius was employed in the sieore 
of Rhodes, and in awin^ the republics of Greece ; and wliile Anti- 
gonus liimself was only mtent upon becoming master of Syria and 
Phcenicia, and attacking Ptolemy even in Eg3rpt itself, he thought 
it incumbent on him to take advants^e of this diversion, which 
weakened the only enemy he had to kat ; for carrying his arms 
against the people of India, who were included in his lot by the 
* general partition, and whom he hoped it would be very practicable 
H>r him to subdue if he made a sudden irruption into that country, 
when it was alto&rether unexpected by king Sandrocotta. This 
person was an Indian of very mean extraction, who, under the spe- 
cious pretext of delivering his country from the tyranny of foreign- 
ers, had raised an army, and augmented it so well by degrees, that 
he (bund means to drive the Macedonians out of all the provinces 
of India which Alexander had conquered, and to estabfisn himself 
in them, while the successors of that monarch were engaged in 
mutual wars with each other. Seleucus passed the Indus in order 
to regain those provitkces ; but when he found that Sandrocotta had 
rendered himself absolute master of all India, and had likewise an 
army of 600,000 men, with a prodigious number of elephants, he 
did not judge it prudent to attack so potent a prince ; but entered 
into a treaty with him, by which he agreed to renounce aU his pre-* 
tensions to that country, provided Sandrocotta would furnish him 
with 500 elephants; upon which terms a peace was concluded. 
This was the final result of Alexander's Indian con<pieBt6 ! this the 
fruit of so much blood shed to gratify the frantic^ambition of one 
prince ! SeleuQUs shortly aHer led his troops into the West against 
Antigonus, as I shall spon observe. The absolute necessity he was 
under of engtmojt 'in this war, was one of his strongest induce- 
ments for concTu<£ig so sucldeh a peace with the Indian prince. 

The Athenians at the same time called in Demetrius to assist 
them again^ Cassander,* who was besieging their city. He ac- 
cordin^y set sail with 330 galleys, and a great body of foot ; and 
not only drove Cassander out of Attica, but |)ursued him as far as 
Therraop^ae, where he defeated^ him, and made himself master of 
Heraclea, which ^irOndered voluntarily. He also admitted into 
his service 6000 Macbdto^ians, who came over to his side. 

When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of that city, though 
they had already lavished upon him all the honours they were able 
to invent, had recourse to new flatteries that outdid the former. 
They lodged him in the back part of the temple of Minerva, called 
the Parthenon ; but even this place, which had so much sanctity 
ascribed to it by the people, and was the mansion of a virgin goddesab 

* DIod. I.ZZ. p. 835—838. Flut in DemeCt p» 896. , 
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lie did not scruple to profane by the most infamous debauclio- 
lies. His courtesans were there treated with more honour than 
the goddess herself, and were the only divinities he adored. He 
even caused altars to be erected to tliem by the Athenians,* whom 
he called abject wretches for their mean compliance, and creatures 
bom only for slavery ; so much was even this pince shocked at 
euch despicable adulation, as Tacitus observea with respect to 
Tiberius, f 

Damocles, sumamed the Fair, and of a very tender age, threw 
himself, in order to ^ude the violence of Demetrius, into a vessel 
of boUin^ water prepared fer a bath, and there lost his life, choosing 
rather to die than violate his modesty. The Athenians, to appease 
the resentment of Demetrius, who' was extremely offended at a de- 
cree they had published with relation to him, issued a new one, im- 
porting, " That it was ordered and adjudged by the people of Athens, 
that whatever Demetrius might think fit to command, should be 
considered as sacred with regard to the gods j and iust with regard 
to men.'^ Is it possible to believe, that mittery and servitude could 
be carried to such an excess of baseness, extravagance, and irre- 
ligion ? 

Demetrius, af):er these proceedings, enterei^ Peloponnesus, and 
took from Ptolemy, who had rendered himself powerful in that 
country, the cities of Sicyon, Corinth, and several others where he 
had garrisons. And as he happened to be at Argos, at the grand 
festival in honour of Juno, he was desirous of celebrating it, by 
proposing prizes, and presiding in person among the Greeks. In 
order to solemnize it more effectually, he espoused, on that day, 
Deidamia, the daughter of iEacides, king of the Molossians, and 
sister of Pyrrhus. 

The states of Greece being assembled in the Isthmus,! and curi- 
csity having drawn a vast number of people from all parts, Deme- 
trius was proclaimed general of.all the Greeks, as Philip and Alex- 
ander had been before him ; to whom he thought hipiself abundantly 
superior; so much was he intoxicated with the success of his aims, 
and the extravagant flattery lavished upon him. 

When he was about to depart from Peloponnesus for Athens, he 
wrote to the inhabitants of that city, that he intended, upon his ar- 
rival among them, to be initiated in the greater and lesser mysteries 
at the same time. This had never been permitted before ; for it 
was necessary to observe certain intervals ; it being lawful to cele- 
brate the lesser mysteries only in the month 6f March,} and the 

• 

* A then. I. v1. p. 253. 

f Memoriae proditur, Tiberium, quotiea curii egrederetur, OriEcUi verbis in hunc 
inodum eloqui solitiini : O homines ad servitutem paratos ! Scilicet etiam ilium, qui 
libertatcni publicam nollet,tam projects servientium patientis tsdcbat. Ta^t. Jinnal. 
I. iU. c. 65. 

1 Pint, in Demetr. p. 900. 

\ There are various opinloQfl witli rdatkm to tbe mooUis )n which thc89 ^ystency 
j^rere celebrated. ' 
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greater id that of October. laorder, therefore, to obviatd this in- 
convenience, and satisfy so religious a prince, it was ordered, that 
the then present month of May should be deemed the month of 
March, and afterwards that of October ; and Demetrius, by this 
rare invention, was duly initiated, without mfringmg the customs 
and ceremonials prescribed by the law. 

But of all the abuses committed at Athens, that which most af- 
flicted and mortified the inhabitants, was an order issued by Deme- 
trius, for immediately furnishing the sun* of S6d talents 4 and when 
this money had been collected withojit the leaist delay or abatement, 
the prince, the moment he saw it amassed together, ordered it to 
be ffiven to Lamia, and the^tlier courtesans m her company, for 
washes and paint. The Athenians were more offended at the in- 
dignity than the loss, and resented tiie application of that sum much 
more than the contribution of the sum itself. 

Lamia, as if this terrible expense had not been, sufficient, being 
desirous to regale Demetrius at a feast, extorted money from seve- 
ral of the richest Athepians by her own private authority. The 
entertainment cost immense sums, and gave birth to a very inge- 
nious pleasantry of ft comic poet, who said,tliat Lamia was a true 
helepolu. We have already shown that Jthe helepolis wa3 a machine 
invented by Demetrius fpf attaeking and taking towns. 

A. M- 37^ ' Cassand^r finding himself vigorously pressed by 
Ant J. c. 302. Demetrius,* and not bein^ able to obtam a peace 
without submitting entii^iv to the discretion of Antigonus, agreed 
with Lysimachus tq sena ambassadors to Seleucus and Ptolemy, to 
represent to them the situation to which they were reduced. The 
conduct of Antigonus made it evident that he had no less in view 
than to dispossess^ the other successors of Alexander, and usurp 
the whole em{ike to^iimsolf ; and that it was time to fbmi a strict 
alliance with each^ other to humble this exorbitant power. They 
were likewise offended, and Lysimachus in particular, at the con- 
temptible manner in which Demetrius permitted people to treat the 
other kings in their conversation at his table, appropriating the regal 
title to himself and his father ; whereas Ptolemy, according to his flat- 
terers, was no more than the captain of a ship, Seleucus a commander 
of elephants, and Lysimachus a treasurer. A confederacy was there- 
fore formed by these four kings, and Seleucus hastened into Assyria, 
to make preparations for this new war. 

The first operations of it were commenced, at t;he Hellespont; 
Cassander and Lysimachus having judged it expedient that the for- 
mer should continue in Europe, to defend it against Demetrius, and 
that the latter, with as many troops as could be drawn out of tlieir 
two kingdoms, without leaving them too destitute of forces, should 
invade the provinces of Antigonus in Asia. Lysimachus conse- 
quently passed the Hellespont with a fine army, and, either by tieaty 

* Dkxt I u. p. 8W-a38. riut. In Demctr. p?8tl9. Ju8Un.L xv. c.4. 
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or force, reduced Phrygia, Lydia, Lycaonia, and most of the teni- 
tories between the Propontis and the river Meander. 

Antigonus was then at Antigonia, which he had lately built in 
Upper Syria, and where he was employed in celebrating the solemn 
games he had there established. This news, with that of peveral 
other revoltsj transmitted to him at the same time, caused him imme- 
diately to quit his games. He accordingly dismissed the assembly 
upon the spot, and made preparations for advancing against the ene- 
my. When all his troops were drawn together, he marched with 
the utmost expedition over mount Taurus, and entered Cilicia, 
where be took out of the treasury of Quinda, a city in that province, 
as much money as he wanted, and then augmented his troops to the 
number he thought necessary After which he advanced directly 
towards the enemy, and retook several places which had revolted in 
his march. L3'simachus thought proper to be upon the defensive, . 
till the arrival t)f the succours which were upon their march to join 
him from'Seleucus and Ptolemy. The remaining part of the year, 
therefore, elapsed without any action, and each party retired into 
winter- quartcrrs. 

A. M. :t:o3. Seleucus, at the beginning of the next year, formed 
Ant. J. c. 3lH. his army at Babylon, and marched into Cappadocia- ' 
to act against Antigonus. This latter sent immediately for Denie 
trius", who loft Greece with great expedition, marched'.to Ephesus 
and retook that city, with several others that had declared for Ly 
simachus upon his arrival in Asia. 

PColemy improved the opportunity in Syria, of the absence of Anti- 
gonus, and Tcpovered all rhcenicia, Judsea, and Coele-syria, except ; 
the Cities of Tyre and Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garri- 
sons. He', indeed, formed the siege of Sidon ; but whilst his troops 
were employed in battering the walls, he received intelligence that 
Antiofonys had defeated Seleucus and Lysimachus, and was advanc- 
ing to.rclieve the place. Upon this false report he made a truce 
fur five months with the Sidomans, raised the siege, and returned to 

npre ends what remains of the history of Diodorus Siculus, in a 
period of the greatest importance, and on the very point of a battle^ 
by which the fate of Alexander's successors is to be decided. 

The confederate army,* commanded by Seleucus and Lysima 
chus, and the troops of Antigonus and Demetrius, arrived in Phry 
gia .almost at the same time, but did not long confront each othei 
without coming to blows. Antigonus haa about ^0,000 foot, 10,000 ' 
horse, and seventy-five elephants. The enemy's forces consisted of 
34,000 foot, 10,500 horse, 400 elephants, with 120 chariots armed 
with scythes.-^ The battle was fought near Ipsus, a city of Phrygia. 

As soon as the signal was given, Demetrius, at the head of his 
best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the son of Seleucus and behaved 

♦ PHit. In Demet p. 902. 
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witkeovnidi brsfeiy, tint he hnik» HbBmumfB twakBf9adjKA 
tbem to flight; hut a nah and incorodtomte thint d^fiarf^fnaiA 
which, genSrab can never be too much on their guard, uid which hu 
been iatal to many, prompted Demetrioa to puraue the fDug^vet 
with too much ardour, and without any cooraderation foft t& rest 
of the army; by which means he lost the victory he misht easily 
have secured, had he improved his first advantage aright. For when 
. he returned from the pursuit, he found it impracticable fisir hhn to 
rejoin his infantry, the enemy's elephants having filled up all the 
intermediate space. When Seleocns saw the infantry of Antigonui 
separated from their cavalry, be did not actually attack than, out 
only niade a feint as if he were going to fall upon them, Bometimea 
on one side and som^mes on another, in order to intimidate and 
afibrd them sufficient time to quit the army of Antigonus, and come 
over to his own; and this was at last the expedient on which tiiey 
resolved. The greatest part of the infentry detached tiiemselves 

- from the rest, and siurrendered voluntarily to Seleucue, and the 
other were all put to flight. At the same institnt a lar&ne body of 
the anoy of Seleucus drew off by Ms order, and made a rarious at- 
tack upon Antigonus, who-sustained their effi>rts for some time, but 
being at last overwhelmed with darts, and having received many 
wounds, he fell dead on the earth, having defended himself valiantly 
to his last gasp. Demetrius seeing his father dead, rallied all the 

* troops he was able to draw together, and retired to Ephesus with 
5000 foot and 4000 horse ; which were all that remained of more 
than 70,000 men, whom his father and himself commanded at the 
beginning of the engagement. The great Pyrrhus,*^ younff as he 
then was, was inseparable from Demetrius, overthrew all that op- 
posed him, and gave an essay, in this first action, of what might he 
expected one day from his valour and bravery. 

* PluL In Fytrh. p. 384. • 
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